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Preface 


As part of its programme to help educa- 
tors and teachers profit by experience gained 
in other countries, Unesco initiated in 1965 
a series of source books devoted to the main 
subjects on the curriculum. _ . 

The teaching of réading and writing in 
schools has become a subject of great concern 


to educationists in all areas of the world, both. 


developed and developing. To those involved 
in the movement for curriculum reform, it is 
increasingly evident that effective reading is 
basic to progress in learning in other subjects. 
Moreover, experience has shown that in 
order to develop good readers various types 
of training must be provided throughout 
primary school in a carefully integrated 
sequential programme of learning activities. 

In 1956, Unesco published a study by 
William S. Gray entitled The Teaching of 
Reading and Writing} devoted essentially to lit- 
eracy work with adults, within the framework 
of what was then known as Fundamental 
Education, and largely based on an exten- 
sive preliminary study of the methods then 
prevailing, and of their effectiveness. Given 
the importance of this core subject in the 
school curriculum, the Secretariat of Unesco 
decided on the preparation of a source book on 
the teaching of reading to children addressed 
mainly to primary-school teacher trainers, 


while also seeking to interest and inform a 
wider audience whose activities affect the 
classroom situation: educational planners, 
curriculum makers, school administrators 


. and, last but not least, writers of reading 


materials. The purpose of such a study was to 
provide a simple, clear view of what current 
research and experimentation have to say 
about the teaching of reading and the implica- 
tions of these findings for the objectives, 
content, methods and materials on or around 
which school programmes are to be con- 
structed and implemented. Its scope was to be 
as international as possible, while remaining 
practical for actual use within various natio- 
nal or regional settings; to that end, it was 
to provide not only general guidelines on the 
teaching of reading—and writing in so far as 
this is related to the acquisition of reading 
ability (particularly in the mother tongue)— 
to be drawn from a wide range of countries 
and socio-cultural contexts, but also prac- 
tical indications on content, methods and 
materials to be utilized directly and effectively 


1 William S. Gray, The Teaching 
Writing, Paris, Unesco, 1956, 316 p. A 
edition was published in 1 i z a 
chapter, by Ralph C. Stai 
information on developments in readin 
education from 1956 to 1967, 


within the terms of reference of any particular 
language area. 

To compile such a source book the Sec- 
retariat of Unesco was fortunate enough to 
enlist the support and collaboration of the 
International Reading Association (IRA), 
which accepted the responsibility for orga- 
nizing and carrying out the preparation of a 
manuscript in consultation with a variety of 
reading teachers and specialists, and with 
representatives of relevant teachers’ associa- 
tions. In spite of many difficulties, not the least 
of which was the dual nature of the scope 


assigned to the study, the task was completed 
under the able editorship of Dr Ralph C. 
Staiger, the Executive Secretary of IRA, who 
with the help of the many contributors to 
whom he refers in his Editor’s Note, succeeded 
in producing the present handbook of sugges- 
tions and recommendations. Although the 
final work is in every sense the fruit of a co- 
operative effort, it should be clearly under- 
stood that any opinions or points of view 
expressed by the various authors with regard 
to facts stated are their own and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of IRA or Unesco. 
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General introduction 


As Ralph C. Staiger, general editor of 
this work, has pointed out, ‘The saga of the 
growth of literacy has never been told; it is 
still going on.’ Indeed, the teaching of reading 
has seen significant strides in recent years, as 
the result both of an emerging consciousness 
of the importance of literacy in the context 
of democratization and development and of 
updated research and teaching techniques. 

Thus, this anthology of informed com- 
mentary surveys workin progress alonga broad 
spectrum of literacy efforts and broaches guide- 
lines for continued development. Teach- 
ing reading has become a process that 
encompasses a heightened realization of the 
needs of pupils in various environments, of 
exceptional pupils and of those with specific 
problems and handicaps; it has become the 
subject of varied and intensive research. New 
breakthroughs are constantly being made; 
the concerned educator and planner must 
keep abreast of evolving perspectives and 
means. a 

In the opening chapter, ‘Reading in 
Today’s World’, Ralph Staiger surveys the 
teaching of reading as a science, in the light 
of cultural values, variations in language, the 
question of reading as a basic channel of com- 
munication and the roles of teacher and 


family. 


In ‘Learning to Read’, Dina Feitelson 
goes on to consider the subject as a scientific 
process beginning with the pupil’s earliest 
stages of psycholingual development. The 
chapter deals with the early, crucial stages of 
language ‘identification’ and then views the 
problems to be faced in the endless process of 
language comprehension or ‘interpretation’. 
The author then tackles the specifics of class- 
room teaching, the hazards that lead to failure 
and the techniques tending to success in view 
of existing differences among students and 
among generic groups. 

Marion D. Jenkinson’s chapter, ‘Ways 
of Teaching’, considers means applicable to 
the later stages of reading development. 
While noting the possibility of a wide variety 
of methods toward a common goal, the chap- 
ter delineates fundamentals and suggests how 
methods may be adapted to the achievement 
level of the reader, the type of material pre- 
sented and the teacher’s purposes at various 
levels in the reader’s career. 

In ‘Materials for Reading’, Ralph Staiger 
surveys and assesses teaching tools calculated 
to help the instructor and facilitate the learning 
process. The chapter deals with texts, work- 
books and a variety of up-to-date visual aids. 

Miles A. Tinker goes on to a considera- 
tion of ‘Evaluating Progress’, first dealing 
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with the value of standardized and informal 
tests aimed at a precise assessment of pupils’ 
progress and of teaching methods, before 
making detailed observations of the function 
of various testing procedures, how they should 
be effectively prepared and how administered. 

The widespread phenomenon of reading 
disability is the subject of the chapter ‘Retar- 
dation’ by Eve J. Malmquist. The causes of the 
malaise are discussed from the point of view 
of linguistics environment, physiological and 
medical disabilities and cultural differences. 
The author then goes on to discuss the diagno- 
sis of such cases and the possibilities of 
therapy and remedial techniques. 

A critical shortage of teachers throughout 
the world underlines the treatment of H. Alan 
Robinson’s ‘The Preparation of Teachers and 
Specialists’. A discussion of the prerequisites 
and philosophy of teacher training precedes a 
study of the aspects of pre-service and in- 
service training. Special attention is devoted 
to the role of reading specialists including 
clinicians, consultants, supervisors and aides. 

“Organization and Development of Pro- 
grammes’, the subject of a chapter by Omar 
Skander, is a pivotal point in the learning-to- 
read process. The treatment begins with a 
consideration of obstacles to coherent and 
effective programming—including sociolog- 
ical, geographical and psychopedagogical 
tensions—and embodies a step by step explo- 
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ration of programme construction, with case 
studies. 

Constance M. McCullough and Chinna 
Chacko then deal with the problem of ‘Devel- 
oping Materials for Instruction’, a concern 
that links up integrally with the nature of 
programme development. This chapter covers 
all phases of the problem from analysis of 
appropriate materials and selection of authors 
and illustrators to preparation of manuscript 
content and illustrations. A 

In ‘Research in Reading’, Albert J. Harris 
and Eve J. Malmquist trace the development 
of systematized research since its inception 
in 1878. The chapter then considers the impli- 
cations of contemporary research and formu- 
lates advice for the planning of research in 
reading. 

In the concluding chapter, ‘Looking for 
Better Ways to Teach Reading’, Ralph Staiger 
deals with a wide range of possibilities includ- 
ing technological change, the use of mass 
media and the scientific study of language. 

Together, these eleyen chapters constitute 
a comprehensive view of the subject in light 
of the obstacles and opportunities inherent 1n 
today’s world. In conceptual and practical 
terms, teachers, educational planners and 
administrators will find the combined work of 
these ten specialists a guide to effective pro- 


gress in all phases of the process of teaching 
reading. 


Editor’s note 


This book was developed for many peo- 
ple: those who are responsible for the improve- 
ment of reading ability of children. Parents 
and teachers have an awesome responsibility 
for developing the language and concepts of 
their children, but many others are also 
indirectly responsible; they provide facilities, 
materials, encouragement and guidance, and 
are known by many titles in their schools and 
ministries. Teacher educators also have a 
particular responsibility for the teaching of 
reading, not only a basic school subject but 
one that also touches upon almost every other 
subject; the better their understanding of the 
art of reading is, the more rewarding their 
efforts are likely to be. À 

Although many persons contributed to 
this handbook, a single thread can be observed 
to run through its fabric: the fact that reading, 
in order to be taught adequately, should be 
considered a complex, intellectual task rather 
than just a matter of the pronunciation of 
words. Reading impinges upon many disci- 
plines in its use, its study, its teaching and its 
enjoyment. To view reading only as a tool 
would be a serious oversimplification. The 
contributors to this book develop, from their 
own vantage points, the many ways in which 
reading may be considered. 

The book’s origin may be traced to a 


discussion in 1965 among Leo Fernig, at 
present Director of the International Bureau 
of Education; Theodore Clymer, then Presi- 
dent of the International Reading Association; 
and the editor. The idea for a source book in 
reading, generated during this conversation, 
lay dormant for several years. It was revived 
in 1967, and a proposed outline was discussed 
at two international teachers’ meetings. The 
Dublin Assembly of the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
(August 1968) included, in a specialized meet- 
ing co-sponsored by the International Read- 
ing Association, a discussion of the proposed 
publication. In addition, the second IRA 
World Congress on Reading in Copenhagen 
(also August 1968) provided a forum for an 
analysis of a proposed outline and provided 
a springboard for the selection of the excellent 
group of contributors. Revised outlines and 
draft chapters were exchanged by them, 
translations of some chapters were prepared, 
and much editorial discussion of content took 
place during the subsequent months. 

In addition to the help provided by the 
many persons who offered counsel and reacted 
to plans and drafts, the co-operation of the 
publishers who permitted the reproduction of 
their copyright materials is gratefully acknow- 
ledged. They include: Essay Press, New York 
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(Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Reading Test); 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich Inc., New York 
(Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and 
Achievement Test and Murphy-Durrell Diag- 
nostic Reading Readiness Test); Lyons & 
Carnahan, Chicago (Bond-Clymer-Hyt De- 
velopmental Reading Tests). 

Throughout the duration of the project, 
the encouragement of the officers and direc- 
tors of the International Reading Association 
provided a constant source of inspiration. The 
help of staff members of the Association, 
especially Faye Branca and Ronald Mitchell, 


as well as the support provided by Elizabeth 
Crotty, Rosalie Sharp, Arlene Kelley and 
Vickie Wilson in preparing the manuscript, 
was invaluable. 

It is for the teachers of the future that this 
book was written, together with their pupils. 
It will touch them, in all probability, through 
the interest and concern of the school officials 
and teacher educators who recognize the last- 
ing importance of a high quality of literacy 
for the development of their countries, as well 


as for the personal well-being of citizens 
within them. 


1 


Reading in today’s world 


Ralph C. Staiger 


‘The... dog . . . jumped... into the... 
box.’ Jimmy’s face is tense and his voice high- 
pitched and strained. Painfully, he pronounces 
the words on the page before him. Fortunate- 
ly, the material is easy and within his expe- 
rience. He understands fairly well, especially 
with the help of the illustrations to reassure 
him that his recognition of some words is 
accurate. .. . 

Bright-eyed Eloise reads aloud from an 
adult magazine to her mother’s friends. 
Mother is proud, and her friends envious. of 
course, Eloise does not know the meanings of 
some of the words she glibly pronounces, and 
she stumbles uncertainly over some phrases. 
Her comprehension is not questioned by the 
adults, although some suspicion that she does 
not fully understand has formed in the minds 
of the most envious observers. . . - s 

Settling back in his chair, James hears his 
wife say, ‘Ready in five minutes, dear.’ James 
knows that he will have to leave for a meeting 
immediately after dinner, and if he wants to 
look at the newspaper, he will have only five 
minutes to do so. 

Quickly he glances at the front page, 
scans one item of interest, a great fire he had 
heard about, and turns to the sports pages. 
After determining how his football team had 
fared, James looks at another sports story and 


turns to the editorial page. He settles down to 
determine which political arguments he can 
use at the meeting tonight. 

‘Dinner’s ready, James,’ he hears. . . . 

Flipping through the telephone book, 
Mary runs a finger down the columns. Stop- 
ping at a name, she looks intently, then moves 
on to another. With a smile of satisfaction, 
she writes the number on her pad and returns 
the telephone book to its shelf. . . . 

Has Mary been reading? Yes, and so 
have the others, except that we must have 
reservations about Eloise’s relatively empty 
pronunciation of words. Literacy takes many 
forms, only a few of which have been de- 
scribed. The saga of the growth of literacy has 
never been told; it is still going on. Unfortu- 
nately, it does not have high moments. of 
drama and spine-tingling conflict. Instead, it 
is a story of individual children and adults who 
strive to unlock the secrets of the printed page 
for diversion, information or self-improve- 
ment. At some stages, help from a teacher is 
desirable, but for the most part learning to 
read is a personal, individual task which 
never ends. 

Even the most intelligent and sophisti- 
cated individuals find that reading is an activ- 
ity full of unexpected challenges and rewards. 
The Second World War forced Bernard 
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Berenson, the art historian and critic, into 
seclusion in his Italian villa with only his 
library and family. He maintained that these 
years were among the most creative of his life 
(Berenson, 1960, p. vii). In most cases the 
learner does not realize the complexity of his 
task nor the significance of his achievement. 
Reading is a high-level intellectual task which 
was once considered beyond the scope of 
most men. 

Universal literacy is a relatively new 
phenomenon. In his readable economic his- 
tory of literacy in the West, Cipolla (1969, 
p. 8) highlighted the newness of universal liter- 
acy: 


access to the art. 


It can happily be said tha 
how to deal with written 
considered dangerous for a country, as it 
sometimes was in the past. For example, the 
Academy at Rouen in 1746 debated the 
problem: ‘Is it advantageous or is it harmful 
for the State to have Peasants who know how 
to read and write?’ (Fontaine de Rebesq, 
1878). The arguments most often used to 
oppose extended literacy were based on fear 
by the élite that a literate Society would leave 
no one to do the work of the world, and fear 
that the newly literate would Tead seditious 
religious or political materials, and so chal- 
lenge the ‘establishment’. As the demands of 
industrial development made it desirable for 
a worker to be able to read and Write, these 
arguments usually broke down, although 
e 


t a people’s knowing 
language is no longer 
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vestiges of them remain today. Since then, 
most countries have established a pattern of 
universal education in which reading plays 
an important role. It has been estimated, 
however, that of 373 million school-age chil- 
dren in the world, only 115 million (30 per 
cent) are in school. The majority of these, 
unfortunately, will not complete the primary 
course and will very likely operate at a low 
level of reading ability (Mandelbaum, 1966). 
There is still much work to do, if reading is to 
become truly universal, 

Many readers have been lost in the 
chasms which result from the splitting of 
definitional hairs. Nevertheless, the risk must 
be taken, for the subject of this book, reading, 
has been used in many ways and can be viewed 
from numerous vantage points. g 

Preparing a technical paper for a series 
of research studies on the reading process, 
Gephart encountered a problem familiar to 
most reading specialists. A planning team 
from several institutions was called together 
for six weeks to generate a research plan. One 
aspect of such planning is the rigorous defini- 
tion of the terms and variables to be used. 
Gephart (1970, Pp. 8) reported, 


An error was made in the selection of the team 
at this point. A conscious effort was made to find 
Persons who not only represented a specific discipline, 
but who displayed a Concurrent interest in reading. AS 
aresult the team had more than one ‘expert’ in reading. 
Each of these persons had a different view of what 
reading is. The remaining members heard divergent 
Statements about the nature of reading. 


The work of the group was delayed until a 
careful analysis of many definitions had been 
made. Thirty pages of the report are devoted 
to this comparison and analysis. The point is 
carefully made that One-sentence or one- 


paragraph definitions of reading are of neces- 
sity inadequate and that a true definition must 
incorporate all of the definitional approaches. 
‘Only in such a manner will the brief defini- 
tion... have the proper semantic structure’ 
(ibid, p. 174). i 

The tentative summary definition finally 
stated was, 


Reading is a term used to refer to an interaction 
by which meaning encoded in visual stimuli by an 
author becomes meaning in the mind of the reader. 
The interaction always includes three facets: (1) mate- 
rial to be read; (2) knowledge possessed by the reader; 
and (3) physiological and intellectual activities. The 
variability apparent when the interaction is viewed 
at different points in time is a result of the variability 
possible in each of the several facets, 


A footnote explains further, ‘This definition 
does not imply that the meaning intended by 
the author automatically becomes the reader’s 
meaning. Errors in encoding and decoding 
mediate against this correspondence’ (ibid., 
p. 174). f l 

Another definition of reading which 
indicates the differences in point of view 
among scholars in the field follows (Tinker 
and McCullough, 1962, p. 13): 


Reading involves the recognition of printed or 
written symbols which serve as stimuli for the recall 
of meanings built up through past experience, and the 
construction of new meanings through manipulation 
of concepts already possessed by the reader. The 
resulting meanings are organized into thought pro- 
cesses according to the purposes adopted by the 
reader. Such an organization leads to modified thought 
and/or behavior, or else leads to new behavior which 
takes its place, either in personal or in social devel- 
opment. 


It can be seen that the behavioural outcomes 
of reading are highlighted in this definition. 
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Some have quarrelled with this point of view 
and suggested that the art of reading alpha- 
betical writing can be learned only after the 
learner has an engrained habit of producing 
the sounds which are represented by the 
writing which represents these phonemes. It 
can be seen that this definition is a limited 
one, taking into consideration only the first 
stages of a child’s reading. A broader defini- 
tion of reading is used by most of the contri- 
butors to this book. 


Language and reading 


Humans are set apart from other crea- 
tures by their ability to use language for 
communication. This ability has become the 
focus of attention for many observers and 
scientists, and a growing body of knowledge 
about various aspects of language in commu- 
nication has appeared. The study of language 
cuts across many fields, each of which has an 
interest in communication because it is either 
central to its concerns or because it impinges 
upon the central problems of the field. An 
educational psychologist, for instance, is 
interested in how humans learn language; an 
anthropologist looks upon language as an 
important aspect of the culture of a given 
group; a physiologist is concerned with the 
function of the body which makes speech 
possible. 

It is apparent that a study of reading 
must be concerned with many aspects of 
language. In a survey of the development of 
linguistic science, Fries (1963) delineated the 
various characteristics of human language 
which have emerged during its history. Some 
of the assumptions about language which 
have become acceptable and which have direct 
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relationship to the teaching and learning of 
reading are adapted below. It can be seen that 
oral language forms the basis for most of 
these generalizations and that some have great 
importance for the teacher of bilingual chil- 
dren: 

1. Multiple meanings for words are normal 
and frequently used words can be expect- 
ed to have a variety of meanings. 

2. Regular usage of the native speakers of a 
language constitutes the only basis for 
‘correctness’. 

3. In general, there are no language sounds 
which are easy or difficult in themselves. 
Ease or difficulty of hearing or of pro- 
nunciation is the function of the way the 
phonetic material appears in a person’s 
native language. 

4. The child develops great facility in his 
native language and he also learns to 
ignore those features which are not 
relevant to these word and sentence 
patterns. If limited to his native language, 
he increasingly develops blind spots for a 
whole range of physical difference which 
constitutes the identifying units of other 
languages. 

5. The functioning units of a language are 
not vocal sound patterns added together 
as building blocks, but are bundles of 
contrastive differences of sound features, 
of sequences, of distribution, and of pitch. 

The study of languages is a relatively new 

science and new points of view are developing 

constantly. It may be important to indicate 
that the above generalizations are accepted by 
most linguists, who are as a group averse to 
making general statements about ‘all lan- 
guages’. 

The study of language from many van- 
tage points is important to the teaching of 
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reading. There is little doubt that languages 
differ from one another, but there are also 
predictable relationships among them. One 
generalization is that among mature readers 
in the languages of the world, reading is 
essentially the same. 


Reading in various languages 


A chapter in Gray’s The Teaching of 
Reading and Writing (2nd ed., 1969) sum- 
marized four groups of research studies of the 
reading process conducted in various lan- 
guages. Included were the pioneer experiments 
in France and Germany; the United States 
eye-movement studies in reading since 1900; 
similar studies of reading in the Chinese, 
Japanese and Spanish languages since 1920; 
and, finally, Gray’s eye-movement study of 
reading in fourteen languages employed 
throughout the world today. The languages 
included Arabic, Burmese, Chinese, English, 
French, Hebrew, Hindi, Japanese, Korean, 
Navaho, Spanish, Thai, Urdu and Yoruba. 
Gray summarizes (ibid., p. 59-60): 


The mature reader, as he seeks the meaning o 
the passage, follows the lines in an alternation 0 
short eye movements and pauses. At each fixation 
he recognizes words as wholes, that is by their 
general form and striking characteristics. As a rule, 
two or three words are recognized at each fixation 
of the eyes, At times the good reader makes a regres- 
sive movement to recognize unfamiliar words o! 
ascertain the meaning. Oral reading is necessarily 
slower than silent reading and is of a slightly different 
pattern. There are great individual differences in the 
level of proficiency attained. h P 

The mature reader has mastered the basic atti- 
tudes and skills required for good oral reading and 
fluent, thoughtful, silent reading. Irrespective of the 
form and structure of languages, these attitudes and 
skills include a thoughtful reading attitude, accuracy 


and independence in recognizing words, a reasonably 
wide span of recognition, the regular forward move- 
ments of the eyes along the lines with only such regres- 
sive movements as are necessary, the accurate return 
sweep of the eyes from the end of one line to the 
beginning of the next, the fusing of separate words 
and groups of words into the ideas they represent, and 
the ability to interpret these ideas. 


The differences noted in this report stemmed 
from extraneous causes rather than general 
ones. Some individuals had not read in their 
mother tongue for many years—a few Navaho 
and Yoruba readers—and had subsequently 
used another language in school. They were 
slow readers, and made numerous regressions. 
The Korean readers were accustomed to read- 
ing material with both Chinese characters and 
Korean words. The passages used for the 
study were presented in Korean words only, 
reducing the speed of reading considerably. 
There were more repetitions of words in 
oral reading than in silent reading, according 
to the eye-movement photographs, which 
confirmed previous studies (ibid., p. 58). 


... Areader may make a regression in oral reading 
for any of the various reasons that cause him to do so 
in silent reading. In addition, he may move his eyes 
backward in oral reading to check the pronunciation 
or the exact order of the words in a passage, to deter- 
mine which words to accentuate in reading aloud and, 
at times, to wait until the voice more nearly overtakes 
the eyes in reading. 


The readers of Arabic and Hebrew explained 
that they had been taught to read each line 
with great care, which caused many regres- 
sions. English readers tended to move their eyes 
rapidly along the lines and regressed to check 
first impressions. In general, it was concluded 
that many regressions are due more to such 
factors as immaturity in reading, type of 
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training received and individual perceptual 
habits than to the nature of the language. 
Even though the form of writing is quite 
different, reading in various languages appears 
to be quite similar. One Chinese investigator 
suggested the reason (Hu, 1926, p. 135): 


The size of the word, length of line, and difference 
in language structure may present numerous differ- 
ences; but the habits of a mature reader are determined 
by the words and the meanings they carry. A word to 
the mature reader has significance only in proportion 
to the individual’s experience and not on account 
of its physical or linguistic qualities.... A word in 
Chinese and a word in English may have very different 
origin, development and structure, but both of them 
have come to occupy about the same place through 
social usage. 


Culture and reading 


The relationship between a reader and 
his culture is an intimate one. Not only is his 
language very closely tied up with his thinking 
about regional and social processes, but, 
Sapir (1949, p. 162) has suggested, ‘The fact 
of the matter is that the “real world” is to a 
large extent unconsciously built upon the 
language habits of the group. No two lan- 
guages are ever sufficiently similar to be 
considered the same social reality.’ 

The perceptions of reality which different 
cultural groups maintain have a profound 
influence. Wall (1958, p. 57) indicates, 


Effective education is closely allied to the culture 
from which it grows and to which it contributes as 
steadily modifying and shaping force... we incline o 
forget how much the success of formal schooli " 
depends upon the cultural conditioning of the aul 


before he e i ; 
e ver comes to school and during his school 
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The anthropologist Hall has carried the 
influence of culture on learning one step 
farther (1959, p. 53): 


What complicates matters, however, is [that] 
people reared in different cultures /earn to learn differ- 
ently. Some do so by memory and rote without refer- 
ence to ‘logic’ as we think of it, while some learn by 
demonstration but without the teacher requiring the 
student to do anything himself while ‘learning’. Some 
cultures, like the American, stress doing as a principle 
of learning, while others have very little of the prag- 
matic. The Japanese even guide the hand of the pupil, 
while our [United States] teachers usually are not 
Permitted to touch the other person. Education and 
educational systems are about as laden with emotion 
and as characteristic of a given culture as its lan- 
guage.... The fact is that once people have learned 


to learn in a given way it is extremely hard for them 
to learn in any other way. 


How a child learns to read is influenced by 
many factors. The attitudes and values which 
surround him are invisible, perhaps, but they 
are nevertheless real. An old culture changes 
slowly, for its mechanisms for preserving the 
past operate from generation to generation 
and traditional education serves to reinforce 
traditional values and attitudes, When new 
technology impinges upon the ancient ways, 
resistance can be expected from individuals 
who know only the ancient attitudes and 
values. The school’s new teaching can be 
expected to be suspect. An example might be 
useful. In the Moslem world the Maktabs, or 
mosque schools, represent the old culture, 
while the secular government schools, which 
teach somewhat new and foreign values, are 
not wholly accepted by many villagers. Lack 
of acceptance can take many forms, all of 
which have a negative influence on the work 
of a pupil. 

In many parts of Asia education entitles 
one to have ‘white hands’, and so the school 
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graduate does not expect to engage in practi- 
cal work. The Western notion of using an 
education is in conflict with the ancient 
Eastern attitudes, and change is very slow. 
If the learner expects his education to be an 
end in itself, he will not use it as the beginning 
of a new life. When the emphasis in instruc- 
tion is solely on the memorization of ancient 
texts, the recall of lectures and textbook 
passages, and discourse with the instructor 
about a given content, talk is the result. 
Brembeck (1962, p. 284-5) has discussed the 
problem directly: 


Now the problem is not the talk. It is, rather, the 
inability to move from talk to action. This inability 
must be understood within the cultural setting of 
colonial people only recently set free to develop their 
own lands. When a foreign power has for generations 
carried on the vital functions of government, reaching 
down and influencing the lives of the masses, the art 
of decision making and action taking is lost, atrophied 
through lack of use. Talk is the only action available 
to people. It finally becomes a substitute for action, 
an end in itself. 


According to the definition of reading by 
Tinker and McCullough cited earlier in this 
chapter, reading leads to modified thought 
and/or behaviour. This might be considered a 
‘Western’ definition in the eyes of some read- 
ers, with the teacher helping individuals not 
only to learn to read, but also to use read- 
ing. 


The teacher and reading 


Although the language and the culture in 
which a learner lives are important, the process 
of his learning to read also involves an inter- 
mediary, the teacher. Some few individuals 
apparently learn to read by themselves, but 


the great majority must be helped to master 
the complexities of the task. Most children 
who read before they attend school have 
been introduced to the first stages of reading 
through someone—a parent, a grandparent, 
or a sister ‘playing school’. Very few actually 
teach themselves, although it is said that 
John Milton and Horace Mann, to cite only 
two examples of exceptional men, both taught 
themselves to read when they were 3 years 
old. 

Although members of the family have an 
important influence in helping to provide the 
necessary language and experience back- 
ground for a learner, the teacher has the direct 
responsibility to teach him. How this is done 
varies greatly among individual teachers, 
according to the circumstances. Not only are 
there great variations among teachers’ indi- 
vidual aptitudes and personalities, but the 
way a teacher functions also depends upon 
the available materials and facilities. For 
instance, if there is no available collection of 
books, no matter how much the teacher 
wishes to encourage broad independent read- 
ing, the circumstances will make such a 
practice virtually impossible. Instead of free 
reading, intensive study of the limited texts 
at hand is likely to take place, with such out- 
side reading as the teacher’s ingenuity can 
provide. 

The method used to teach reading is 
often inherent in the materials available. For 
generations, however, good teachers have 
been adding their individual stamp to official 
methods, so that the individual needs of 
learners can be met. Additional practice 
materials beyond those included in the text- 
book, the personalization of a situation in a 
story, or the expansion or contraction of a 
lesson are just a few of the ways in which the 
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teacher adjusts to the textual strictures of 

limited materials. 

The long-range goals which good teach- 
ers have usually kept in mind for reading 
instruction are fourfold: 

1. The encouragement of the full use of an 
individual’s capacities in his reading, so 
that his influence on his culture can be 
optimum, as well as his self-realization. 

2. The efficient use of reading as a tool of 
learning and inquiry, as well as the 
pleasurable use of reading for relaxa- 
tion and escape. 

3. The broadening of students’ reading 
interests beyond their present state. 

4. The encouragement of an attitude toward 
reading which will lead to a lifetime 
interest in reading of many kinds and for 
many purposes. 

While these goals may seem remote to the 
teachers facing many children every day in 
the classroom, they are nevertheless overrid- 
ing concerns of literacy education—concerns 
which most effective teachers bear in mind as 
they strive to give their classroom instruction 
its highest meaning. 

But it takes more than long-range goals 
to help a child achieve literacy of the highest 
order. In addition, specific activities are 
required which make up many of the short- 
range goals of reading instruction. Setting up 
situations which will encourage the learner 
to grow from his present Stage of reading toa 
higher level is the day-to-day responsibility 
of a teacher. 

This presumes that the teacher can as- 
certain the present Stage of development, and 
can also make certain that the student has 
indeed retained the present lesson. Here the 
teacher becomes an artist as well as a techni- 
cian in the classroom. Many years ago Gabriel 
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de Compayré (1886, p. 6) quoted the proverb, 
‘As is the master, so is the method’. This has 
been borne out by the most modern investiga- 
r 
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Stages of psycholingual development 


Language is a distinguishing mark of 
humanity. Other animals interact by means of 
sounds and body movements, but no other 
species has conventionalized its cries and 
utterances to constitute a systematic symbol- 
ism in the way that man has with language. 

This arbitrary symbolic system must be 
learned anew by each human infant. Like 
other conventions, language differs from one 
cultural group to the next. The vocal chords 
of the human throat can produce a practically 
unlimited number of sounds, yet any indivi- 
dual will learn to use only those sounds which 
occur in the languages he speaks. If a young 
child is brought up outside the country of his 
birth, he will acquire the sounds used in the 
language of his adopted country rather than 
the ones used in the language of his native 
country. 

Usually the human infant acquires lan- 
guage by a long process of trial and error in 
his natural environment. Carroll (1960, p. 745) 
describes the process of language learning in 
this way: 


Throughout his language development, the child 
learns what verbal or gestural responses will get what 
he wants or fend off what he dislikes, and what re- 
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sponses on the part of others are the cues for what he 
wants or does not want. At first the responses involved 
are very gross or global, but gradually they become 
differentiated and structured. ... The child discovers 
the critical distinctions in his language by an uncon- 
scious trial-and-error process. He learns to imitate 
the responses of others, but he also learns to try new 
responses and combinations of responses and to gener- 
alize. His errors and sometimes his ‘bright sayings? 
are the result of a failure to recognize critical distinc- 
tion in sound, form, or meaning, or the result of a 
false analogy into which he is trapped by the incon- 
sistencies of the language. There are probably clear 
and relatively uniform developmental sequences in the 
distinctions learned, but investigators have failed to 
trace these in sufficient detail... . 


Until recently language development has been 
studied in only a few societies. There is a lack 
of data on the stages of language development 
in those societies which have not yet been 
studied. The studies we have show that in the 


1. In the writing of this chapter I have drawn exten- 
sively on the work of John B. Carroll, Jeanne Chall. 
Eleanor J. Gibson, Marion D. Jenkinson John 
Mountford and Robert C. Calfee with Richard L 
Venezky; my indebtedness to their penetrating 
analysis of the field of reading goes much beyond 
the references cited. I am grateful to Hanna Abels 
for her help in the research which preceded the 
writing of this chapter and to Richard L, Venezk 
for reading the manuscript. His good counsel ey 


helpful comments were freel: ivi 
es aie y given and much 
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first few months a baby’s vocalizations are 
mainly crying, cooing and miscellaneous non- 
descript sounds. This period is followed by the 
so-called ‘babbling’ stage in which the baby 
develops a phonetically diversified type of 
random vocalization. Babbling is mainly un- 
learned, but investigators tend to feel that 
proper reinforcement at this stage might be 
an important factor in later language devel- 
opment. In the latter part of the babbling 
period (which usually occurs, according to 
these investigators, from 8 to 10 months and 
sometimes even earlier), there are the first 
indications of understanding and recognition 
of certain symbolic gestures, intonations, 
words and phrase-structures on the part of 
the child. 

When learning to speak and understand 
his mother tongue, the child learns to designate 
objects by combinations of sounds. Slowly he 
learns that combinations of sounds stand not 
only for objects but also for actions, for rela- 
tions between objects, for feelings and desires, 
and for ideas. Learning his mother tongue 
means, in other words, learning first the audi- 
tory symbols which represent the world 
around him. At a later stage he also learns 
that auditory symbols can stand for abstract 
relations. As time progresses, words become 
a firm substitute for objects, actions and rela- 
tions. The world of fact becomes represented 
by a world of symbols. 

After having learned to substitute one 
symbolic system for the world of reality, 
learning to read means learning to recognize 
this system in a different form. Instead of 
auditory symbols, the new system is composed 
of visual symbols. But while in the first 
instance the assimilation of the idea that 
abstract relations can be represented by words 

is a slow process, necessitating very many 
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experiences in different frameworks, and a 
long process of trial and error, the early stages 
of learning to read are primarily the transla- 
tion of one set of symbols into another. When 
viewed in this way, learning to read is but a 
second and comparatively much easier step. 

While at one time it was assumed that the 
perceptual and’intellectual maturity required 
for learning to read is attained only relatively 
late in infancy, more recent evidence seems to 
show that some children are able to learn to 
read at a relatively early age. Success in teach- 
ing even some 2- and 3-year-olds to read has 
been reported by experimenters. Moreover; 
independent reading after age 5 is fairly often 
encountered among children of academically 
oriented parents when there is little evidence 
of concentrated and prolonged teaching efforts 
(Durkin, 1966). Much has been made of the 
fact that follow-up studies of such early read- 
ers seem to indicate that they generally do 
better in their later school performance than 
children of the same age who were not early 
readers. It seems that to infer a cause-and- 
effect relationship based on such slight evi- 
dence is rather dangerous. Rather, one can 
assume quite confidently that the very factors 
in the home environment of these children, 
which caused them to become early readers, 
continued also to operate during their early 
years at school, and influenced the quality of 
their general performance there. It should also 
be remembered that so far such follow-up 
studies were only of short duration and there 
is still no evidence that the reported early gain 
continued throughout the entire school career. 

While these studies seem to have ou 
cated that there are no general physiologica 
barriers which prevent children from learning 
to read at a much earlier age than generally 
thought possible, they have not answered the 


question which seems much more pertinent, 
namely, what is the best age for learning to 
read and write. There seems little doubt that 
so far the experiments aimed at teaching read- 
ing at an early age entailed an inordinate 
amount of effort on the part of both the 
teacher and the child. Observational data 
which has accumulated over the years seem 
to point to the age after 5, or more specifically 
about 6, as the age at which reading is acquir- 
ed without undue effort by normal children in 
large segments of the population. Unfortuna- 
tely, so far none of this evidence has been 
systematically collected in a number of cul- 
tures, nor have any studies put the problem 
to well-controlled test. 


The skills of reading 


In a very general sense one might say 
that the skills of reading are essentially the 
same all over the world, irrespective of the 
language which is read. Under any conditions 
the reader will have to use essentially two 
skills. First he has to be able to discriminate 
the symbols used in the writing system of his 
language. In nearly all instances this means 
that he has to be able to identify graphic 
symbols by sight. However, at least in the 
case of a blind reader, it might mean the iden- 
tification of symbols by touch. . 

Only when he is able to identify the 
symbols presented can the reader proceed to 
the second step. By interpreting the symbols 
which he has previously identified, he derives 
from them the message which they were meant 
to convey. 

In an experienced reader these two pro- 
cesses blend into one to such an extent that 
it is difficult both for him as well as for an 
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outside observer to distinguish between them. 
Looking at a written sentence, its meaning 
‘flashes’ into his mind, so that in many in- 
stances he is not even aware of the combina- 
tion of skills which he has employed. For our 
purpose we shall have to consider these two 
processes separately, for different psycholo- 
gical and linguistic problems are involved in 
each of them. While we shall have to deal 
with these skills separately, in order to gain a 
better understanding of each of them, we do 
not imply that they should also be separated 
for purposes of teaching. 


Skills related to identification 


Superficially, it would seem that the skills 
needed to translate graphic symbols into 
spoken language units should be the same 
irrespective of the language with which we 
are dealing. In all languages the reader will 
have to examine the graphic symbols before 
him and compare them to his stored know- 
ledge of other graphic symbols (those which 
he has learned during his life experience so 
far) in order to determine the language units 
the graphic symbols represent. For a person 
who is still labouring at the early stages of 
trying to identify the symbols set before him, 
in order to translate them into language units, 
the relative ease or difficulty of his task will 
be influenced to a large extent by the features 
of the symbols he has to deal with, as well as 
by the nature of their relation to the spoken 
language. 

If the graphic symbols the beginning 
reader has to learn to identify are very 
complex, with many strokes, curves and serifs 


is For a detailed and careful analysis of the i 
raised in this paragraph, see Carroll, 1964. ie 
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in each of them, his task will be much harder 
than if they are relatively simple, as for in- 
stance, the Roman ‘o’ and ‘v’. But simplicity 
versus complexity is not the only way in which 
graphic symbols used for various languages 
can differ. 

A second quality is the degree to which 

they resemble one another, or are discrimin- 
able. Some languages use graphic symbols 
which do not resemble one another closely, 
On the other hand, it does seem that, when- 
ever there are great similarities among the 
graphic symbols of a writing system, the 
beginning reader will find it more difficult to 
identify those symbols easily and constantly. 
In other words, whenever graphic symbols 
resemble one another to a marked degree, we 
can anticipate more mistakes in identifying 
them on the part of a beginning reader than 
we would for a reader learning to identify 
graphic symbols which are markedly different 
from one another. Let us again use an example 
taken from Roman type. While, for instance, 
no special difficulty seems to be encountered 
in most European languages in learning the 
capital A, capital H or other letters which do 
not resemble any other character closely, a 
great deal has been written about the difficulty 
beginning readers have in learning to tell ‘b’ 
and ‘d’ or ‘p’ and ‘g’ apart. The real difficulty 
in these cases is, of course, that the lower-case 
‘b’ and ‘d’ are more than just very similar 
—they are identical except for orientation. 
They share the same graphic symbol, but the 
act of reversing the symbol makes it stand for 
two different letters. Other conditions being 
equal, the more letter similarities or different 
uses of identical graphical symbols to be 
found in the script of a given language, 
the more difficult it will be for the beginning 
reader to learn to identify all of them. 
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A third quality of the script which we 
will have to bear in mind is the relative sizes 
of the graphic symbols used. In some lan- 
guages the graphic symbols used to represent 
language units are all of approximately the 
same size. In others minute signs combine 
with larger symbols to form the graphic system 
by which speech is represented. In Hebrew, 
for instance, a single dot can have eight 
different functions depending on its location 
in relation to the other graphic symbols in a 
given word. 

A fourth quality is constancy or un- 
changeability. Do the graphic symbols used 
in writing have only one form, in which they 
are used invariably, or are they represented in 
different ways, either concurrently or at 
different times? The varying printed forms of 
the Roman lower case ‘a’ or ‘g’ are a good 
example in point. A further example is the 
existence of different modes of representing 
the same symbols, such as upper-case and 
lower-case letters or printed and cursive 
writing. Another example would be letters 
which change their form according to their 
Position in a word, In Arabic, for instance, 
the same letter is printed in a modified form 
when it appears at the beginning, the middle 
or the end of a word. 

The relative ease or difficulty of the 
beginning Teading task will be greatly influ- 
enced by the special attributes of the graphic 
symbols used in the language. But these 
attributes are not the only ways in which 
written languages may differ from one 
another. Equally important is the nature of 
the relationship of the graphic symbols to the 
spoken language. 
In some languages the graphic symbols 
used in writing represent ideas, as, for in- 
stance, in Chinese; in others they stand for 


sounds occurring in speech. Even in the latter 
case, in some languages most variations of 
spoken sounds are represented by single 
letters, while in others one has to rely on 
letter combinations for an effective translation 
of written symbols into speech. In both cases 
there is the added problem of constancy. Are 
the letters or letter combinations used to 
represent spoken language read invariably in 
one way only? Or can a letter or a combina- 
tion of letters assume different vocal mean- 
ings according to varying sets of circum- 
stances? 

While a vast literature has sprung up 
around the problem of symbol-sound corre- 
spondences in English, little has been done 
so far in comparing in this respect writing 
systems of different languages. While no 
authoritative data are available at present, 
there can be little doubt that crucial differences 
in the way writing translates to speech pose 
completely different sets of problems to 
beginning readers in different languages. It is 
evident that while it is certainly helpful if a 
child is able to distinguish easily between the 
sounds used in the language he is learning to 
read, the extent to which he will have to 
draw on this skill will largely depend on the 
symbol-sound relationship of the language he 
learns as well as on the teaching method 
adopted. 

"k would also be well to remember that 
both blind and deaf children learn to read, 
and in the better training institutions even at 
a fairly early age. It would seem that it is not 
so much a general type of visual or auditory 
discrimination skill which is needed by a 
beginning reader but rather a special combi- 
nation of skills which varies according to the 
attributes of the writing system he is acquit- 
ing, be it even Braille. 
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People also speak of feading’ jeve when 
the reader does not grasp the meaning of 
what is read. If a person has learned to decode 
a language such as Greek, he can in many 
instances ‘read’ it quite fluently without 
understanding what he reads. Ceremonial 
usage (custom) in some religions entails the 
reading of prayers in a language not under- 
stood by the reader. But even in one’s own 
language a reader sometimes encounters a 
passage which he is well able to decode while 
he still cannot derive any meaning from 
it. Reed (1965), in his thoughtful attempt to 
arrive at a theory of language, speech and 
writing, provides an excellent example of 
this aspect of reading. He says: 


Anyone who has learned to read can read many 
sentences whose meanings are almost completely 
unknown to him. I shall now do so: ‘The theory of 
functions of a complex variable deals with the differ- 
entiability of complex functions, analytic continua- 
tion, the residue theorem, and conformal mapping.’ In 
reading this sentence, I had no difficulty whatever in 
identifying all the linguistic forms—both the words 
and the syntactic structures—but I would find it 
impossible to produce a paraphrase that would be 
remotely satisfactory to a mathematician. That is, I 
read this sentence but I didn’t understand it. 


This example well illustrates that, while the 
acquisition of identification skills in most 
languages is essentially a finite process, this 
cannot be said of the skills related to inter- 
pretation. One can assume that at some stage, 
depending on the difficulties encountered in a 
specific writing system, a reader will have 
successfully mastered most of the possible 
situations inherent in decoding it. From then 
on, in most cases, he will not require any 
additional decoding skills. We can say that he 
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has mastered decoding in that language. 
Actually, when a normal child is taught to 
decode writing in his mother tongue, one 
assumes that he will master the decoding 
process within several years. On the other 
hand, acquiring the skills related to interpre- 
tation continues throughout one’s whole 
school career and, in most cases, well into 
adult life. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that so far 
research has not done full justice to this 
immense and complex area. Jenkinson (1969) 
concludes, ‘Our current knowledge of this 
important area is like a fifteenth century map 
of the world—a mixture of truth and error.’ 
At the risk then of disseminating more error 


than truth, let us look briefly at the skills 
related to interpretation. 


Interpretation related to the material read. 
When one tries to isolate the skills a reader 
uses in interpreting what he reads one has, 
clearly, to deal with the reader. Yet, as is 
evident from even this short statement, one 
can hardly divest the discussion of how one 
understands what one reads from the funda- 
mental problem of what it is that one reads, 
A brief discussion of the problems inherent in 
the material being read clearly must precede 
any attempt at understanding the skills used 
in interpreting the material. Let us mention 
a few factors pertaining to the material read 
which will influence comprehension, 

Vocabulary. Are most of the words used 
well-known to the reader, or is there a heavy 
load of relatively difficult or even unfamiliar 
words? Do the words appear in their simplest 
and most frequent form, or do they, as is espe- 
cially possible in inflected languages, appear 
in complicated and sometimes r; 


‘are forms? 
Syntactic structure of the material, Irre- 
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spective of vocabulary load, reading materials 
in any language can vary widely according to 
the way in which sentences are constructed. 
Sentence structure can range from simple 
declarative statements to highly complex 
Structures with multiple-embedded clauses. 
Some languages allow a wide play in the 
uses of tense and/or word order in a sentence, 
so that sometimes many subordinate clauses 
may precede the subject. In fact, foreign read- 
ers are sometimes heard to complain that in 
German, for instance, one may have to read 
half a page before one can even find the subject 
of a sentence. Recently some American basal 
reading series have come under attack for 
simplifying sentences to such an extent as to 
divorce them from resemblance to normal 
everyday speech. Critics have complained 
that this introduces an artificial syntactic 
Structure, which can be difficult to under- 
stand. 1 y 

Content. Reed’s statement at the begin- 
ning of this section is a powerful example of 
the way content per se is a decisive factor 1n 
understanding any material read. Even an 
experienced reader will not be able to under- 
stand material which deals in a specialized 
way with a content area with which he is 
totally unfamiliar. Moreover, even if the 
general vocabulary used is relatively easy and 
the syntactic structure simple, many of the 
concepts specific to that content area may 
be unfamiliar for him and thus block under- 
standing. 

Author-related factors. Though apparent- 
ly little has been done so far to probe more 
deeply into the question of how personal 
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1. For a more detailed discussion of this particular 
subject, see Strickland, 1962. 


factors within the author influence the pub- 
lished material he produces, there can be little 
doubt that such a factor does exist and that it 
defies attempts to be compressed into one of 
the previous classes. In Jenkinson’s (1969, p. 
44) words: ‘The tone of the writer, his attitude 
towards both his subject and towards the 
reader, all apparently affect the level of 
comprehension.’ Undoubtedly, the extent to 
which the author himself has been able to 
think through his problem in all its ramifica- 
tions and arrive at a clearly formulated and 
precise statement will have a decisive effect in 
this respect. 


Interpretation related to the reader. We 
can now return to the reader himself in an 
attempt to clarify the skills he puts to use 
when he sets about interpreting the graphic 
symbols he has been able to identify. 

At the early stages of learning 
meaning seems to be derived word by word. 
Even at this relatively simple stage it 1s difficult 
to know whether the meaning of a word comes 
to the mind of the reader as a by-product of 
his being able to sound it correctly or that, 
on the contrary, at some stage during his 
attempts at identification the meaning of a 
word is suddenly understood and only then 
is the reader able to pronounce it.t Most 
experienced teachers might maintain that in 
fact both processes function simultaneously 
with some words being derived by the one 
and some by the other, by the same besin TOE 
reader during the course of the same single 
lesson. d 

Still, one will have to bear in mind that 
other factors are at play. One can assume, for 
instance, that in a writing system with high 
symbol-sound correspondences @ beginning 
reader will understand many words as a 
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direct result of being able to sound them 
correctly. On the other hand, teachers of 
beginning reading in English for instance, 
might maintain, and probably correctly so, 
that in their experience, beginning readers are 
more often first aware of the meaning of a 
word and are only then able to sound it 
correctly. 

Furthermore, both sequences proposed 
here assume that the beginning reader has 
already acquired a firm expectancy that mean- 
ing is inherent in the material read and should 
be actively looked for. It has to be remember- 
ed that for long generations beginning readers 
in many countries sounded out words correct- 
ly, but the correct sounds did not bring about 
instant understanding, partly because there 
was no expectancy that the text read (which 
was often in a foreign idiom) could be under- 
stood (Reid, 1966). 

The example we have used illustrates one 
of the most pertinent facts about reading 
comprehension: it is not possible to isolate 
interpretation skills from one another in 
order to deal with each separately. We are 
dealing with an area in which a combination 
of factors is activated at each step, and only if 
we reconcile ourselves to accept this complex- 
ity are we likely to be rewarded with a better 
understanding of the issues involved. 

Most experts today are agreed that mean- 
ingful reading is essentially a cognitive process 
during which the reader not only comprehends 
the ideas presented in a text but also inter- 
prets and evaluates them. If this is so, the 
reader must possess not only an adequate 
vocabulary and structural knowledge of the 


$ For an attempt to deal with this problem at 
depth, see Venezky et al., 1969. pears 
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language he reads, but also an adequate level 
of cognitive development and intelligence in 
order to deal with the ideas presented. Yet 
interpretation skills are not dependent on the 
cognitive domain alone. The attitude of the 
reader, his receptiveness to new ideas and his 
prejudices, as well as his interest in the mate- 
rial read and/or his motivation will all have a 
direct bearing on his interpretation skills. 

In order to bring forth the complexity 
of the skills we are dealing with and their 
interdependence on one another, it may be 
well to quote Strang’s (1965) summary of the 
ways in which able readers seem to differ from 
less able ones: 


1. In their ability to analyze language and Tecon- 
struct the meaning of a Passage, 

2. In their Ways of integrating newly acquired ideas 
with previous experience, 

3. In the intensity of their responses to what they 
read, and in their application of new insights to 
their own lives, 

4. In their grasp of symbolic Meanings: The more 
able readers Tespond about 
meaning, implied meaning, an 
offer critical evaluations; wh 
readers respond almost exclusi 
meaning. The more able also tend to be more 
objective and impersonal in their interpretations. 
The less able are more likely to confuse their 
own ideas with those of the author. 

5. In the positiveness of their attitudes toward 
literature. 

6. In their background knowled, 
poetry. 

7. In the degree of satisfaction they have derived 
from their previous experiences in Teading 
literature. 


ge of poets and 


Success and failure in learning to read 


Man invented writing thousands of years 
ago. Since then reading in different languages 
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and among different people has been passed 
on from one generation to the next. In other 
words, throughout generations some people 
have been successful in teaching other people 
to read. One would assume then that in all 
this time mankind had sufficient opportunity 
to plan the most efficient strategies for teach- 
ing reading successfully and, on the other 
hand, to become aware of the pitfalls which 
might lead to failure in learning to read so 
that these could be avoided. If this were so, 
these successful strategies would by now be 
widely known and there could hardly be any 
need for a book such as the present one. Why 
then has such a state of affairs not yet been 
reached? While it is clearly beyond the scope 
of our present task to search for a complete 
answer to this question, some facts are evident 
and warrant a short discussion. 

Though writing has accompanied man- 
kind on a long stretch of his history, it is only 
in our present century that people have 
realized that a high level of education for 
everyone is imperative if man wishes to 
improve his living conditions, For most of 
historical time it was accepted that education 
and, in many cases, even the simple skills of 
reading and writing were the province of only 
the few. As long as such an attitude prevailed 
it was deemed Sufficient that only part of the 
People of a given Society would acquire a high 
level of education, or any education at all. 

Once one reconciles oneself to the idea 
that not everybody needs an education, it 
becomes easy to accept failure with equanim- 


ity. Does Not the fact that there is failure prove 
one s own expectations 
education j 


for effective teaching strategies can start in 
earnest. Hence it is small wonder that edu- 
cational researchers and practitioners have 
only recently become adamant about the facts 
of success and failure in teaching. 

The term ‘learning for mastery’, as used 
by Bloom (1971), well expresses the urgent 
demand for a drastic reversal in attitude 
towards student achievement. Bloom argues: 


There is nothing sacred about the normal curve. 
It is the distribution most appropriate to chance and 
random activity. Education is a purposeful activity 
and we seek to have the students learn what we have 
to teach. If we are effective in our instruction, the 
distribution of achievement should be very different 
from the normal curve. In fact, we may even insist 
that our educational efforts have been unsuccessful to 
the extent to which our distribution of achievement 
approximates the normal distribution. 

‘Individual differences’ in learners is a fact that 
can be demonstrated in many ways. That our students 
vary in many ways can never be forgotten. That these 
variations must be reflected in learning standards and 
achievement criteria is more a reflection of our policies 
and practices rather than the necessities of the case. 
Our basic task in education is to find strategies which 
will take individual differences into consideration but 
which will do so in such a xy = to promote the 
fullest development of the individual. 

a Most students (perhaps over 90 percent) can 
master what we have to teach them, and it is the task 
of instruction to find the means which will enable our 
students to master the subject under consideration. 
Our basic task is to determine what we man “4 
Mastery of the subject and to search for the metho 
and materials which will enable the largest proportion 
of our students to attain such mastery- 


While Bloom was referring to formal learning 
in general and would hold that, given the 
proper pre-conditions and learning strategies, 
learning for mastery could be carried out in 
any subject and on any educational level, 
there can be little doubt about the far-reaching 
implications of his argument for reading, 
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which can in many ways be regarded as the 
cornerstone of all future education. Catherine 
Stern (Stern and Gould, 1965, p. 12-13) 
stresses the point in these words: 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that for 
each child reading is the skill upon which depends all 
he will learn in the future. It is of decisive importance 
for the beginning reader that he triumph rather than 
fail in his first experience with reading. More than in 
any other field, early success or failure determines the 
child’s attitude towards learning. If a child has learned 
to read well, he is prepared for the work he must do 
later on. If he has failed, he will carry with him a 
severe handicap. 

. . . How we teach reading to a six-year-old will 
not only influence his entire school career, but may 
also shape his whole life. 


We are then committed to a course which 
makes success in learning an absolute neces- 
sity. Nothing but full mastery at every one of 
the crucial stages of acquiring reading will 
be good enough! Why is it then that so 
often reading achievement falls short of this 
goal? 

In order to understand better the ele- 
ments which will make for success let us look 
first at instances in which success proved 
elusive and was not achieved. 


Case descriptions of unsuccessful 
situations in learning to read 


Failure can occur at any stage during the 
process of learning to read. Other chapters in 
this book will deal with failure and methods 
of coping with it in full. The cases described 
here are only meant to illustrate some of the 
ways in which learning to read can go astray, 
with no attempt being intended at present to 
understand or analyse the cases more fully. 
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The case of unco-ordinated teaching efforts 


Raymond’s father is a professor at the uni- 
versity near the private nursery school which 
Raymond attended. Faculty families consider 
this nursery school as the best in the neigh- 
bourhood and it has a long waiting list. 
Teacher-pupil ratio is extremely favourable, 
and the curriculum is well planned and many- 
sided. Raymond entered nursery school at the 
beginning of the academic year when he was 
4Y, years old. He adjusted to school well, took 
part in all activities and quickly learned to 
label his work by himself—r a YMOND—as 
well as to recognize also the written names of 
his closest friends. At the time teachers 
usually used capital letters in writing chil- 
dren’s names and the labels needed for work 
in class. 

About the middle of the school year, 
Raymond’s school was asked to participate 
in an experimental project of the university 
near by aimed at teaching reading at an early 
age. From then on all children participated in 
daily group sessions in which reading was 
taught from booklets provided by the project. 
The booklets were structured on linguistic 
principles, and were mimeographed in lower- 
case letters only. Children’s names and other 
new labels also were written from then on 
only in lower-case letters, but many of the 
previous labels and books remained in use. 
Raymond learned to write his name in the 
new way—raymond—but did not make any 
effort to learn to recognize the names of his 
friends also. Children were moved from group 
to group by reading achievement, and teach- 
ers, parents and visiting adults showed keen 
interest in their rate of progress. Surprisingly, 
Raymond, who was considered one of the 
brightest children in his class and was also 
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one of the oldest, did rather poorly in reading 
and soon found himself in a lower group and 
later in the lowest group. The booklets 
provided by the project were numbered so 
that each of the children was well aware what 
his rate of progress was compared to that of 
the other children. By the end of the school 
year Raymond was still working on the second 
booklet while some of the other children had 
already reached the fourth. He also knew the 
names of some letters. All the booklets pro- 
vided that year were on an initial level, with 
few letters and an extremely limited vocabu- 
lary. 

From nursery school Raymond went on 
to the kindergarten which was attached to the 
elementary school of his neighbourhood. He 
again encountered a very good teacher, with 
a record of success in preparing her charges 
for school. Actually a great part of the work 
in her room was usually devoted to early 
reading activities, though she had also very 
sound science and mathematics programmes. 
She believed in Providing her pupils with a 
wide variety of commercial books, and also 
did not limit her own writing in connexion 
with class work in any way. She herself, as 
well as the children in her charge, used both 
capital and lower-case letters intermingled, 
and Raymond now learned to write his name 
—Raymond. He also Participated eagerly and 
well in the mathematics and science pro- 
grammes but could not be prevailed upon to 
take part in the many reading activities, The 
Bap between him and the other children in the 
group, some of whom were already able to 
decode easy material, grew steadily wider. 

Raymond got professional help in time 
to prevent more serious difficulties, but even 
at such a relatively early stage his problems 
necessitated prolonged and intense treatment. 


His case well illustrates how learning to read 
can lead to failure because of causes which 
could have been easily prevented. The harm 
that unco-ordinated teaching efforts caused 
in his case was circumvented only as a direct 
result of his exceptionally privileged circum- 
stances. Yet, who may tell how many of our 
reading failures can ascribe their condition to 
no deeper cause than a chain of events some- 
what similar to the one described here? 


The decoder who failed to become a reader 


The case to be described now is unfortu- 
nately only too common in countries or 
neighbourhoods in which material resources 
are limited, and in which no indigenous 
children’s literature has yet developed. 

Five months after the opening of school, 
every one of the forty pupils in Dan’s first 
grade class could decode (learning to decode 
in Hebrew is relatively easy, as symbol-sound 
correspondence is highly regular). That day 
Dan returned from school in ecstasy. Had not 
the teacher promised that by the end of the 
week she would issue library books for the 
first time? Throughout that week, the future 
Class libr: ‘ary was a recurrent topic during les- 
Son time, and the importance of the future 
event as well as the care of the library books 
to be entrusted to the children were dis- 
Cussed in great detail. What a surprise then, 
to the other members of the family, when 
Dan returned from school on the great day 
rather dejected. Careful questioning soon 
elicited the probable cause. The teacher had 
announced that on the day set aside for chang- 
ing the library books—a week hence—she 
Would examine each child on the book he had 
read. During the week anxiety as well as pres- 
Sures mounted. Day by day Dan would be 
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reminded that it was time to start to read his 
book, while he would try to evade the issue. 
Finally he was prevailed upon to produce the 
treasure; it turned out to be a much repaired, 
badly printed, yellowing soft cover containing 
animal stories of the style and content pre- 
valent many years ago. Thus, on the very first 
page of the very first story the mother bird is 
devoured by a bird of prey so that eventually, 
after much hardship for everyone, she can be 
replaced by a mother substitute on the last 
page of the same story—a page which, need- 
less to say, Dan never reached. 

After a few more experiences of the same 
kind, Dan developed a routine of his own. 
Like the other pupils in his class he dutifully 
exchanged one torn old book for another 
one at one week intervals, but the books usual- 
ly remained in his satchel throughout the 
whole week and he would not even bother to 
look at them, much less read them. Dan is in 
the third grade by now, his rate of achieve- 
ment in most subjects is average, but so far 
he reads only assigned portions in his text- 
books and has not developed any habit of 
reading on his own for pleasure or in order 
to gather information. As during the primary- 
school years, reading is one of the main 
sources of acquiring knowledge and develop- 
ing language, Dan is in danger of falling more 
and more behind his peers as the years go by. 


The girl who became ill 


Dorothy was a bright little girl whose 
parents had moved only recently to the neigh- 
bourhood of the school in which she was a 
first grader. The winter that year was harsh 
and long, and Dorothy, who had no elder 
siblings and had not been exposed before to 
children’s diseases, missed school for long 
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periods of time. When spring came, Dorothy 
had fallen appreciably behind the other 
children in her class, who were already read- 
ing on their own. During a conference with 
the headmaster, the teacher maintained that 
she could see no obvious reason for Dorothy’s 
backwardness, as other pupils had also missed 
long stretches of school and yet had no 
difficulty in learning to read. Closer investiga- 
tion revealed that, in the neighbourhood, 
parents usually took an active interest in the 
school work of their children. Much coaching 
went on without the teachers being at all 
aware of it. Parents of other children who had 
fallen ill in Dorothy’s class had made it their 
responsibility to maintain constant contact 
with other parents, and had seen to it that 
their children learned all that was learned in 
class. The high general level of achievement 
within Dorothy’s class attested to the great 
amount of work which was going on outside 
of school. Dorothy’s parents, who had been 
completely unaware of the part other parents 
had in their children’s school work, had in 
fact let her down. So had her teacher who 
seemed to assume that children acquire by 
a sort of osmosis whatever they miss in class, 


Concomitants of success in reading 


Learning to read is a process which goes 
on at several levels and continues over many 
years. Only when the learner has successfully 
overcome all the difficulties inherent in every 
one of the stages he has to pass through can 
we confidently say that success in learning to 
read has been attained. Yet at every one of the 
stages many problems may arise, e.g. problems 
related to the material taught, the method of 
teaching adopted, the pressures put upon the 
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learner, and the personality of the teacher. 
Whenever a problem is not successfully 
overcome, some difficulty remains. The cumu- 
lative effect of several such difficulties leads 
to the symptom which is usually called read- 
ing failure. Only when the difficulties are 
analysed and dealt with one by one is there 
hope of redress. j 

Success in learning to read clearly requires 
a careful mapping out of all the stages of 
learning to read and an attempt to co- 
ordinate materials, methods and procedures 
and suit them to the special requirements of 
each case. Only when these carefully mapped 
Strategies are successfully executed stage by 
stage, and the planned goal is attained in 
every one of them, can we speak of a success- 
ful situation in learning to read. 

For the ordinary teacher in any single 
classroom, this will mean: (a) aclear definition 
of what it is he wants to impart; (b) a detailed 
plan of the way in which the students are to 
acquire that knowledge; (c) the preparation 
of suitable materials for the initial acquisition 
and subsequent repetition of what it is that 
is to be learned; (d) planning and carrying out 
evaluation procedures in order to assess the 
extent to which the learning goal was attained 
by every single member of the group; (e) fol- 
low-up work with individual members of the 


group who may need it, and with the group 
as a whole. 


Individual differences 


Individual differences among pupils 
learning to read have often been discussed 
in research literature. Obviously there can be 
age and/or sex differences in any group of 
learners. But also, more subtle ways in which 


learners of reading vary one from the other 
have come in repeatedly for discussion. Let us 
name only a few: physiological factors such 
as vision, general state of health and various 
kinds of brain damage; mental ability; level 
of language development; previous experience 
in reading; interest; motivation; and general 
range of knowledge. 


Differences among pupils 


Sometimes a great deal of importance 1s 
attributed to individual differences among 
pupils within any given classroom. This 
emphasis on individual differences has even 
led to the development of individualized ways 
of instruction. While there is no clear defini- 
tion of individualized instruction, what is 
most often meant by this term is a situation 
in which each child works on his own. By 
judicially applying her skills, the teacher 
introduces appropriate reading experiences 
and so leads the child on until he becomes 
a full-fledged reader. : À 

While individualized reading instruction 
can be eminently useful at various stages of 
learning to read, and moreover a number ofits 
basic tenets are so important that they should 
be remembered at all times, it does seem 
that some ambiguity has crept into the field. 

It might be well to distinguish clearly 
between the two stages of learning to read; 
namely, the initial or beginning stage 1n which 
decoding is learned, and the following eas 
in which the development in reading skills 
takes place. ‘ 

Even in a class of beginners there will be 
many personal differences among the pupils, 
yet common elements are also very much in 
evidence. In most school systems, children in 
a beginners’ class will be of approximately the 
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same age, and will live in the same neigh- 
bourhood. They thus have in common many 
of their previous life experiences, which in 
turn will have influenced their scope of know- 
ledge, use of language, range of interests, etc. 
In short, the children will be a rather homo- 
geneous group in terms of the skills needed 
for acquiring the rudiments of reading. 

We have then on the one hand a fairly 
homogeneous group, in which, moreover, all 
the members are faced with the same identical 
task. It seems that successful teaching of 
beginning to read by way of individualized 
instruction has so far been reported fairly 
often from schools functioning under parti- 
cularly favourable circumstances. This should 
not come as a surprise when one realizes that 
such a way of teaching clearly requires quite 
small classes, a spacious room, an abundance 
of materials to work with for each child, a 
great variety of different kinds of reading 
materials and a very well trained and able 
teacher. While there can be little doubt that 
in the long run all educational systems strive 
for such an ideal set of conditions, not many 
can boast of them at present. Furthermore, 
one would seriously have to raise the question 
as to whether, when faced with an identical 
task which has to be taught to a homogeneous 
group, a method of individualized instruction 
is the best way to use one’s resources. Instead, 
acting under the assumption that in many 
school systems teachers with minimal training 
will have to teach beginning reading to large 
groups of children, it would seem wiser to 
devise teaching practices in such a way as to 
help the teacher to overcome individual differ- 
ences in his classroom. 

In the initial teaching method used in the 
Viennese school district in Austria (popula- 
tion 2 million), symbols and the sounds they 
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represent are introduced one by one in a 
strictly ordered sequence. (Symbol-sound 
correspondence in German is both good and 
constant.) Usually only one or two symbols 
are learned each week. Vocabulary in the 
class-reader is limited to the words which can 
be formed from the letters which have already 
been learned. For many years this stage was 
completed by late December of first grade, at 
which time pupils were expected to be able to 
read by themselves. In 1958 the date for 
completing the first stage was deferred by two 
months, which necessitated a system-wide 
revision of class-readers. The superintendent 
in charge of the Viennese school system 
explained! that teachers had become aware of 
the fact that some children in each classroom 
had not been able to keep up with the pace of 
the rest of the class. The school authorities 
felt that these children might become so 
discouraged by feeling left behind that their 
relatively small problem could in time become 
much more serious. The Viennese educators 
believed that such a development might in 
time create personal problems which in turn 
would affect the whole class. If this assump- 
tion is well founded, by the end of first grade 
we should expect better over-all achievements 
in classrooms in which all pupils have been 
taught at the rate of the slower ones than in 
classrooms in which pupils have been grouped 
by ability and each group had progressed at a 
different rate. Impressions gathered in an 
experimental project in Israel over a period 
of four years have tended to confirm this 
assumption time and again, but thus far they 
have not been put to reliable quantitative test. 

It should be firmly kept in mind that, in 
discussing the applicability of individualized 
instruction, we have been dealing exclusively 
with the initial stage of learning to read and 
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that in many respects this stage is very differ- 
ent from later stages in the development of 
reading skills. Once the child is able to decode 
every symbol or symbol combination he meets 
in print, rates of further progress differ widely. 
At these later stages an individualized pro- 
gramme, more than any other, may prove of 
value in unfolding to the fullest extent the vari- 
ous skills necessary for meaningful reading. 


Differences among groups 


So far we have discussed one type of 
difference among pupils learning to read; 
namely, individual differences within one 
classroom, and more especially within a class 
of beginning readers. We have indicated that 
sometimes exaggerated importance is attached 
to this type of difference, and that it is the 
teacher’s task to minimize the results of such 
differences. 

We shall now proceed to another type of 
diversity. Throughout the world reading 1S 
taught to groups of people radically different 
from one another in age, language, scholastic 
experience and general background. More- 
over, this teaching takes place under widely 
varying conditions. 

One important aspect of differences 
among groups of learners has lately become 
a focus of attention for educators in different 
Parts of the world. Fruitful work is under way, 
aimed at fitting reading material to the 
particular circumstances of the pupils for 
whom it is intended in content, interest, lan- 
guage and illustrations. This work and its 
Practical implications will be discussed in 
greater detail in a following chapter. 
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However, differences among groups of 
learners may well go far deeper than mere 
variety in external circumstances. Investiga- 
tors of socialization patterns tend to maintain 
that children reared under different conditions 
will differ from one another in personality 
configuration and mode of cognitive function- 
ing (Linton, 1949). 

The following two examples will illustrate 
how a clearer recognition of qualitative differ- 
ences among groups of learners may lead to 
the development of teaching methods designed 
Specifically to grapple with this problem. 

More than twenty years ago, Allison 
Davis pointed out that children growing up 
in different social groups acquire different 
motivational mechanisms. He went on to 
argue that motivational stimuli suited for one 
Social group will not necessarily be effective 
in dealing with a different group and may thus 
unwittingly seriously discriminate against the 
latter (Davis, 1948). Ae 

At present, research data on qualitative 
differences of this kind are still unavailable; 
nevertheless one can speculate about teaching 
Practices which could be devised to circum- 
vent differences such as these. 

Investigators have become sensitive to the 
fact that in school systems in which outside 
help is easily available to pupils, teachers may 
become dependent on such help without being 
in the least aware of it. Thus, teaching tech- 
niques in such classrooms represent only one 
part of the learning process, and additional 
teaching of an unknown quantity and quality 
goes on concurrently in children’s homes. | 

The question arises whether teaching 
methods successful in these classrooms are 
also effective where such additional outside 
help is not available, such as when parents are 
illiterate in the language of instruction, or 
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unable to help because of a variety of other 
reasons. 

In such circumstances the teacher evi- 
dently must assume responsibility for every 
aspect of the teaching process as he cannot fall 
back on the auxiliary teaching which takes 
place at home. 


Teaching methodology and 
success in reading 


Children usually acquire language hap- 
hazardly by a lengthy process of trial and 
error from the people who surround them in 
their homes. Reading on the other hand is 
taught by trained practitioners within a formal 
setting specially designed to provide success- 
ful learning experiences. 

Small wonder then that for years an 
intensive search for effective methods of 
teaching reading (and more especially begin- 
ning reading), has been in the forefront of 
educators’ efforts. Jeanne Chall’s thought- 
provoking study (1967) documents much 
of the theory and practice that has been at 
the core of this search for the past fifty 
years. 

It is of interest that in the sometimes 
heated controversy about the relative merits 
of various methods of teaching the beginning 
reader, there seems to have been little aware- 
ness of the way in which special features of the 
writing system necessarily influence the success 
of any particular method. Most of all avail- 
able research in the field of reading has been 
carried out in English-speaking countries, A 
major part of the findings of this research is 
applicable in whatever country reading is 
taught, and one could scarcely imagine where 
the whole field of reading instruction would 
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be today without the benefit of these studies, 
yet it seems that in the realm of beginning 
reading there is a tendency to apply to other 
languages with different writing systems con- 
clusions specific to English. 

Teaching methods which may be very 
effective in the context of one writing system 
may lead to failure when transferred whole- 
sale to one which is radically different. For 
example, some investigators have reported 
that introducing letter names helps in learning 
to read. This is not surprising when one real- 
izes that these investigators worked in English- 
speaking countries. In English the names of 
many letters are closely related to the way 
in which they are sounded. However, there 
are languages where letter names do not 
resemble letter sounds, or do so only remotely. 
Even in English there are examples, as for 
instance in the names of ‘w’ and ‘h’. When 
letter names are not useful in facilitating the 
recall of letter sound, teaching letter names 
may in fact interfere with the process we 
must establish, namely creating an immediate 
association between symbols and sounds. 

Educators in some countries have been 
remarkably successful, though their work has 
not received the attention or the interpretation 
it so clearly warrants. In her report at the 
first World Congress on Reading, 1966, Lotte 
Schenk-Danzinger refers casually to the fact 
that the ‘proper’ time span for learning to 
read in the Austrian school system is one 
academic year. According to her, even chil- 
dren in special schools learn to read by the 
end of third grade so that there are virtually 
no illiterates in Austria above the age of 10. 
Russian primers too give the impression of 
beginning reading as a clearly defined sequen- 
tial process which is completed within a set 
time limit. 
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Extensive comparative research about 
approaches to beginning reading in different 
languages is urgently needed. While one can 
hardly hope that it will ever be possible to 
devise any one method of teaching reading 
which will be applicable in all writing systems, 
the day should come when the teaching of 
beginning reading in any language will be 
regarded as a configuration of a finite num- 
ber of specific problems which have to be 
confronted. Understanding the way any one 
of these problems was solved in another lan- 
guage may help the educator of the future to 
benefit from the experience of his peers in 
other countries. For instance, discovering 
mutual problems in Hebrew and German 
enabled educators in Israel to incorporate a 
number of aspects which have proven success- 
ful in teaching beginning reading in Austria, 
into a method for teaching beginning reading 
in Israel (Feitelson, 1965). 

Learning to read appears to depend on a 


successful inter-action among three main 
factors: 


1. The language—the specific writing system 
which is being taught in each instance. 

2. The learner—the person or group of 
persons who are to acquire that subject- 
matter. 

3. 


The methods adopted in leading the pu- 
pils to acquire the specific subject-matter. 
It should be remembered that while the first 
two factors exist as separate entities, the third 
assumes substance only in the way in which 
it is applied by a given teacher at a given point 
of time. Perhaps this is the reason that the 
teacher’s influence was highlighted in the 
twenty-seven studies in first grade reading 
Sponsored by the United States Office of 
Education. Factors other than method of 
medium of instruction influenced the achieve- 


ment of children considerably. It was evident 
that the skill of the teacher was a potent factor 
(Bond and Dykstra, 1967). 

While it is possible to describe teaching 
methods abstractly, and even discuss relative 
merits of different methods under different 
conditions, the success of any method will 
depend always and foremost on the teacher 
who uses it. As in any other applied field, be 
it economics, town-planning, health or foreign 
Politics, a successful plan of action in the field 
of reading instruction will depend ultimately 
On the ability of the educator to amass the 
most pertinent information about both the 
writing system and the behaviour characteris- 
tics of the pupils, and to use this information 
to advantage in devising his plan of action. 

Constructing teaching methods geared to 
the special features of a writing system and the 
known characteristics of the pupil population 
will then have to proceed in two main stages. 

The initial step would necessitate a pene- 
trating analysis of the special problems of the 
writing system on the one hand, and of all 
available information on the pupils to be 
taught on the other. This stage would hope- 
fully culminate in a list of possible approaches 
for dealing with each of the special writing 
features and pupil characteristics. , 

In the second stage, actual teaching 
schemes involving both method and learning 
materials will be developed by way of control- 
led experimentation and classroom experience. 

While evidently the second stage will 
have to be worked through afresh for each 
language and for different kinds of pupils, it 
does seem that it should be possible to benefit 
from research carried out in other countries- 

It goes without saying that even when 
teaching methods are developed by Way of 
analysing the special circumstances and as a 
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result of a prolonged process of experimenta- 
tion, the methods should be open to review 
and revisions at all times. 


Summary 


Language is an arbitrary symbolic system 
which is acquired by the growing child in his 
home environment. The way in which children 
learn language has been studied in only a few 
societies. According to present knowledge, 
by the age of 6, normal children are able to 
learn to read without undue difficulty. 

While for the mature reader the skills of 
reading are essentially the same all over the 
world, the acquisition of identification skills 
is influenced by the special features of the 
script which is being learned, and by the 
relationship between graphic symbols and 
speech. In most languages learning to decode 
is a finite process, yet acquiring the skills 
related to interpretation continues over many 
years and well into adult life. 

Reading is learned by stages. Success in 
learning to read is attained when the difficul- 
ties inherent in every one of these stages are 
overcome. So-called reading failure is often 
a result of an accumulation of difficulties 
which were not dealt with at the proper time. 

Differences among groups of learners 
have to be taken into account when preparing 
learning materials and in devising teaching 
techniques. No one method of teaching begin- 
ning reading can fit all circumstances, but 
ways of dealing with special features of a 
writing system and of adapting teaching prac- 
tices to the requirements of particular groups 
of students which were successful in one 
context can be applied wherever a similar 
situation exists. 
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Marion D. Jenkinson 


Much has been written about the teach- 
ing of reading. No area of the school curri- 
culum has received as much attention or 
created an equal amount of controversy. 
Through the centuries there have been many 
shifts in the methods of teaching reading and 
there have been special pleas for specific types 
of training. It is, however, within this century 
that the need for a reading programme that 
continues throughout the school life of chil- 
dren has been recognized. Such a programme 
is necessary so that those who achieve a 
functional level of literacy do not lapse into 
semi-literacy. Maintaining literacy has been 
recognized to be important in terms of achiev- 
ing higher levels of academic proficiency, but 
continuous development in reading 1s now 
also seen as essential for continuing employ- 
ment in a technological society. 

Though the specifics of teac 
a the initial level will vary = : 
anguage and the type of alphabet, 
lihen, of relationship of correspondence 
between the sound and the symbol usually 
Teceives the main emphasis at this point. Yet 
it is essential that even at the beginning stage 
the reader realizes that the mere ability to say 
a word is not sufficient. He must be able to 


: i d to 
understa; ning that is presente 
Tonea hasis in the 


hing reading 
ding to the 
he estab- 


reading programme will shift once competence 
in recognizing words has been established. The 
reading programme will then emphasize 
skills which ensure the understanding of all 
types of material at successive levels of diffi- 
culty. 

Reading, however, must not be separated 
from other facets of language acquisition. The 
pervasive influence of general language devel- 
opment must be recognized at all points in 
planning the reading programme. Reading 
performance is undoubtedly improved if 
those activities designed to foster reading 
growth are linked with other language activi- 
ties. There are links between comprehension 
in listening and comprehension in reading. A 
variety of writing activities can also reinforce 
those skills which have been learned in 
reading. 

Moreover, reading is not a subject. Since 
it has no specific content it cannot be taught 
separately as are most other subjects on the 
curriculum. It is part of every other subject 
and has frequently been regarded as a tool 
facilitating many other types of learning. But 
this is not entirely true either, since reading is 
also an experience; it can enlarge the under- 
standing, develop concepts and extend an 
individual’s experience vicariously. In most 
schools reading becomes the principal key 
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to learning, and is still the major avenue by 
which an individual may become a lifelong 
learner. 

This chapter will not be concerned with 
the initial stages of learning to read, dealt with 
in Chapter 2. Instead, it will describe the 
successive development of reading skills and 
go beyond the attaching of sounds to printed 
symbols to examine the means by which 
reading may be used to further learning in all 
fields. The continuous development of word 
recognition, knowledge of vocabulary and 
comprehension at the beginning, intermediate 
and advanced stages will be discussed. But the 
focus of the chapter will be on those aspects 
which are vital to obtaining meaning from 
the printed symbols, 

Comprehension of material must be 
taught continuously because two factors 
influence the processes of reading as the reader 
progresses. On the one hand, the ideas and 
concepts which the reader meets tend to 
become more complex. His understanding of 
these concepts will need to be checked to 
ensure that misunderstandings and miscon- 
ceptions do not occur. Second, these ideas are 
frequently presented in language which itself 
is linguistically more complex and usually 
further removed from the Teader’s vernacular 
speech. This dual complexity means that 
teachers must guide readers in ways of dealing 
with these twin factors, for it is these which 
tend to inhibit the reader in obtaining mean- 
ing. The interrelationship of the levels of 
difficulty in language and concepts is further 
compounded by the greater diversity of 
material covering many subjects and involvin g 
a variety of written styles which the advanced 
reader has to meet. 

Both research and experience have shown 
that there is no single right way to teach read- 
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ing. The process will vary according to the 
school level or according to the type of mate- 
rial presented or to the purposes of the reader. 
Moreover, different teachers teach in different 
ways. The teaching style of one successful 
reading teacher may differ considerably fr om 
that of another. It is not possible within a 
short space to describe in detail the variations 
in the ways of teaching reading, but an 
attempt will be made to indicate the funda- 
mentals that are essential to reading pror 
grammes at all levels. The general principles 
which apply to different areas of the pro- 
gramme will be given, and suggestions made 
for possible ways of adapting these according 
to the achievement level of the reader, to the 
type of material presented and to the purposes 
of the teacher at different stages in the reader’s 
development. f 

The mainstays of any programme 0! 
reading must be the continuing Gev pE 
ment of word recognition, the extension © 
knowledge of vocabulary and accurate com- 
prehension. Several other skills must be devel- 
oped simultaneously, however. Teachers must 
be aware of the need to balance the emphasis 
on oral and silent reading in the programme, 
of the factors involved in reading in the differ- 
ent subject-matter fields and of the necessity 
of ensuring flexibility in reading habits. All 
these will be discussed and, in addition, those 
factors which may interfere with reading 
development will be noted. 


Development of word recognition 
and extension of vocabulary 


Effective word r 
Progress in readj 
the understandin 


Shae e 1 
ecognition is basic to a! 
ng, but the development a 
& of word meaning is basic 


reading comprehension. A variety of word- 
Tecognition techniques are given in the initial 
Stages of learning to read. Configuration clues, 
clues from the context, similarity to known 
words, structural analysis, and phonic analysis 
are usually introduced at a very early stage. 
While economy in breaking the written code, 
ensuring that the reader makes the appropriate 
linkages between the sound and symbol, is 
essential, it has long been acknowledged that 
Such an activity will bear little fruit unless the 
Teader is fully aware of the meaning of the 
Words he utters. Drill in word recognition has 
little impact upon the development of com- 
‘petent readers. It is necessary to ensure that 
the skills learnt in word recognition will be 
transferred to independent reading of con- 
nected discourse. This assimilation and trans- 
fer of skills must permeate all planned reading 
activities, 

The desire of teachers to increase voca- 
bulary in children is almost universal. Unfor- 
tunately, this training in the extension of 
Vocabulary is frequently ineffective because 
few of the attempts to develop a wide yet 
functional vocabulary are rarely systematic. 

Inguistic ability is not merely an ability to 
memorize words or phrases with a view to 
eing able to reproduce them more OF less 
Mechanically in response to a given ove. 
ugh teachers seem to be aware of the 
Necessity of vocabulary development, too 
frequently this is left to chance, and few 
©PPortunities of ensuring widening the under- 
Standing of word meanings are presented 
Sequentially. 
i There are four distinct aspects of vocab 
aty knowledge and development. Individuals 
can develop listening, speaking, reading and 
Writing vocabularies. They usually appear m 
is order, In the case of young children an 
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adults who have not yet learned to read, the 
listening and speaking vocabularies are 
obviously much larger than the other two. 
As progress in reading evolves, however, 
reading and writing vocabularies may begin 
to equal—and at later levels may surpass—the 
spoken and even the listening vocabulary. 

Although these vocabularies can be 
studied separately, there obviously is an over- 
lap between them. It is apparent that most of 
the words which are used in speech will 
eventually be legible. Conversely, as the 
material read becomes more difficult, words 
will be encountered which will rarely be used 
in speech. The teaching of vocabulary should 
work on these four aspects. Constant linking 
of these four areas of listening, speaking, 
reading and writing vocabularies is essential if 
teaching is to result in effective learning. 

Another major problem of vocabulary 
development lies in the ways in which lan- 
guage is used. The shift of function of identical 
word forms in a given language may cause 
problems. For example, nouns may become 
verbs or be transferred to adjectives with no 
change in word form. A further common 
problem arises from the development of 
idioms. In most languages these may be 
associated with figurative expressions. Though 
the idioms and aphorisms may be common in 
the adult vernacular, far too frequently it is 
wrongly assumed that idiomatic expressions, 
proverbial sayings and the like, which appear 
as matters of common sense to those who are 
linguistically sophisticated, are as readily 
understood either by children or by those who 
have limited experience with language. 

There are several dimensions of vocabu- 
lary which teachers must take into account. 
First, there is the total size in terms of the 
number of word meanings known. Second, 
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there is the breadth of understanding of ways 
in which a number of differing meanings may 
be associated with certain words; such mul- 
tiple meanings may relate to single words or to 
the understanding of the implied meanings of 
figures of speech. Third, there is a problem of 
the depth of knowledge of the meaning of a 
word; this question goes beyond the super- 
ficial recognition of synonyms to a fuller 
understanding of the concepts behind each 
word. The individual who knows that ‘yeast’ 
is a substance which makes bread rise has 
obviously not the same degree of understand- 
ing as one who knows that the action of 
yeast is caused by certain chemical changes. 

From some points of view it might seem 
that the whole process of education is to 
develop concepts. Since teaching and learning 
seem to depend very largely on communicat- 
ing through language, the accurate use and 
understanding of words is imperative. Voca- 
bulary development, then, is basic, not only 
to the teaching of reading comprehension, but 


is the foundation of understanding which 
leads to knowledge in any area. 


The beginning stage 


Pupils at this level gradually acquire a 
number of words which they can recognize at 
sight. This recognition is usually based upon 
the teacher’s repetition of the word, clues 
which are given from pictures, or the context 
of other words, or by studying the configura- 
tion of each word. Many repetitions and 
presentations of words, in charts, in exercises 
and through activities designed to make these 
meaningful, are given.1 

At this level, most of the words encoun- 
tered in reading are usually within the listen- 
ing and speaking vocabularies of the reader; 
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as such they present minor difficulties in 
terms of understanding meaning. However, 
a teacher must be on the alert to recognize 
those occasions when familiar words have 
another meaning in a particular passage. Thus, 
frequent checks on understanding of words is 
essential even at this beginning level. 

Even in this early stage, particular atten- 
tion may need to be paid to decoding struc- 
ture words—or the ‘connectives’. These words 
do not convey meaning by themselves but are 
essential in understanding the linguistic pat- 
terns. Though ‘empty’ of meaning individu- 
ally, these words carry the burden of relating 
ideas and concepts. All languages contain 
these markers. In English they are: noun 
markers—‘a’, ‘the’, ‘some’, ‘few’, ‘all’, ‘this’, 
‘my’...; phrase markers—‘up’, ‘down’, ‘in’, 
‘out’, ‘above’, ‘below’, ‘between’. . .; clause 
markers—‘if’, ‘until’, ‘although’, ‘because , 
‘how’, ‘when’. ..; question markers—‘who’s 
‘how’, ‘when’, ‘why’, ‘what’, ‘where’... 


The intermediate Stage 


At this level, the words used in the mate- 
rial frequently go beyond the listening voca- 
bulary of the reader. It is therefore essential 
that the recognition of words in reading is 
Constantly put to functional use in other 
language situations, Frequent checks may 
have to be made, and ways of breaking dow? 
Words either by syllables or into their structu!“ 
al parts need to be expanded. Emphasis must 
also be placed upon the way in which the 
context gives many clues to meaning. The 
effective use of dictionaries in order to check 
meanings not obtainable in context also needs 
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1. See Chapter 2, 


to be extended at this level. Increasing 
awareness, too, of the specificity of meaning 
as presented within a particular content will 
need to be developed. 


Context clues, Learning meanings in 
Context is the natural way in which human 
beings learn word meanings in general. It has 
been found, however, that it is helpful for 
Teaders to recognize that a clue to the writer’s 
Meaning may be present in the context of the 
Printed page. This fact must be brought to the 
Consciousness of the reader. The following list 
Suggests some ways in which context may 
reveal meaning: 

Direct explanation. A brief explanation of the 
word may be given in parentheses or 4 
footnote. 

Typographical. A word may be set off by 
bold-faced type, italics or quotation 
marks to call attention to it. Occasion- 
ally, additional explanation may be 
contained in the following sentence or 10 
a clause set off by commas. 

Ynonym. A synonym or substitute phrase 
may be used to indicate meaning. 

definition of the word may be given by 
the content that has just been read or the 
Content that follows the word. Such a 
definition may have to be obtained by 
linking the understanding of the concepts 
as they are presented in the passage. 

Mparison or contrast. A word may some- 

times be indicated by using an expression 
Which includes a comparison ot contrast 
that would help to illuminate the mean- 
ing of the unknown word. The compar- 
ison or contrast used are usually those 
more likely to be familiar to the reader. 
Sometimes a pictorial illustration may 

elp to clarify a new concept. Such 
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illustrations may be diagrammatic or 
imaginative in form. 

Structural aids. The elements within words 
and the use of prefixes and suffixes may 
also be used to aid meaning. Knowledge 
of the base word plus the transforma- 
tions which occur with the addition of 
prefixes and suffixes may begin to be 
explored at this level. Their precise and 
effective use, however, may not reach the 
maximum until the advanced level. 

Figures of speech and metaphor. Common 
idioms and proverbs of a language may 
not always be understood, particularly 
by children; frequently additional expla- 
nations may need to be given. However, 
both idiom and metaphor frequently 
contain imaginative elements which may 
provide a clue to the unfamiliar word or 
phrase. 

Total context. Sometimes it is only possible to 
gain the full meaning of a new word by 
taking into account the total context in 
which it is presented. This may mean 
that the reader needs to be aware of not 
only the literal meaning of words but to 
infer the less easily apparent aspects of the 
situation or mood presented by the writer. 

Subjective clues. Personal experience in terms 
of previous understandings of words in 
general or words in particular leads, of 
course, to great differences between read- 
ers in the ways in which they can assimi- 
late meaning from context. 

Though human beings do learn word mean- 

ings from context, the presentation of explicit 

ways to unlock the meaning of unfamiliar 
words is extremely helpful. 


Dictionary skills. Another way in which 
readers should be taught to help themselves to 
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acquire a wider range of word meaning is by 
using glossaries and dictionaries. At the 
beginning stage picture dictionaries are fre- 
quently used, but at the intermediate stage it 
is necessary to ensure that readers know how 
to use a dictionary efficiently. 

Frequently, learning how to use a dic- 
tionary is left to trial and error, with the 
result that the reader rarely uses a dictionary 
since he finds it difficult and unsatisfactory, 
and because it often interrupts the flow of his 
reading. Although the way in which a dictio- 
nary is compiled is somewhat complex, it has 
been discovered that it is possible to facilitate 
dictionary use by stressing the development 
of certain skills. These skills may be identified 
as location skills, Pronunciation skills, and 
meaning skills: 

Location skills. Learning the sequence of 
the alphabet. Facility in recognizing and 
arranging words in alphabetical order by 
initial letter, by second letter and by third or 
fourth letters, Familiarity with a dictionary so 
that it may be opened quickly to the section 
in which the word is located. Ability to use the 
guide words at the top of a page. Facility in 
recognizing the abbreviations used in the 
dictionary to indicate Pronunciation of special 
terms, for example, medical or slang expres- 
sions, foreign words and phrases, etc, 

Pronunciation skills. Ability to use the 
pronunciation key of the particular dictionary. 
Interpretation and use of the accent mark. 
Understanding and use of diacritical marks, 
Location and use of the guide to pronuncia- 
tion. Ability to recognize the differences 
between spellings and pronunciations where 
there is a lack of exact relationship between 
phoneme and grapheme. 

Meaning skills. Ability to understand 
meanings of new words by reading simple but 
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typical dictionary definitions. Ability to select 
from several meanings listed in the dictionary 
and to determine which one fits the present 
context. Awareness that one word may have 
different meanings according to the Syntax 
and its particular word function. Ability to 
use the sentences given for illustration in the 
dictionary. The understanding of special 
meanings, idioms, slang expressions, proverbs, 
figures of speech. Recognition of root words 
and the ability to relate derived forms of a 
word to the basic word. Ability to interpret 
multiple meanings of a word and to recognize 
the nuances which distinguish these meanings: 
Ability to understand synonyms. Ability 
to recognize the fine distinctions between 
Synonyms. Ability to know when mean- 
ing has been satisfied through dictionary 
usage. 

However, it must be recognized that 
the dictionary definitions do not circum- 
scribe all the meanings of a word. They 
are only points of departure. The interaction 
between the reader’s experience, the present 
Teading context and the dictionary entry 
must all take place before meaning can be 
derived. s 

Too frequently, however, using a dictio- 
nary becomes a chore which many readers 
dislike undertaking because it interferes with 
the thread of thought. Only if readers become 
really facile in their use of the dictionary wil 
they recognize the fascination and assistanc? 
dictionaries can provide in the over-all g0% 
of enlarging an awareness of meaning. Un- 
doubtedly, motivation is a problem in main- 
taining interest in Vocabulary study. 

Fortunately, many students become inte- 
Tested in words, but teachers must continue 


. . . 5 
to captivate this interest in as many ways 4 
possible, 


Advanced stage 


At this level it is not sufficient to assume 
that all the word recognition skills taught 
earlier will be used constantly to maximum 
effect in the student’s independent reading. 
Work must continue on attention to context 
and use of the dictionary. 

At this later level a study of such things 
as verbal relationships and simple etymology 
often assists in the continuing expansion of 
Vocabulary. The historical study of the origin 
and development of words frequently interests 
many students, Root words with a variety of 
Prefixes and suffixes may also aid in under- 
Standing. Moreover, the shift or changes in 
Word meaning have an intrinsic interest as do 
the words borrowed from} foreign languages 
but now part of the vernacular. Speakers of 
4 native language are often unaware of the back- 
ground from which words have evolved. Such 
a study might well include derivations of 
idioms and proverbs and continue with an 
examination of the ways in which meaning Is 
conveyed through simile, metaphor and 

yperbole, 

_ Additional study of verbal functioning 
D ight also include more extended work with 
Ynonyms and antonyms, the relationships 
ep these and the fine shades of nuances 
int meaning which may occur. The intimate 
i tionships of language and thou 
iho and syntax, may also be ex 

More advanced students. 


ght, of 
plored 


Conclusion 


In summary, to encourage readers to pay 
one cious attention to new words as they are 
‘ountered, but to offer direct, overt ways IP 
ich meaning may be derived, are essential 
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practices towards ensuring an ever-increasing 
reading vocabulary. 


Comprehension 


Reading has been defined as the act of 
responding to printed symbols so that mean- 
ing is created. It has long since been recog- 
nized, however, that getting meaning from the 
printed page is too limited a definition of 
reading. Bringing meaning to the printed page 
indicates more accurately the reciprocal pro- 
cess between the printed symbols and the mind 
of the reader. Constructing meaning is a vital 
prerequisite of all reading. But reading is also 
a form of thinking, problem-solving or rea- 
soning, which involves analysing and discrimi- 
nating, judging, evaluating and synthesizing. 
All these mental processes are founded on 
past experience, sO that the present context of 
the reading matter must be scrutinized in the 
light of the reader’s own experiences. Any 
definition of the reading process, therefore, 
must include interpretation and evaluation of 
meaning as well as construction of meaning. 

Exercises and activities designed to check 
comprehension rarely probe beyond the 
understanding of the literal level of a passage. 
It is important to recognize the relevant 
details, and to be able to abstract the main 
idea, but this may only take place at the literal 
level. The accomplished reader must also read 
between the lines, and frequently extend and 
assimilate the author’s thought. To do this he 
must interpret and evaluate what is read. To 
derive full comprehension, a reader must first 
become the co-author, suspending judgement 
until he has absorbed the concepts presented, 
and then scrutinizing and assessing the ideas in 
the light of his own knowledge and experience, 
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Interpretation and evaluation have often 
been linked under the label of critical reading. 
While it is true that the extent of comprehen- 
sion activities may depend both upon the 
reader’s purpose and the content of the 
material read, the effective reader seems to 
examine automatically the ideas received. 

The following lists may be used by 

teachers as a check to ensure that all aspects 
are covered. As reading is so complex, the 
analysis has been divided into the three 
sections suggested above, construction, inter- 
pretation and evaluation of meaning. Obvi- 
ously, all these activities cannot be taught at 
all levels and to all pupils. Teachers should 
choose from this list the ones which they 
think should be taught to their pupils at their 
particular level of development, but the list 
should be checked frequently to ascertain that 
no main aspect is overlooked. It is not possi- 
ble to teach 7-year-old children to draw con- 
clusions in the same way as in the case of a 
14-year-old pupil. However, even at an early 
age children can be taught to anticipate out- 
comes by suggesting the ending of astory or an 
alternate conclusion for example. To produce 
functional readers in a technological society, 
growth in reading must parallel and reinforce 
children’s developmental cognitive growth. 


Construction of meaning 


This area is basic to all other aspects of 
comprehension. The following abilities must 
be developed to construct complete meaning: 
To recognize and understand words or groups 

of words that are meaningful as units; to 
recognizeeverincreasing groups orunitsof 
words; this includes word meanin ig, para- 
graph meaning, meaning of continuous 
written discourse (prose and poetry). 
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To realize the appropriate vocabulary of 
meanings and to understand nuances of 
meanings between words. 

To detect figurative language and well-turned 
phrases and interpret the effect upon 
meaning. 

To recognize the function of grammar and 
syntax in controlling meaning. 

To interpret typographical devices as clues to 
meaning, 

To grasp the literal meaning, or to understand 
direct statements made by the author. 

To identify parallel statements. 

To recognize paraphrases. 

To identify things mentioned most frequently. 

To recognize topic sentences and where divi- 
sions might come in a single paragraph. 

To state the main topics of separate para- 
graphs. 

To understand the main idea in a passage. _ 

To follow the sequence of ideas and to antici- 
pate this sequence. a 

To understand the basis on which a passage 1S 
organized. 


Interpretation of meaning 


In addition to understanding the direct 
meaning of a passage, comprehension must 
also include the ability to recognize implied 
and inferred meanings, This part of the read- 
ing process necessitates further mental activity 
and involves abilities to infer, deduce and 
construe the import, purport and significano 
of a passage. This composite meaning wil 
only be accomplished if the reader has bee? 
trained to interpret the passage in the light © 
the context and of his own previous know” 
ledge and experience, 


Interpretation will include the following 
abilities: 


To understand the meanings of words and to 
realize the effect of the context upon 
meaning. 

To understand why the author included or 
excluded certain things. 

To assess the relevance of the materials. 

To summarize the passage. 

To select a suitable title. 

To identify the type of passage, e.g. fiction, his- 
tory, factual, description, exposition, etc. 

To be able to recognize and state the author’s 
Purpose in writing. 

To establish a purpose for reading. 

To keep the question or problem in mind 
while reading for the answer. 

© see the motives of the author. 
o draw and support conclusions. 
in make inferences or predictions. 
© identify the tone of the passage. 
© determine the author’s attitude towards 
the reader. 


Evaluation of meaning 

fi The evaluation of a passage Will result 
rom the synthesis and integration of the two 
Previous sections, constructing and interpret- 
a meaning. Evaluation involves critical 
i to the material read, which may 
dis ude many intellectual processes such as 
and tating; imagining, analysing, judging 
Problem-solving. It must be emphasized, 
Owever, that the function of criticism 1S not 
Pri be derogatory, but rather to establish 
Meciples for judging well. 
sae following abilities should be devel- 

o 1° obtain evaluation of meaning: 
appraise the passage for its ideas, purpose 
To ud presentation. l Ra 
aintain an objective attitude whic 
demands proof and checking of sources. 
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To recognize objective evidence and to dis- 
tinguish between fact and opinion. 

To be aware of basic assumptions the author 
expects the reader to take for granted. 

To make critical judgements; such as: (a) to 
evaluate statements that conflict with or 
contradict one another; or (b) to judge if 
an argument is supported. 

To identify a valid objection not answered by 
the author. 

To detect special pleading such as emotional 
appeal or propaganda. 

To judge the effectiveness of devices used by 
the author, e.g. metaphor, simile, rhetor- 
ical questions, etc. 

To understand that materials will differ 
greatly in validity and reliability because 
of the time written, pressure of circum- 
stances, bias of writers and many other 
factors. 

As a child progresses through school there 
must be increasing emphasis on developing 
more than the literal meaning of what is read 
and on undertaking the two latter aspects of 
comprehension. The fact that many of these 
activities can only be developed as the child 
becomes cognitively more mature has led to 
the extension of the teaching of reading 
beyond the initial learning-to-read stage. It has 
been shown that the earlier definite training in 
comprehension is given, the firmer the foun- 
dation will be, thus ensuring full maturity in 
reading at later levels. 

It is in this area of comprehension that 
gifted children often need considerable help 
as well as those of average ability. They can 
profit greatly from this type of training. Too 
frequently the gifted pupil fails to extend the 
breadth and depth of his reading comprehen- 
sion. He can usually grasp the literal meaning 
with little effort, so that unless he is made 
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aware of these wider aspects of comprehen- 
sion he rarely develops his full potential. 


Teaching comprehension 


The description so far makes it clear that 
reading is a form of thinking triggered by 
printed symbols, and that these symbols 
usually represent words. The reader must use 
his experience and knowledge to construct the 
concepts presented by the writer; but this 
mental process is a dynamic one and remains 
in a constant state of flux as long as the read- 
ing goes on. As he apprehends each word or 
phrase, the reader has to take into account the 
total context, the problems, the perplexities 
and the novelties of the ideas presented. Thus, 
training in reading must focus on the system- 
atic examination of the ideas propounded and 
somehow facilitate the reciprocal exchange 
between the reader and the writer, 

The major art of teaching comprehension 
lies in the ability of the teacher simultaneously 
to check the accuracy of what is read, to 
probe the pupil’s ability to assimilate and 
interpret more than superficial meaning and 
to ensure that by participating in concepts and 
ideas presented by the author the reader not 
only receives information, but, through his 
cognitive interaction, also has a novel expe- 
rience. 

Unfortunately, comprehension activities 
far too frequently imply vivisection. Enjoy- 
ment and profits from reading are often 
dissipated by a lack of variety in the activities 

stimulating understanding. Repetitive activi- 
ties usually result in rote reactions which tend 
to hinder continuous growth in comprehen- 
sion. The following suggestions are merely 
points of departure, from which teachers 
might diverge. Though the routes may be 
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many, the destination is common: the compre- 
hensive understanding of the printed word. 

During this century the ways in which 
children can be taught to recognize words have 
been systematized and a variety of well- 
established procedures have been evolved. The 
teaching of comprehension has tended to be 
haphazard. Too frequently it has been assum- 
ed that the asking of questions will serve not 
only to assess the understanding of content, 
but also to develop strategies enabling the 
readers to follow intricacies of thought. 

To develop mastery in reading compre- 
hension, teaching must be specific and system- 
atic and include a wide variety of diverse 
activities. But systematic teaching for com- 
prehension should not attempt to teach all 
aspects at one time. One facet of compre- 
hension should be mastered before proceeding 
to another related aspect. It may be necessary 
to concentrate on one skill for several lessons 
until the pupils have developed facility in 
utilizing this skill in connexion with all types 
of material. For example, literal meaning 
should be firmly grasped before any attempt 
is made to teach the student how to make 
inferences or draw conclusions, as the ability 
to assess relevant from irrelevant detail 


appears to precede that of deriving a main 
idea. 


The art of questioning. The posing of 
Provocative questions by the teacher about 
reading content is one of the most effective 
ways of stimulating children to think as theY 
read about whatthey read. Though questioning 
has Proved a most effective teaching method 


since the time of Socrates, it is only compara- 
tively recently that attempts have been made 
to analyse the effectiveness of certain types 
of questions, Several studies have shown that 


the majority of questions test repetition of 
irrelevant facts rather than stimulate pro- 
ductive thought. 

As the activity lists suggest, questions 
Which go beyond simple recognition and re- 
call, demanding higher levels of cognitive 
activity, are those which demand interpreta- 
tion and evaluation. Though these types of 
questions may be partially linked to the 
Cognitive growth of the child, and may be 
related to the evolution of a hierarchy of levels 
of abstract thinking, appropriate training 
Should begin in the very earliest stages. 
Within the limits of understanding and expe- 
rience, a child at the initial stage of learning 
to read can give judgements about the truth 
Or reasonableness of what he has read; can 
Tealize the author’s tone and mood; and can 
make intelligent comments about the content 
through questions which elicit comparisons 
With his own experience. At the early levels it 
'S important that teachers frame these ques- 
“ons in concrete rather than abstract terms. 

he early reader may not be able to deter- 
shee the main idea, but can usually say 

at is ‘the most important thing’ he has 
earned, 

Teachers should ensure a repertoire of 
aina which over a period of time will 

bes T all aspects of the reading earn 
TE should be framed appropriate vs 
thej ers must also be aware of the econ 
Str responses on the pupil. Questions es 
thatig Purposes of reading or demand in ue 
com on to be verified from the text are MOS 
Mica n and, at the beginning stages, are 
inaa Leading questions which give ad 

ten me guide or clue to the desired scat 
infere orm the bridge from the recall to : 
in. NCE type question. Frequently, however; 

Order to probe more deeply into reader 
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reaction, teachers pose questions requiring 
judgement or demanding that the answer be 
justified either from personal experience or 
general knowledge. 

The response patterns of the teacher are 
also important in promoting reading growth. 
Research has shown that most responses fall 
into four major categories. First is the res- 
ponse that has the effect of cutting off the 
pupil’s thinking, often termed a ‘closure’ re- 
sponse. Many teachers however give a verbal 
reward, and in some way or other signify to 
the child that his answer has merit, and that he 
is contributing to the lesson. Responses which 
sustain and reinforce the pupil’s thinking not 
only reward but usually serve as a useful type 
of motivation. Finally, the questions that seek 
to extend and raise the level of complexity of 
the reader’s reaction are those which, in the 
long term, ensure that understanding of 
printed material will develop and mature. 

At later levels, exercises designed to 
check comprehension are presented in the 
form of short passages usually followed by a 
variety of questions designed to assess literal 
as well as derived meanings. Though all the 
questions may be answered by the learners, 
the teacher may need to select for teaching 
purposes those questions which give practice 
in a certain skill. Errors in comprehension 
are more likely to be eradicated if one speci- 
fic skill—for example, gleaning relevant from 
irrelevant facts—is selected and worked upon, 
rather than attempting to cover the gamut 
of reader reactions as surveyed in the exer- 
cise questions. Such directed concentration 
has been shown to yield better results than 
incidental learning from continued exposure 
to comprehension exercises. Unfortunately, 
too often these activities serve to reinforce 
errors rather than improve understanding. 
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The reading curriculum, however, is a 
spiral one, and it must be reiterated that 
success in obtaining the main idea at an 
intermediate level may not secure an indivi- 
dual from making errors at a more advanced 
level. The increasing complexity of vocabu- 
lary, concept and linguistic forms at later 
Stages usually necessitates checks by the 
teacher to ensure that the earlier skill is now 
being put to functional use, 

Two major cautions about questioning 
should be noted. When a question is asked, 
care must be taken to prevent a focus which 
determines the reader’s level of comprehen- 
sion. Far too frequently, questions circum- 
scribe the mental Operations involved, the 
points which are explored and the modes of 
thought undertaken by the individual. At the 
same time, both teachers and student (and 
test constructors) usually assume that there 
is a single right answer, Though this is usually 
true of recall and recognition questions, any 
activity which involves interpretation has 
some subjective element, and should result in 
alternative judgements, Through discussion 
the reader becomes aware of the discrepancies 
between his interpretation and those of others. 
If opportunities are presented for the reader 
to substantiate his positions based on the text 
and his own pertinent experiences, he is forced 
to weigh the evidence in favour of alternatives, 
Even at the level of recall and recognition a 
discussion of the mistakes made by children 
either individually or as a group is usually 
productive. 

Though a reader may learn to react 
appropriately to all the methods of question- 
ing suggested here, these are but the means to 
an end. Reading is a solitary activity, and in 
most normal reading occasions there is no 
external goad to prod the reader’s thought and 
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focus his thinking. The main aim of all this 
activity is to stimulate the reader to develop 
the art of the self-posed question. However 
provocative the questions about reading are, 
they rarely cover the special needs or difficul- 
ties peculiar to each individual. From the 
earliest stages children should be encouraged 
to ask questions as they read, first orally, later 
silently. Such training is also an essential step 
in teaching them how to study. f 

Reading is one of the prime modes © 
receptive learning, but it will only become 4 
functional learning tool if readers are both 
critical and discriminating. 


Reading and other language activities. 
Reading is only one aspect of language growth 
and development. Thus, whenever possible, 
reading comprehension should be linked with 
other language activities. 

It has been reiterated often that full read- 
ing comprehension cannot be obtained until 
the reader can formulate the author’s ideas 
in his own words. This is the basis for the 
French emphasis on ‘a lecture expliquée’, 9 
which pupils are encouraged not to parr of the 
author’s words but to present an oral ine 
Pretation of his concepts and style. Menine 
has already been made of the usefulness O 
discussion in examining differing answers t° 
questions. Fruitful debate may also centr? 
upon nuances of meaning, upon underlying 
assumptions, upon the author’s purpose a” 
upon his use of language. Such discussio” 
should never seek to impose ideas, but shoul 
Tather encourage reflective thought which may 
lead individuals to recognize that some 
interpretations may be more appropriate 
than others and that each idea must be judged 


in its own right in the light of the total 
context, 


__ The intimate relationship between read- 
ing and writing is also frequently ignored. 
Activities which teachers designate as writing 
often cannot be accomplished without ade- 
quate achievement in reading. Learning to 
write a paragraph becomes more meaningful if 
the paragraphs of other writers are examined. 
Such an activity may be linked with an 
examination of how the main idea is presented, 
ant tis ways in which details are included. 
Similarly, a scrutiny of the ways in which 
different authors organize their ideas may be 
linked with essay writing. Outlining, note- 
taking, summarizing and précis writing, if 
se on material read, reflect reading and 
Writing abilities equally, while ata much lower 
level efficient word recognition may be 
mirrored in spelling accuracy. 
i The cloze procedure of measuring 
ng has recently received much attention. A 
cloze test is constructed by omitting every 
ye Word through a passage and substituting 
their places blanks of a standard length. 
in oes then attempts to anticipate mean- 
he Tom the context and to supply accurately 
ter words deleted from the message. (ean 
statis cloze is derived from the psychologic® 
to Bae of closure, the tendency to fill in @ zop 
one Moa well-structured whole. Though only 
Shem is permitted, in some instances 
is Pa yms may also be scored. This technique 
is bej mere guessing; on thecontrary, the nae 
full ng asked to use his cognitive powers to 
est. He is forced to use context clues © 


read- 


ev 
Sty type as well as his knowledge of vocabu- 


ary, 
Perie 


vious €x- 
ehend so 
nnective 


Of language patterns and of pre 
bois He is being asked to compr 
dedu ghlythat he can make logical co 

Ctions between the ideas presented. 
Ough the cloze procedure is usually 


Use a 
d to measure reading comprehension, the 
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discussion of alternate completions has also 
been found to be a rather useful technique for 
fostering reading comprehension. 


It is a major paradox that at the later levels 
of teaching reading, both teachers and re- 
searchers have been more concerned with 
measuring information gained from a passage 
than determining appropriate strategies for 
obtaining meaning. Though there is a paucity 
of both research and empirical evidence in this 
area, all the measuring devices have been 
successfully adapted to teaching procedures. 


Factors which may interfere 
with comprehension 


Many studies suggest that not only 
intelligence, but appropriate levels of cognitive 
development, including vocabulary and con- 
cept formation, are prerequisites to compre- 
hension. 

Another major factor which apparently 
results in many comprehension errors com- 
mitted by readers may be their failure to 
identify or empathize with the thought of the 
writer. Several research studies have shown 
how comprehension is subject to the biases 
and attitudes of the reader and have suggested 
that such prejudices may be a product of the 
total environment, within and without the 
schools. It has also been shown that the in- 
terests and the purposes of the reader will alike 
affect his level of comprehension. A further 
problem occurs in that there may be cognitive 
limitations of the reader in terms either of his 
developmental maturity or of his unfamiliarity 
with the topic of this material. 

The genre or type of presentation the 
author chooses to use, in addition to the 
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constraints that may result from the Cognitive 
discipline under which he is operating, may 
also present many problems to readers who 
are unaware of the nature and impact of 
these controlling factors. Moreover, research 
has shown that not only substantive content 
but also level and concentration of concept 
presentation may also form a barrier. In 
addition, the tone of the writer, his attitude 
towards his topic and towards the reader, all 
apparently influence the level of comprehen- 
sion. 

It has also been established that though 
there is a minimal ‘general’ factor in reading 
comprehension, major differences arise with 
respect to reading in various subject-matter 
fields. As far as cognitive processes are con- 
cerned, it is self-evident that each substantive 
field of knowledge utilizes different modes of 
thinking; these will inevitably be reflected in 
the written form. It is therefore necessary to 
ensure that students learn to adapt their read- 


ing strategy according to the content of the 
material, 


Reading in curriculum areas 


If reading skills are to become functional 
they must be applied to learning in all areas 
of the curriculum which demand reading of 
any type of material. In spite of many new 
visual aids, learning through the medium of 
reading still plays a major part. 

There is considerable eviden 
general reading ability does n 
that a student will automaticall 
all subject areas. Reading skills need to be 
refined, broadened and adapted if they are to 
facilitate learning in other areas of the curri- 
culum. Vocabulary and the concepts behind 


ce that good 
Ot guarantee 
y read well in 
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the words are fundamental to understanding 
in any content area. In addition, however, the 
reader must be made aware that each subject 
field tends to have its distinctive mode of 
thinking which in turn is often reflected in the 
style of writing. Many attempts have been 
made to delineate the demands made by 
varying content upon the reader. Space only 
permits a brief synopsis of some of the reading 
problems faced in literature, in mathematics, 
in science and in the social sciences. 


Literature 


Though the prime aim of the reading p 
literature is to develop appreciation, one oF 
the major problems arising is the variety © 
genres with which the student is faced. Lit- 
erature demands that the reader exercise his 
imagination to the fullest; but even here, as the 
stimuli differ so do the methods by which 
mental images are evoked, Drama, for exam- 
ple, calls upon the reader’s imagination to # 
far greater extent than does the novel. In the 
case of a play, the reader has to create the 
setting from very meagre suggestions, and n 
characters have to be evaluated by their spece 
and actions, without benefit of addition 
description or analysis by the author. But n 
novel too makes its own specific deman” 
upon the reader. It calls for sustained aware 
ness and often Suspended judgement a 
characters and events, until the author reach 
his denouement, Understanding of characte! 
and analysis of Plot are usually emphasize 
but frequently, the significance of the them® 
the writer’s Purposes and the elements wh! 
foster true appreciation are neglected. —_, h 
© Teading of poetry demands a we 
degree of reader skill. Here the reader has 
recognize meaning which has been distill? 


through the highest arts and techniques of 
the language. Experiences and emotions are 
Presented through condensed and vivid 
Metaphors, which in turn should evoke both 
auditory and visual imagery. Similarly, the 
distinctive forms of short stories, essays and 
other types of literature elicit diverse imagi- 
Native responses. 

Most of the comprehension activities 
Suggested previously are appropriate for 
literature, but here a dual problem arises. 
Though literature demands imagination, its 
Substance must be rooted in the author’s 
Presentation; the reader should not descend 
into subjective convoluted fantasies. Equally 

ngerous is the tendency to murder literary 
appreciation by dissection. Skilled reading of 
erature calls for skilled teaching. 


Mathematics 


_ Teachers of mathematics frequently com- 
Plain that students who have been able to 
PN the fundamentals of addition, sub- 
Snake n, multiplication and division are 
fund to do problems concerned with hes 
that he ental processes. It is rarely ogee 
to re, problem is primarily one of inabi : y 
new ad effectively in this subject. Some of i 
na PProaches in mathematics emphasizet A 
s a of mathematics not only in terms n 
as Pecial symbolization but also because 1 

4 distinctive syntax. 

Com he vocabulary of mathematics is = 
subjent and exacting than in any © 

in, ct area. There is a precision of mean” 
> a Succinctness of sentence structure an 
quence of thought which must be under- 


it 


more 


Se 


Sto, A 2 

hee eading rate is necessarily slow "m 
Te full comprehension can be obtaine 

ete dings. 


May have to be several re-rea 
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For example, the question to be answered in 
a problem usually is in the final sentence, and 
this often necessitates a re-reading, in order to 
determine the relevance of the facts stated. 

The variety of mathematical symbols 
must be understood, and, as in the reading of 
word symbols, the reader must possess a 
knowledge of mathematical concepts. The 
complexity of understanding needed for the 
solution of comparatively simple problems is 
frequently overlooked. A problem such as: 
‘Find the rate of discount on a nine dollar 
pair of shoes that sold for five dollars’, may 
be simple to read in the sense of saying the 
words aloud, but one must consider the 
previous learnings that are necessary to solve 
the problem. The pupil must know the differ- 
ence between the marked price, the selling 
price, discount and rate of discount. His 
knowledge of these terms must cover the 
relationship between each of these concepts, 
as well as implied meanings; for example, that 
rate of discount is usually given as a percent- 
age. Unless his knowledge of these concepts is 
complete he will not be able to read to solve 
the problem. 

Moreover, in mathematics as in other 
areas, ideas may be expressed in a variety of 
ways. Students need to be aware of multiple 
meanings as well as the fact that a single 
concept may be conveyed differently. For 
example, the area of a rectangle 6 feet wide 
and 4 feet long is 6 x 4 square feet, or 4 x6 
square feet, or 6x 4 x 1 square, or ‘the 
product of its dimensions’. 

Terms which are unique to mathematics 
are usually carefully introduced, yet it cannot 
always be assumed that this vocabulary will be 
accurately understood in new situations. In 
mathematics, the reader is required to merge 
mathematical language with the vernacular, 
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Science 


As in other areas, one of the major prob- 
lems in scientific reading is the understanding 
of the complex, technical vocabulary involved. 
Two unusual features of the scientific lexicon 
must be noted. In the modern world many 
technical terms are in common usage—for 
example, ‘vitamin’, ‘atomic fission’, ‘atomic 
fusion’, ‘antibiotics’—and are frequently used 
in a non-scientific way. Conversely, it is 
frequently necessary to teach the specialized 
meanings of words which are familiar to 
Students in their everyday usage but have 
specific meanings in science; for example, 
‘element’, ‘force’, ‘effort’, ‘resistance’, 
Scientific writing is usually turgid with 
facts that follow each other in quick succes- 
sion. The reader is thus confronted with a 
mass of information that must be related, for 
science content usually demands both induc- 
tive and deductive mental activity. The reader 
must not only recognize relevant information, 
but must classify and order it so as to 
understand how a particular Principle is 
evolved. 

One of the grave dangers in science Tead- 
ing is that the apprehension of fact will 
remain at a literal and superficial level. The 
relationships between facts, their cumulative 
evidence, whether positive or negative, that 
gradually link up so that a principle may be 
obtained, demands the highest Teading skill. 
The accurate reading of diagrams and charts 
should help, not hinder, this understanding, 


Social sciences 
The reading skills learned in the general 


programme are applied and refined in reading 


the social sciences. The ability to find refer- 
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ence material with the minimum of effort, to 
be able to consult indexes, outlines, por 
phical aids, to use maps, charts, graphs an 
diagrams, as well as to skim for particular 
information, are all required in social sciences. 
Too frequently, however, teachers assume ee 
once pupils have learned these skills, they wi 
automatically apply them efficiently in any 
future situation. 

As in other areas, a broad general voca- 
bulary is a prerequisite for success. A unique 
feature, however, of the language used fe 
Social sciences is frequently overlooked: t s 
metaphorical nature of many terms. F a 
example, unless the student realizes the oe 
ogy and depth of meaning involved in term: 
such as ‘the cold war’, ‘the iron curian i 
‘tariff barrier’, he will fail to obtain the yes 
import of the writing. Furthermore, it i 
essential that students have accurate concepts 
of time and space, Frequently, spatial an 
temporal terms are imperfectly Lamon 
by many students, which leads to considerab 
Confusion in thinking. 

Material in the social sciences is also 
ed with factual information. Here again 
the reader must go far beyond the oon 
interpretation. He has to use his imaginatio 

to transcend the limits of time and space, an 

to conjure up figures of the past or people p 
far-off places. This imagination, howei 
must be grounded in reality and spr” 

from knowledge rather than from fantasy: 
Though his background of experience may 0 
limited, his reading should enable him 


extend and enhance his awareness 4” 
knowledge, 


load 


The material of the social sciences 1 

usually very pertinent to training in t 5 

interpretative and evaluative skills of reading 
PPortunities to compare accounts of t 


Same event from diverse sources lead to skills 
in detecting biases, assessing sources and 
qualities of argument. The techniques of 
Propaganda and advertising rhetoric can also 
be examined. It is very frequently in this area 
of the curriculum that the techniques of mod- 
ern journalism, whether newspapers, journals 
or comics, are scrutinized. 

__ As in literature, the major source of 
information in the social sciences is still the 
Printed word. It is therefore imperative that 
teachers in these areas recognize that efforts 
to understand the field will be fruitless unless 
rip student is capable of gaining compre- 
hensive meaning from what he reads. 


Rate of comprehension 


d „The explosive expansion of knowledge 
uring the last two decades has been paralleled 
i a deluge of printed materials. This has led 
th ay demands for ways of accelerating 
t © reading process in order to cover more of 
a Material. Though this area is still subject 
to Si controversy, certain statements appear 
e valid. 
nn term ‘rate of comprehension’ 
rec ‘aps more accurate than the one which as 
Eaa the greatest usage, ‘rate of reading- 
a is little value in skimming quickly over 
ensy S and pages if little or no understanding 
Stans Furthermore, there is obvious ye 
ka between an individual’s rate : 
omp aS 2nd the speed with which he e 
eim nend; this appears to vary considera y 
shown, | individuals. Several studies ie 
read n, however, that adults who are m@ 
A tend to read too slowly. a 
acco thorities are agreed that an efficient, 
Omplished reader will reveal flexibility 2" 


is 
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versatility in his reading performance. He has 
the ability to adjust his rate of reading accord- 
ing to his purposes, to the nature and type of 
material, and in accord with his own back- 
ground of experience. Some materials may 
be scanned, or skimmed; yet, for material 
demanding reflective thought, the proficient 
reader will shift his reading gears. 

In the early stages of learning to read, 
rate will of necessity be very slow—as the 
process of mastering the recognition of indi- 
vidual words is of necessity slow—and much 
of the reading may be done orally. When 
silent reading becomes prevalent at later 
stages, speed of reading increases with little 
external assistance. However, even at the 
advanced level, efficiency and versatility are 
rarely achieved by every reader unless some 
special training is given. 

There are several reasons why some read- 
ers fail to reach their maximum flexibility. 
Many readers do not completely eliminate 
vocalization; that is, they still move their lips, 
saying the words either sub-vocally or men- 
tally. Many slow readers are guilty of mind 
wandering. This is particularly true when the 
individual’s rate of reading is slower than the 
rate of thinking: the process of assimilating 
ideas from print is so slow that the attention 
wanders. In addition, slow readers frequently 
focus their attention upon word elements 
rather than on the ideas behind the words. 
Such readers are still at the elementary level 
in which the mechanical aspects of word 
recognition prevent comprehension of difficult 
material. This phenomenon may also be 
caused by immature perceptual habits in 
responding to words; that is, they have a 
narrow span or a slow speed of recognition. 
Unfamiliar or difficult vocabulary may also 


curtail speed of reading. 
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Some students have good comprehension 
but find reading laborious. Such slowness 
often impedes their enjoyment and progress; 
for these students attempts should be made 
to diversify reading tactics and accelerate 
comprehension. 

Mechanical devices are available which 
either control the rate at which the reader can 
read or which attempt to increase his per- 
ceptual span. These devices often have an 
excellent motivating effect on deficient read- 
ers, but many gains can be made without them. 
Every possible means should be employed to 
develop a student’s familiarity with words 
and their meanings and to speed his thought 
processes. Improvement in rate has resulted 
merely by increasin 
Reading passages 
fully timed materi 
to self-competitio: 
ming techniques 
individual when t 


Oral reading 


Though it is possible to learn to read 
without articulating words orally, pronuncia- 
tion of words enables the teacher to check on 
the accuracy of word recognition during the 
early stages, and may also serve to reinforce 
the learning of the beginning reader, Once the 
essentials of word Tecognition have been 
mastered it is essential that pupils make the 
transition to silent reading, for this allows the 
individual to read independently at his own 
rate. 
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At one time oral reading predominated 
and became much abused. Pupils were asked 
to read in turn, all from the same book at the 
Same page. Each student mumbled or stum- 
bled through two or three sentences and then 
thankfully sat down, and usually ignored the 
text for the remainder of the lesson. Such 
reading activities led to boredom on the part 
of both the teacher and the pupils. Moreover, 
the eye-voice span in oral reading tends to be 
very small, and if word-by-word reading per- 
sists it is likely to impede progress in silent 
reading. Gradually, teachers have recognized 
the futility of reading by turns and have sub- 
stituted other ways for assessing and assisting 
reading progress at the intermediate and 
advanced levels, and even at the beginning 
Stage. 

Although it is true that most adult read- 
ing is silent, there are many occasions when 
oral reading is necessary, as in the minutes 
of a meeting. Since the main purpose of oral 
reading after the beginning stage is concerned 
with communication th rough thespoken word, 
Some attention to oral interpretation needs 
to be given. Since the focus is upon commu- 
nication, the reader must first comprehend 
what he is reading. When reading for an 
audience, therefore, it is important to let the 
Student read Silently and, if necessary, gi 
him time to prepare his reading for an intelli- 
sible presentation, Not only are there innu- 
merable occasions in adult life when the ability 
to read aloud is important; there is also the 
fact that a great deal of literature, for example 
Poetry and drama, can only be appreciated } 
it is heard, 


Oral interpretation should develop the 
following abilities: to recognize and pro" 
nounce words accurately; to use the voic? 
meaningfully and pleasingly; to read 1” 


thought units; to transmit the meaning direct- 
ly; to be accurate in reading, e.g. not to omit 
or Substitute or transpose or repeat words; 
to interpret thoughts and feelings; to matok 
voice and manner to the thoughts and feelings 
A ai to sense audience reaction; to con- 
fon Teathing, bodily movements and manner- 
; to adjust expression to changes in the 
mond of characters or the mood of materials; 
assume the character for oral reading of 
i atic materials or stories; to make 
ada Where they are purposeful, natural 
ain aeti; and to make necessary vocal 
feelin ments to bring out the rhythm and 
8 in prose and poetry. 

arena ough it is usual for silent reading to 
Teadin oral, there are occasions when oral 
ia & at sight is desirable. Sight reading can 
i ee ee tool for diagnosing reading 
Missi les, particularly in word recognition. 
Sions, substitutions, lack of knowledge 

dg, net symbol relations, insertion ©. 
Well aulty enunciation, can all be noted, 
as the lack of comprehension which 
€ revealed by awkward phrasing, Wrong 

Th and quality of expression. 

the ae though oral reading no longer holds 
teenth cc Position which it held in the nines 

a ‘las n” functional oral reading St 

e in the curriculum. 


Wor 
as 


Teaching adults 


tovon the early days of the industrial 

dus i it has been recognized that the 

Tless its l machine cannot run smoothly 
he Cogs are literate. 

from y enlarging of the definition of literacy 

name in ability to read and write one’s own 

© that of functional literacy 1S well 


| ] Sy \ zs 
| E ; j ; | of teaching 
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(æ= A KS j 
known. “PunctionalsJiteracy implies a mini- 
mum of four years “of education with a 
sufficient command of reading and writing to 
ensure that the skills will not be forgotten and 
can be used with minimum efficiency in 
everyday life. While this level may have been 
adequate as recently as twenty years ago, the 
demands of an automated society will make 
those who reach this level economic outcasts. 
These people will be semi-literates or the sub- 
literates with insufficient educational quali- 
fications to compete in today’s labour market. 
Such marginal literates constitute one of the 
greatest social and economic problems in 
modern highly industrialized nations. 

Therefore, it may be necessary to redefine 
literacy. Technological literacy must involve 
more than the ability to decipher words, 
follow simple directions and read advertise- 
ments. In countries with an advanced level of 
technological development, it now appears 
essential to have a minimum of about seven 

ears of schooling before the citizen can 
adapt to the pervasive changes of such a 
society. Since the rote tasks of industry have 
been taken over by automation, this upgrad- 
ing of literacy is imperative. Such a level 
demands not only considerable skill in word 
recognition, but a wider reading vocabulary 
as well as an increasing ability to cope with 
the expanding complexities of ideas and their 
expression. The ability to assimilate informa- 
tion, assess its relevance and use it efficiently 
and critically, will be basic requirements for 
any reading programme. 

However, reading programmes often 
tended to disappear once the functional level 
of literacy was reached. One of the surprising 
and paradoxical features of societies which 
have reached a high technological level has 
been the public demand in adult education 
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for courses designed to promote reading 
we the skills to be taught will be 
similar to those outlined in this chapter, 
teachers of adult reading courses will need to 
adapt methods and choose materials suitable 
for their adult clients. 

Since attendance of adults is usually 
voluntary, motivation is rarely a problem 
and results usually occur more quickly. Their 
maturity in life experience, their will-power, 
perseverance and practical judgements should 
all facilitate reading growth. The relative 
command of language and the more mature 
faculties for logic and reasoning which adults 
normally possess may, however, be offset by 
rigidity of thoughts and habits, and a com- 
plete lack of awareness of the linguistic differ- 
ences between the spoken vernacular and the 
more formal syntax of the printed word. 

Material used with adults therefore 
should arouse immediate interest and be per- 


tinent to the Purposes which seem relevant to 
the adult. Moreover, adults 


usually learn 
most effectively if tasks are Presented within 
a clearly defined System. As t 


hey frequently 
have a greater capacity for s 


ustained effort 
than children, adults should have activities 


which demand such expenditure, but which 
are also overtly related to their expressed 
needs. Since most adults know what they 
want they quickly become critical of methods 
and materials which fail to Satisfy their needs, 
Newspapers, magazines, trade journals, any 
general reading matter which caters to their 
vocational, domestic or artistic needs should 
be used as source materials, Failure for 
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adults, however, has even more imme 
consequences than it does for children, w 
their sense of achievement can also be reflecte 
in phenomenally rapid progress. ae 

It is no longer sufficient to master 
techniques of word recognition and ee 
comprehension. Both self-respect and o 
development develop in an individual once oa 
can use reading as his key to learning. dy 
today’s world the unread are the tae 
and the unemployed. Though literacy pr i 
grammes are making headway, we en 
take care lest the uneducated become 
undereducated. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has attempted to sue 
the many ways in which the reading proces be 
that result in productive thinking can ht 
developed, whatever the content ofthe mee 
and whatever the language in which the ? are 
are expressed. Language and nationality int 
closely linked, but ideas contained in P" 
know no boundaries of time or Dieter 

While general guidelines have been give c 
no attempt has been made to outline 8 age 
lesson plans. These will change with ent 
teacher’s purposes, the level of develops 
of the learner, the type of material, and er- 
setting. The creativity, ingenuity and un re 
standing of teachers make them the mage 
of education, They will need to use all ; n 
acumen and wisdom to inspire, conspite a 
frequently perspire to ensure that eV 
student reaches his reading potential. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Though I assume full responsibility for 
the attempt to distil and synthesize ideas about 
the ways of teaching in this chapter, I have 
decided not to include a bibliography. My 
debt is so great to my many colleagues and 
Students throughout the world who, like 
myself, have become fascinated with the pro- 
Cesses of reading. Many have enlightened me 


through discussion, some have stimulated me 
through their writings, while my students of 
reading and the children whom I have taught 
to read continually excite me with the insights 
they provide. Acknowledgements of all these 
sources would extend to several hundred 
references and still be incomplete, and far 
exceed the length of this short chapter. 
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Although all printed materials have 
tg on for helping a student learn to read, 
obvio have greater value than others. It is 
material that when possible, the most effective 
problen s should be used for instruction. The 
hem m is to identify the best materials, for 
aa oas are only one factor in a child’s 
which T to read. The learner and the way in 
import e is taught appear to be the most 
rials œ ant variables in determining how mate- 
limited e; be most effective. A student with 
ofa] experiences who has uncertain control 

anguage can profit from instruction 


y i i “4°. 
a will strengthen his language ability 
An e his experiences are being enriched. 


ees student in the same community may 
ag a base of language and experiences, 
Meanj oa learn to translate the symbols into 
Tials, i Hie will profit from different ma 
the vocat individual who is unfamiliar wit 
Cis e abulary and structure of the language 
y, pabected to read, as well as its orthogra- 
>” 3S quite different needs. 
but the ‘aching materials are related to meika 
Except 4 ug not necessarily dictate the metho 
eachers certain rigidly structured genau 
Planned. can improve upon the one 
Misuse ce of textbooks, but they can 4 ‘ 
tent of em. Although the structure and co ; 
Most teaching materials are dictate 


by the original intent of the author, they 
do not determine how the learner will use 
them. 

There are many kinds of learners; the 
materials provided in schools are usually 
designed to meet the needs of a majority of 
the pupils; adjustments are often required of 
the intelligent teacher, who will discuss the 
meanings of unfamiliar words for the benefit 
of those children who are puzzled by them, 
and will provide additional practice for learn- 
ers who will profit from such extra work. 
There are many kinds of materials which are 
useful to teach reading, directly and indirectly. 
Only a small sample of those used in various 
countries can be presented in this chapter. 
Whenever possible, examples with a broad 
potential for usefulness and adoption in vari- 
ous languages will be described. 

Jt may seem that the teacher has the sole 
responsibility for helping the child to read; 
this, however, is not wholly true. Some chil- 
dren learn to read before coming to school, 
and Durkin (1966) has described some of the 
circumstances under which they do so. Usu- 
ally, the young child had a high and persistènt 
interest in words. He almost always received 
help from a parent or another child in forming 
letters and interpreting words. Some of the 
materials which can be used with children 
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before they enter formal school and which 
will help them are discussed in the following 
section. 


Pre-school materials 


Most children are surrounded by sym- 
bols. For example, the ubiquitous petrol sta- 
tion is seen by millions of children, and Tecog- 
nizing its trade mark is sometimes the first 
‘reading’ that a child experiences. Road signs, 
directions, and the meaning of red and green 
traffic lights can enlarge the ‘reading’ vocabu- 
lary of a curious child who travels by auto- 
mobile or bus with someone interested enough 
to answer his questions. Some will be non- 
verbal symbols and others will be words. 
Perhaps religious symbols or the labels on 
food packages will help initiate him into the 
mysteries of reading. Certainly it is not neces- 
sary for the child to attend school for him to 
take this important step towards reading. 

Yet, translating symbols into meaning is 
not the only ‘reading’ experience a pre-school 
child can have. He often learns about the 
content and structure of what he will eventu- 
ally read through listening to folk tales, 
legends, recordings or by watching cinema 
or television. Many of his learnings are 
probably subconscious, but they are impor- 
tant for his future reading development, 

Language understandings are built in 
many ways, and in many situations. Most 
children learn them informally and hap- 
hazardly, but attempts have been made to for- 

malize these learnings using various media. 
Sesame Street, a television programme design- 
ed for pre-school children and produced by 
the Children’s Television Workshop, has been 
used quite successfully in the United States. 
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Puppetry, visual imagery, music, Bar 
much repetition and famous guest stars wer 
used, and the programme was so successful E 
teaching the letters of the alphabet, numbers 
and other simple concepts, that a reading PD 
gramme, The Electric Company (Durkin, 197 a 
was developed using some of the same tec : 
niques. Sesame Street was originally ia 
down by the British broadcasting system c 
use in the United Kingdom. The main BR 
criticisms to Sesame Street were apparently 
related to these reasons: (a) too Aminan 
(b) authoritarian aims and too Tae 
changing children’s behaviour; (c) too mid s 
class to respond to the needs of lower-cjesS 
children; and (d) too prone to use tea 
normally applied to television commer 
An example of a published set of ma al 
rials which is designed to formalize pre-scho i 
learnings, is the ‘Dandy Dog Early Learnin 
Program’. sities 
Each of its fourteen learning activit! ‘a 
designed to teach concept and learning ae 
opment contains about forty ordered eae 
The child’s overt response is reinforced ne 
immediate confirmation or corrected by a 
teacher. In addition, fourteen learning ee 
are used to encourage the child to analy 
Colour photographs of scenes of home a 
School and to compare details with his hi 
world and experience, Slides, records, pieis 
books and exercise pads complete the chil es 
materials. A parent's handbook invol¥ 
Parents at home and the teacher’s plan een 
Offers suggestions for organizing the activit 
n less organized fashion, many owe 
materials can be used for the same purpos® 


L a 


Early Learn; 


i reper rica? 
ing Program, Cincinnati, Ohio, AM® 
Book-Van 


Nostrand Co. 


Picture books which tell a simple story provide 
many children with their first private ‘book- 
oe experience, although sometimes it is 
a cartoons and comic books. Those 
TEEN enough to have simple children’s 
aioe S ne to them often enjoy not only the 
E E t ut the experience itself, whether it be 
ship oe and intimate parental relation- 
ee a group social affair. A picture dic- 
nS ota provides a learner with words and 
helpe ie which depict | the word, and has 
and id many curious children associate words 
eas with little help from others. 


Early school materials 


de in school often use non-com- 
indeed materials as an adjunct to books and, 
their tg books are not available, devise 
Marked teaching devices. Letters have been 
Provide in sand for centuries. Chalkboards 
image somewhat more visible and lasting 
S. Small signs to label parts of the room, 
Well te ‘door’, ‘closet’, ‘book corner’ as 
Often toni labels for individual desks are 
Cost, Sie, with great effectiveness and little 
Teadin ens and notices can provide useful 
or oe and often serve as 4 sa 
Charts i eee similar words. Teacher-mace 
Permane letters are inexpensive and ee 
Ntres nt. Bulletin boards serve as useful 
for chi of interest and provide opportunities 
to be ¢ dren’s artistic and literary endeavours 
e displayed, 
uilding experience charts is usually & 
ae tivity, based on vital experiences an 
tly Of the children. It is not limited od 
Sed e Stages of learning to read, but can 
Lee ( €ctively at any level. Lamoreaux an 


1943) suggested that there are five steps 


Eroup 
teres: 
€ eg 
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in developing such an experience story. These 

have been adapted below: 

1. Exploration for a topic of interest. 

2. General discussion of the ideas and con- 
cepts involved, a fundamental stage dur- 
ing which much learning can take place. 

3. Analysis of the ideas of the group by the 
teacher to determine commonality of 
ideas among members of the group. 

4, Drawing from the group an oral expres- 
sion of the common ideas; the teacher 
writes the sentences on the chalkboard 
as the group agrees that the sentences are 
the ideas and expressions which they 
wish to use. Changes are made as the 
children recognize the need for improving 
a word or a sentence. 
5, The story is printed for future use. 
Stauffer (1970) has described in detail the 
ways in which children in school can use 
individually dictated experience stories to 
‘build a word bank’ while developing creative 
writing skills. He emphasized the need for a 
classroomlibrary forpractice in reading simple 
books by individual children, and also the 
importance of group instruction by directed 
reading-thinking activities for fashioning and 
honing the self-regulation skills of critical and 
creative reading. For these, both fiction and 
non-fiction selections may be used, and basic 
readers are usually employed because of their 
controls of vocabulary, concepts, interest 
illustration and story lengths. 


Development of reading textbooks 


d for systematic instruction 
in reading are sometimes known as basal 
readers. They have evolved from simple 
beginnings; letters traced in sand, dust, clay 


Materials use 
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and wax on wooden tiles were used by pupils in 
learning their letters before the first century. 
In Europe and America, the hornbook, with 
its protective shield to protect the precious 
piece of paper with its inscribed letters, 
syllables and religious symbols, provided chil- 
dren with a progenitor of the reading text- 
book. The primer was originally a religious 
booklet—it contained, according to Smith 
(1965), the primary essentials of Christian 
knowledge: the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ten Commandments and a few psalms. The 
primary purpose of literacy, after the Refor- 
mation, says Mathews (1966), was a religious 
one. In writing of France, Compayré said that 
the primary school was the child of Protestan- 
tism, and that the Reformation was the cradle 
in which it was rocked (1886). It is therefore 
quite natural that the mediaeval primer 
became an educational tool, and formed the 
basis of graded series of readers. As the years 
passed, additional books were added, and 
vocabulary control was instituted to regulate 
repetition. The various reading skills were 
introduced and developed systematically, The 
successful series incorporated new educational 
ideas, which came from a variety of sources: 
the political and cultural atmosphere of the 
time, the ideas of an educational innovation, 
the importation of an idea from another 
country, or the findings of educational 
research. 

Before the twentieth century, reading 
instruction in most schools used oral reading 
almost exclusively, but with the scientific 
movement in education came an emphasis on 
the importance of silent reading, which 
brought a need for teacher’s manuals, design- 
ed to provide teaching suggestions for silent 
reading instruction. In addition, supplemen- 
tary seat-work materials were developed in the 
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form of flash cards, silent-reading exercise 
books and work books. Each of these be 
incorporated into basal reading series, which 
became far more than the original single 
book. i d 
The planned ‘method’ of instruction use 
dictated, of course, the way in which te 
materials were constructed. If a ‘globa 
approach’ was used, in which meaning : 
emphasized from the first stages of ieee? : 
the textual materials reflected this. If 
‘synthetic method’ was used, initial empia 
was upon elements of words and their soun! 
and the learner could expect to find ra 
which provide practice in word synthesis 
analysis in the earliest stages of his reading 
instruction. Some publishers provide begin 
ning materials using both methods.! mar 
Gray presented an analysis of the vario 
methods and combinations of methods wbic 
are used in various countries. He olasi 
recent changes in reading methodology un i 
two groups, the eclectic trend (which is at 
times called the ‘mixed’ method) and a 
learner-centred trend, which he said were 1 


necessarily mutually exclusive (1969, P- 8% 
89): 


t 

+ Theeclectictrend, which represents an attert 4 

to overcome the limitations of the specialized me Oe 

is very Promising. Through the choice of BREE iC 
teaching techniques, a Programme of reading inS ani 

tion can be organized to develop all the attitudes b 

skills essential in meeting current needs among 


children and adults... Learner-centred pr Les 
may be classified most readily according to then? 
of the Teading Matter, 


- aut! 
which is of three types; ed as 
Prepared, learner-teacher conceived, or elabora mme 
a part of an ‘integrated instructional’ progra 


pe ee See 


1. 


dures 


Rémi et 


d 
eva" 
Colette, Paris, Magnard (122 Bou! 
Saint-Ge; 


tmain, Paris-6°), 


Met i 
ta are usually eclectic, but vary in detail accord- 
o the kind of reading matter. 


= es of Gray’s volume encourages 
Series is mixed methods, and numerous 
Subse ing eclectic approaches were issued 
quently. 
rials — Programmes provide reading mate- 
school an ALANES through the elementary 
books, the into high school. In successive 
ingly Aee o progress through increas- 
sophisticated ideas and the activities include 
nmanyc ed reading skills at the higher levels. 
the stu ae however, at the upper levels 
Tather am reads materials of many kinds 
this is ec just reading textbooks’. When 
tion is wees reading guidance and instruc- 
the teache n non-existent or haphazard unless 
this hel r makes a conscious effort to provide 
help for his students. 
ever : “oo to remember that what- 
Treading į Toversy exists about methods in 
hing aoe it usually relates to begin- 
€ kinds ing instruction and rarely reaches 
up of materials provided for the middle 
Various ķi school years. At these stages the 
Pretative = of comprehension and inter- 
Oncern > ilities are the focus of attention. 
l readin. or developing flexibility in the rate 
light of © S also considered important in the 
Which = he great mass of reading materials 
Consume oe literate persons are expected to 
€ in the course of a day. 


N 7 
€w developments in beginning reading 


sive pa rding to Di Villareal’s comprehen- 
Materia] Y (1958), a revival of Montessor! 
dove čl and method has led to independen 

Pments of procedure and technical aids 
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that excelled the Montessori procedures, 
rendering most of them obsolete. Aukerman 
(1971) has classified many of the new English 
and American developments in method and 
materials and has described them, providing 
an analysis of the origins of each method and 
a discussion of related research findings. He 
classified programmes for use by school-age 
children into nine groups, which are discussed 


below: 


1. Basic phonemic approaches.2 Called 
the ‘synthetic method’ in many countries, in 
which the letter-sound relationships are 
taught as the first steps in beginning reading; 
in most cases, the materials are drill books or 
manuals which provide practice exercises, but 
in some cases games, flash cards and audio- 
visual aids such as slides, tape recordings and 
filmstrips are used. The electronic media can 
be expected to provide new ways in which 
this approach will be used. 


Z Phonemic-pronunciation approaches. 
most use in languages which have 
nd-symbol relationships, and in 
les and rules of pronunciation 
are taught for the purpose of aiding the learner 
when he encounters new words. In most cases, 
these are manuals used as an adjunct to other 
reading materials, to provide practice in using 
phonemic rules which are reasonably regular. 


These are of 
irregular sou 
which princip 


Daniel et Valérie, Paris, Nathan (18 Rue Monsieur- 
i La Lecture par la Méthode du 


le-Prince, Paris-6°); A 
Sablier, Montreal, Bauchemin (450 Beaumont 


Avenue, Montreal 303, Quebec). 
2, An example is The Phonovisual Method, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Phonovisual Products (4708 Wis- 
consin Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016). 
eaking the Sound Barrier. New 


3. An example is Br a 
York, N.Y» Macmillan (866 Third Avenue, New 


York, N.Y. 10022). 
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3. Phonemics-reading approaches. In 
these, practice in the grapheme-phoneme, or 
letter-sound relationship is provided in the 
materials themselves, although it is expected 
that other books will be read; the children 
practise the skills which they have learned 
immediately, and in a controlled selection, 


4. Linguistics-phonemics approaches.2 
These have been developed in response to the 
scientific study of language, and for the most 
part reflect the linguist’s concept of reading as 
decoding of an alphabetic representation of 
speech sounds; some of the ‘linguistic’ mate- 
rials have proven to be little different from 
those in the ‘Basic Phonemic Approaches? 
described above. Programmed instruction 
techniques have been used in some of the 
newly developed materials. Another ‘linguis- 
tic’ programme has been developed for bilin- 
gual children, and includes listening, speaking, 
writing and speaking activities as well as 
reading, and focuses on the acquisition of 
patterns through drill. 


5. ‘Total’ language arts approaches.3 These 
include emphasis on several or all of the 
components of the language arts, 
writing, listening and speaking, 
usually marketed in a ‘package’. 


Teading, 
and are 


6. Language-experience approaches.4 
These provide a whole-word method in keep- 
ing with the experimental background, the Jan- 
guage patterns and the self-image of each 
individual child. 


7. One-to-one symbol approaches. These 
develop artificial orthographies, numbering 
systems, or add colour or other sensory clues 
to help overcome the hazards of reading in a 
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language which has an irregular sound-sym- 
bol relationship, such as English. 


8. Individualized reading approach. en 
approach utilizes the interests of sg E 
permits them to select their own a A 
materials in keeping with those interes Si É 
large library is necessary, as well asa igre 
who is knowledgeable about reading eed 
opment and alert and sensitive to the > ns 
of the pupils, in order for this metho 
achieve its potential. 


ii ches: 

9. Perceptual discrimination appr aunt 

These emphasize auditory and visual ading 
of learning as basic to beginning re 


pee ee 


ndon, 
1. An example is The Royal Road Readers, Ue eel 
Chatto & Windus (40-42 William 1 
London, W.C.1). ington 
Examples are: Miami Linguistic Readers, Bea 
Mass. D. C. Heath, Raytheon Education i 
Spring Street, Lexington, Mass. Oa) ie pe 
Linguistics Readers, Columbus, Ohio, bus o 
Merrill (1300 Alum Creek Drive, can Bront” 
43216); Let's Read; a Linguistic Approac zox 250 
ville, N.Y., Clarence L. Barnhardt (B 
Bronxville, N.Y, 10708). 
The Garden Method, Glen Rocs, N.J-» u 
(619 South Maple Avenue, Glen Rock, N- N. 
The Writing Road to Reading, New Yor ww york: 
William Morrow (105 Madison Avenue, Ne X 
N.Y. 10016). (sylvia 
Examples are: Organic Reading TE & 
Ashton-Warner), New York, N.Y., “avenue? 
Schuster (Rockefeller Center, 630 a r 
New York, N.Y. 10020); Chandler Rea 50 hird 
gram, New York, N.Y., Noble & Noble (7 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017). 1s for the 
an Words-in-color, New York, N.Y., Schoo a : 
Future (P.O. Box 349, Cooper Station, Ne’ acine 
N.Y. 10003); UNIFON Reading Programs < gvi? 
Wis., Western Publishing Educational 3 
(1220 Mound Avenue, Racine, ‘Wiscots | o 
Psycholinguistic Color System, Urbana, Ill., 
ing Systems Press (P.O, Box 64, Urban? | v 
61801); Davis ‘Fonetic Alfabet Mair ue, No 
York, N.Y., Carlton Press (84 Fifth Aven 
York, N.Y. 10010). 


arden 
452); 


They are often oriented to pupils who have 
learning difficulties. 


si classification of instructional reading 

_ erials is bound to have exceptions; Auker- 

halen is no exception, as he himself 

= oa The tendency for reasonably discrete 

kt of instruction to overlap into other 
s appears to be inevitable. 


Practice materials 


ie try to learn to read without having 
inefficient. to practise the skills learned is 
ave ae if not self-defeating. Most systems 
o Ar a provision for practice, but some 
the veel herefore, it is appropriate to mention 
are d ‘ious kinds of practice materials which 
‘sirable and available. 
T library which has many- children’s 
well as a which can develop new interests as 
ing an 2 the pupils’ curiosity for stimulat- 
resource „authoritative materials, 1$ a rich 
are tins indeed. Unfortunately, such libraries 
tional a 1n much of the world. The Interna- 
alama: Ssociation of School Librarianship, 
viduals zoo, Michigan, brings together indi- 
i Tarie: Concerned with developing school 
S. 
A beare ewly formed book clubs for children 
cause ide materials at a relatively low ost- 
cost ca of the volume of books sold, the unit 
Pupils 3 be held down, making it possible for 
readin © own their own books for pleasure 
eir © êt reasonable cost, to Jend them to 
Childr riends and to reread them often. 
Whig, C? are also more likely to read 4 book 


hic] 
aSa an y have bought than one presented 
book ch Among the most successful childrens 
bs are the Österreicher Buchklub der 


Materials for reading 


Jugend, organized by Dr Richard Bamber- 
ger, with headquarters in Vienna. In a year- 
long study of the effect of paperback book 
clubs in the classrooms of five cities in the 
United States (Studebaker, 1970), Scholastic 
Magazines and Book Services found evidence 
that children bought, read and profited from 
membership in their various clubs. An inte- 
resting but important sidelight is that a little 
less than two minutes per book read was all 
the investment of time required of teachers in 
order to supervise orders and the distribution 
of the books ordered. 

Easy reading books of many kinds are 
very desirable for the beginning reader and 
for the person who is having difficulties learn- 
ing to read. Some publishers have provided 
series of books designed to serve this function. 
Their vocabularies are simple and controlled 
for difficulty, their content of high interest to 
children, their format attractive and their 
price reasonable because of the high volume 
of potential sales. 

Collections of books and pamphlets also 
make available reading matter at reasonable 
Some collections are organized accord- 
ing to topic—literature, science, adventure, 
etc.—while others provide a number of books 
which might be of interest to children at a 
certain age level. The advantage of unit cost 
reduction because of classroom sales works 
to the advantage of readers and school 
treasuries alike. 

Workbooks and exercise manuals which 
e skills practice are known in many 
The simplest is the copybook in which 
the pupil writes what is provided in the text- 
book or on the chalkboard; the most complex 
are combinations of audio-visual aids, tape 
recordings and electronic devices which can 
provide feedback to the pupil, so that he 


cost. 


provid 
guises. 
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knows immediately whether his answer is 
correct. The key to the value of skills Practice 
is whether the learner will profit from it. A 
teacher who provides practice when it is 
unnecessary is not teaching, and is running a 
great risk of boring his pupils, 

One of the most economical kinds of 
practice materials is that in which the teacher 
is provided with a gelatine duplicating master, 
from which as few or as many copies as are 
necessary can be made, Many teachers create 
their own masters, and so have available an 
ever-ready set of practice exercises for a speci- 
fic skill. Some companies print special masters 
and sell them to teachers to duplicate as 
required, thus cutting down on the expense of 
Providing expendable printed workbooks, 

Some exercise materials have diagnostic 


and evaluative value, as well as that of pau’ 
ing practice. These are sometimes in os 
forms at various difficulty levels, and a 
sometimes provided in kits which contain n si 
only a diagnostic test but also skill practice 
exercises of high interest, available in yo 
page booklets to be used according to val 
general reading ability of the pupil, as W 
as his specific needs, 6 

Professional materials for teachers a 
often available from ministries of edicaton 
and teacher-training institutions. New rea 
opments are constantly being described in a 
publications of professional and teache f 
associations. New information about — 
can often be found in the publications of 
International Reading Association and 
affiliates in various nations. 
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Evaluating progress 


Miles A. Tinker 


ee 
re a se in education is more vital to the 
pra ne a gor geen learn 
and avab. easily, rapidly, accurately, 
he abilit y’ (Spalding and Spalding, 1957). 
Or ee date read and write is fundamental 
our mod nt to practically all living in most 
devoted 4 ern world. This chapter will be 
With the = evaluating progress in reading, 
ing paral nderstanding that teaching of writ- 
els the teaching of reading. 


futu: 


Sta 
ges of growth in reading 


‘ 
Stages? 
Ses” versus continuity 


M ; 
ciy to i discussions of growth in reading 
peak of yin or stages of development. We 
nition sta © readiness stage, the word-recos- 
dey tet the independent-reading stage, 
te Velopment, there are no discrete steps © 
Ni ing readi, Whether the writer is discussing 
Bout abilities 2 word knowledge or speci® 
the is m ies, it should be remembered that 
a fh Scena, or less continuous throughou 
Sh, ng ia school years. For example, 
Prior to adiness is not limited to the perio 
to Ment of wor instruction, nor is the devel- 
g Vm a recognition skills ¢ 
c year in the child’s sch 


onfined 
ooling- 


During the pre-reading period the child 
s essential for learning to 


acquires experience 
read. With continued growth in mental ability, 
in emotional adjustment, in developing inte- 


rests, and having a wide variety of experiences 
with objects and people, the child eventually 
becomes ready to profit from reading instruc- 
tion (Bond and Tinker, 1967). 

His understanding and speaking voca- 
bulary have been developing gradually. Even- 
tually, sentences are comprehended and 
properly used. During this time the child learns 
to note differences in sounds and in the objects 
he sees. Concepts are formed. If conditions 
are favourable, 4 child will develop positive 
attitudes which foster listening and under- 
standing when stories are told or read to him. 
With a variety of experience and adequate 
ease in the understanding and use of language, 
the child will have acquired considerable 
readiness for learning to read. 

Progress in the basic reading abilities 
child progresses through the 
hool years, growth should be 
fairly steady in acquiring word knowledge. 
word identification and recognition skills as 
well as an ability to comprehend written 
materials. Growth follows in an orderly 


As the 
elementary-S¢ 
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manner. That is, each aspect of learning 
provides a basis for succeeding steps. One 
unit prepares the child for the next. Thus a 
child is ready to advance to a new level of 
learning sequence only when he has suffi- 
ciently mastered what comes before. 


Progress in special reading abilities 


Progress in special reading abilities begins 
early and continues at a gradual rate for most 
pupils. These abilities, such as reading for the 
general idea, for special details, and for sum- 
marizing and drawing conclusions are neces- 
sary for effective reading in the subject-matter 
areas. The elementary features of these skills 
are usually taught during the first three years 
of school. By the third year, this guidance 
should be fairly prominent. When this is done, 
progress to the major reading tasks will 
present few difficulties, 


Problems inherent in measurement 
Relation to goals 


Any discussion of problems in measure- 
ment must be phrased in relation to long-term 
and short-term goals. Long-term goals are 
concerned with gains in achievement over a 
term or a year. Here the measurement, if it is 
to be adequate, is made by standardized tests, 
By reference to norms or standards for the 
test, the teacher can find out how much 
progress each pupil has made in grade units 
during a fairly lengthy period. In addition, 
there are the truly long-term national goals. 
Here the school is concerned with the objec- 
tives of the reading programme throughout 
the entire school period and beyond. The goal 
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is to develop functional literacy so that a citi- 
zen will be able to meet independently the 
reading demands made upon him during his 
active lifetime. To attain functional literacy 10 
reading, the duration and quality of the train- 


ing provided must be adapted to the needs of 


citizenship of one’s country. These vary from 
country to country; however, in general one 
should read well enough to keep informed 
regarding social, political and economic prob- 
lems, to attain greater economic independence, 
and to participate intelligently in the activities 
of the community. 

Goals for a short-term period, on the 
other hand, deal with progress in the day-by- 
day or week-by-week instruction in particular 
skills such as vocabulary word-recognition 
skills and reading by phrases rather thar 
word-by-word. Here the problem of measur 
ment is more difficult, for the teacher MUS 
depend largely upon informal testing an. 
observation. Informal tests, usually deyise 
by the teacher, are not standardized, bame 
are no norms. Although this is true, the mr 
mal, teacher-made tests are appropria 
because they are organized to check how We A 
a specific skill or unit of instruction has be¢ 
learned. Raat 

The short-time goal is especially imP° 
tant, for the teacher is attempting to find oi 
how effective his teaching has been. He as 
discover strengths and weaknesses of ine 
dual pupils in mastering what has just baa 
taught. Where weaknesses are found, indlv 
dual instruction can remedy the situation. 

The method of measurement used at 2” 
given time will depend upon what is to f 
evaluated; that is, one method may be m° 
useful for measuring skill in some aspect g 
word recognition, another for understandin’ 
word meanings and still another for evalu@ 


in ; 
A study skill. Whether long-term 
is first to Ascal goals are involved, the problem 
and second ertain what gains have been made, 
nesses of at discover strengths and weak- 
adjusted to į Bo so that instruction can be 

Thin n dividual needs. 
doree eect important in achieving the 
understands © that the teacher develop an 
ences with į A each of his pupils. Confer- 
in achieving ividual pupils are very helpful 
tween inal close working relationship 
ences the tench and pupil. In such confer- 
of each eacher can learn about the interests 
Wie S Strengthe Ant difficulties, 
rhe Pupil i By showing an interest in what 
Cher can outside school and at home, the 
Pen the oe conversation that will 
teacher- ‘oor to a more understanding 
Pupil relationship. 


Th 
te need for records 


It i 
entirely upo, safe for any teacher to depend 
pe taising Si memory for co-ordinating and 
= individual strengths and weaknesses of all 
u should k s in his class. Because of this, 
Mulatiye, €ep records, both anecdotal and 


When : 

rot pve tant aspects of informal day- 
Th > the feel A are written in anecdotal 
ny Notatio is called an anecdotal record. 
the tons to ns describe specific episodes OF 
the aneg, Se cae as situations. Although 
deg, are at rs ay later be used in evaluation, 
hag j,Ptions ne written down merely aS 
ang Med th incidents. Example: ‘Henry 
Ma; Supporting difference between main ideas 
obs. Supply a g details.’ A series of these notes 
ap “TVation n important supplement to other 
Praising S and measurements used JP 
growth in reading (Tinker, 1969)- 
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When accumulated in an orderly manner, 
particular data on a pupil constitute cumu- 
lative records. Such data may consist of a 
teacher's records and observations, standard- 
ized test scores, anecdotal notes and any other 
data on the strengths and weaknesses of the 
pupil in various aspects of reading perfor- 
mance. If kept up to date, material in the 
cumulative folder can be organized to evaluate 
reading patterns and to appraise growth in 
reading skills. Particularly valuable is the 
long-term pattern of changes and reading 
growth as revealed in cumulative records. 
Thus continuity and direction of growth can 


be easily noted. 
The ‘Reading Evaluation Form’ overleaf 


may be used to advantage for summarizing 


on pupils. 


Difficulties of measuring progress 
Difficulties of measuring progress must 
be considered. Selection of standardized tests 
suitable for measuring long-term progress 
must be made with care. In selecting such a 
test the following should be sought: ; 

1. The test chosen should measure skills 
emphasized in the instructional pro- 
gramme, such as word recognition, vocab- 
ulary knowledge and comprehension. 

2, The test should cover the proper range of 
grades; this may be one, two or three 


grades. 
3. The reliability of a test should have been 
` established at a satisfactory level. 


4, The validity of a test must be adequate. 
i Reliability and validity information is 
usually given in the manual of instruc- 


tions. : 
Sample tests W1 
ed before purcha: 


th manuals should be examin- 
sing in quantity. Directions 
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Record form for reading evaluation 


Teacher ... 
Pupil name 


Birthdate 
Date record began 


Age of pupil 


ee 


Intelligence test Mental age 


Chronological Intelligence 
age quotient 
1. ý : 


Standardized reading tests 


Date given Grade 
equivalent 


Evaluation derived from standardized test results 


First evaluation 


Informal evaluations 


Word recognition: 
Vocabulary growth: 
Comprehension: .. 

Special comprehension skil 
Study skills: 

Oral reading: 

Attitudes and interes 
Additional related informatio; 


for giving a standardized test should be fol- Growth is i i 

a A often discontinuous 
lowed exactly as given in the manual. Other- fi 
wise the norms or standards of achievement 


ing 
At times th i eriod du” 
cited in the manual are useless. OMT Eep 


A ing 
which a student does not seem to be mak! 
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eg gain in reading growth. This 
i age normal progress in reading 
Saa gh fairly continuous and develop- 
ein + probably would be a mistake to 
en e that there is no learning taking place 
ss, ee gains are absent. For exam- 
i : ws the use of word roots and syllabica- 
A being taught, reading growth as 
While by tests may be level for a time. 
arabe this plateau or level, the child 
ii ts si in the process of organizing skill 
Worda be word roots and syllabication as a 
a fair Cognition technique or method. Once 
pl ce of the method is achieved, 
Ghee T e growth in reading again takes 
Prenat be noted, therefore, that a 
ib dies i may progress at varying rates in 
occasion = ne of reading abilities, with 

a : periods of no apparent growth. 
appear” ateaux in reading growth tend to 
readin omewhat more frequently in remedial 
siom ja When they occur, the child may 
ides j iscouraged unless the teacher pro- 

Ncentives for stronger motivation. 


Kinds of measurement 


S : 
tandardized reading tests 


intrat dardized reading tests are measuring 
Validit nts of established reliability and 
Y (Austin, Bush and Huebner, 1961)- 
Dlishnne Ovide norms or standards of accom- 
Sually for a definite series of school grades. 
Moderat they are easily scored and, after a 
Nterpre € amount of experience, 2 teacher can 
test Vield them without difficulty. A reliable 
fated S highly consistent performance when 

the same Thus a child reaches approximately 
Me level of performance if within a 
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short time he repeats the test or uses an 
equivalent form. A test is valid when it gives 
a true and accurate measure of the aspect of 
reading for which it was designed, such as 
comprehension or word recognition. Norms 
or standards are set by giving the test to 
sufficiently large and representative groups of 
pupils and organizing the results. Then, when 
a standardized test is employed, by reference 
to the norms one can ascertain the grade level 
of accomplishment of each child in a class. 
The comparisons of the test results with the 
norms will show the strengths or weaknesses 
of a given child in such aspects of reading as 
word recognition, vocabulary meaning, com- 
prehension, and speed. Norms are for average 
performance. Deviations above and below 


such averages are to be expected. 
Several kinds of standardized tests are 


available, namely, Strang (1964) and Bond 
and Tinker (1967). Readiness tests are designed 
to appraise how well children are prepared for 
beginning reading. Abilities measured in such 
tests include: knowledge of word meanings; 
comprehension of spoken directions which 
are then to be followed; ability to copy visual 
designs; ability to recognize and interpret 
pictures; auditory perception of rhyming 
words and similarities and differences in the 
beginning sounds of words; visual perception 
of similarities and differences in geometric 
designs, pictures, letters and words; ability 
to accurately name letters and numerals; and 
ability to recognize words that have been 
taught. No readiness test includes all these 
sub-tests. The only sub-test found in all 
readiness tests is perception of visual simi- 
Jarities and differences. 

The survey by Tinker and McCullough 
(1968) indicates that readiness tests tend to 
predict reliably a child’s possibility of success 
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in beginning reading. Apparently the best 
prediction of readiness for beginning reading 
is derived from the combined results of a 
readiness test and an intelligence test supple- 
mented by the teacher’s observations. 


Survey tests. Survey testsareused primar- 
ily to obtain the child’s level of achievement 
in such basic reading abilities as word recog- 
nition, comprehension of sentences or para- 
graphs or both, vocabulary knowledge, and 
speed. Use of such a test will reveal strengths 
or weaknesses of a pupil in one or more aspects 
of reading performance, 


Group diagnostic tests, Group diagnostic 
tests are analytical in nature. To some degree 
survey tests are also diagnostic. In such tests, 
the examination of the grade equivalent of 
scores for the various areas tested (word 
recognition, vocabulary knowledge, sentence 
or paragraph comprehension, etc.) will yield 
valuable information as to the individual 
needs of a pupil who is in difficulty. But for 
diagnostic purposes, the more analytical group 
tests designed specifically for precise diagnosis 
are superior to the general survey test in that 
they provide a profile of silent-reading abili- 
ties. Examination of such a profile reveals 
specific areas of strength and weakness in a 
child’s repertory of the abilities measured in 
the sub-tests. 


Individual diagnostic tests. Individual 
diagnostic tests are to be used whenever a 
detailed and extensive diagnostic procedure 
seems necessary. This procedure is especially 
needed with the more severe cases of reading 
disability, particularly those of long standing. 
There are several detailed techniques avail- 
able. In one or another of these methods the 
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following sub-tests appear: oral reading; silent 
reading; listening comprehension; word recog- 
nition and word analysis; reversals; blending 
word parts; visual and auditory discrimina- 
tion; phonics; spelling; naming letters; and 
giving letter sounds. 


Oral reading tests. A standardized oral 
reading test will yield a fairly comprehensive 
diagnosis of many reading difficulties. All 
detailed techniques mentioned above contain 
oral reading tests. Paragraphs in these tests 
range in difficulty from grade one to six or 
eight. A set of comprehension questions 
accompany each paragraph together with 4 
checklist to aid in noting observations of the 
reader’s performance. All errors that occur 
during the reading are to be recorded. Analysis 
of the errors will show how frequently the 
following types of errors occur: repetitions, 
words added, sounds added, words omitted, 
sounds omitted, words substituted, full reve! 
sals, partial reversals (‘own’ for ‘now’), wrong 
beginnings, wrong middles, wrong endings, 
faulty vowels, faulty consonants, words aide 
by examiner, words refused and total errors: 
Interpretation is facilitated by entering errors 
in a profile for each child. A glance at the 
profile will show types of errors that are caus 
ing the most difficulty. The behaviour checke 
during observation of the reading will revea 
word-by-word reading, apparent tensio’ 
ignoring of punctuation, etc, A grade level} 
given for the total score. This can be compare” 
with the grade level on a silent-reading ae 
actual grade location, and mental grade a 
probable reading capacity. It is assumed ae 
a mental test and a silent-reading test hav? 
also been given, Ordinarily, use of the ora 
reading technique will produce enough info 
mation for diagnosing the difficulties i” 


large majority of cases, i.e. cases of slight or 
moderate disability. 

. The oral-reading test can be a big aid to 
: oe teachers. In the diagnostic teaching 
: bya which every teacher should carry 
z » the oral reading test will provide the best 
i eans of determining the strengths and weak- 

esses of most of the pupils. 


Informal tests 


ka ia tests serve three purposes: (a) 
iae on tests show how well pupils have 
coteler ners in a particular unit just 
and consor as use of initial consonants 

the EN blends or use of context clues; 
tence (ai etermine levels of reading compe- 
a check iscussed below); and (c) they provide 
materi on how well work-book or work-sheet 

tial is being learned. 

that . tests are informal only in the sense 
employe ate not standardized. They are 
needed į for daily or weekly appraisals 
Nation of ee idualized teaching. An exami- 
"equent} = Tesponses to test items will 
Sources rA urnish important information on 
remedia] reading difficulties so that prompt 

s ao may be taken. Therefore, the 
Weekly ‘sfactory evaluation of daily and 
Eckin Po ess can best be made by informal 
K wh ra of tests made by the teachers 
of elected p he types of items in these tests 
in tems ca y the individual teacher. Samples 
n Worp 22 be found in the teacher’s manual, 
“aders, 6 ©oks which accompany series © 
Obits. evels p endardized tests. ie 
Serg 2ed by us reading performance = tia 
tako tions of € of informal reading invento z 
Cot from çu, COUE 100 to 150 words ar 

UDrehensj o sive books in a graded series. 

ion questions are made for ¢a¢ 
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selection. A useful description of the construc- 
tion of an informal reading inventory is the 
subject of a booklet by Johnson and Kress 
(1965). One may use specially prepared test 
material such as Smith’s two books (1959, 
1963). Different levels of reading performance 
are ascertained: the independent reading level, 
appropriate for extensive free reading; the 
instructional level; the frustration level; and 
the probable capacity reading level. 

Informal tests are extremely useful in the 
instructional programme. Due to the manner 
of construction, teacher-made informal tests 
are readily adapted to checking daily, weekly 
or sometimes monthly progress in learning. 
By revealing strengths and weaknesses of each 
pupil they providea sound basis for guidance in 
adjusting instruction to individual needs. Fur- 
thermore, the use of such tests makes it possible 
for the teacher to maintain intimate contact 
with each pupil’s progress in learning to read. 

Informal tests have certain limitations. 
Since they are not standardized, they have no 
norms with which to compare responses. The 
teacher, therefore, must set standards which 
are largely subjective, a potentially difficult 
task. Experience will help. Another possible 
weakness in such tests is the difficulty in cons- 
tructing test items that adequately cover the 

aterial upon which the test is based. For 
m nce, the task of making a ten-question 
ie the contents of several pages of a text 
gl ting Nevertheless, the usefulness of 
arawi tests far outweighs their limitations 


and possible weaknesses. 


Constructing & standardized test 


in organizing a test is to 


tej 
The d. For instance, 


decide what is to be measure 
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many standardized tests deal with vocabulary 
knowledge and comprehension of sentences 
and/or paragraphs. The nature of what is 
being measured determines the methods and 
materials employed. Any achievement test 
constitutes a sampling; it is never entirely 
complete. Any test merely contains a series 
of situations designed to provide an estimate 
of the ability measured. Test items must be 
organized, and the validity, reliability and 
usability of the test determined. In addition, 
norms must be computed. 


Abilities to be measured 


In deciding what to measure in a Treading 
test there are several abilities to consider. 
Some tests are concerned only with word- 
recognition techniques. Another may be con- 
fined to either vocabulary knowledge or 
comprehension of sentences or paragraphs, 
or both. Still another may be devoted entirely 
to phonics. Then there are more specialized 
tests such as reading for the general idea, or 
reading to note details, or to understand 
precise directions, or to predict the outcome 
of given events. The so-called survey test 
usually covers several aspects of reading abil- 
ity, such as vocabulary, comprehension and 
speed of reading. In some of these tests, 
word-recognition techniques and use of a 
dictionary are included. Specialized tests are 
constructed to measure various aspects of 
study skills. 

Having decided on the type of test to 
construct, the next task is to select and orga- 
nize the items for the test. In selecting these 
items, one must keep in mind the level or levels 
of ability to be tested, such as grade one, the 
primary grades, the intermediate grades, etc. 
Once this is decided, the items must be con- 
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fined to what is expected of the average child 
at the levels covered. For instance, on a vocab- 
ulary test for the intermediate grades, a good 
source of items is a standard graded series of 
texts used in these grades in the country where 
the test is being constructed. Test items can be 
made up of words selected from these texts. 
The following is an example of an item in a 
vocabulary test: 


A three-sided figure is a: 
(1) box... (2) rectangle... 
(4) circle... (5) cube... 


(3) triangle . - + 


The pupil is to check the correct word. Aneth 
er kind of vocabulary test is to have the pup! 
find the word which is the opposite of the key 
word and write its number in the parenthesis 
at the right. An example: 


front QO 
(1) near (2) back (3) place (4) above 


: s 
An idea of what items might be used as eA 
can be gained by examining the various $ 
dardized tests that may be available. 


Item analysis 


After assembling a satisfactory mumbo 
of items—that is, more than one expects ity 
use—the next step is to determine the difficu m 
and the discriminating value of each ite i 
proposed for the test. This is known as ite” 
validation. Obviously, if an item is missed é 
everyone or answered correctly by everyo”?® 
it has no value for differentiating nie 
high- and low-ranking pupils on the ae 
being measured. If the test is to discover ” 
abilities of pupils over a series of grades 1° 
classification, such as four, five and six, t 


discrimination value of items is of major 
Importance. The first few items of a test should 
be easy. Those that follow should yield a 
Percentage of successes increasing progres- 
sively from the least competent to the best 
qualified pupils. The classroom teacher need 
be concerned only with the simple methods 
Sr making this determination. One device is 
> compare the responses of the best fourth 
the Poorest fourth on each item. 
€n the items which show the highest 
oe of correct responses by the highest 
rth of the group and the lowest percent- 
Se by the lowest fourth are the most satis- 

actory, 
siriy p anpi may help. Suppose there are 
that Pea ie the group. The fifteen papers 
Tesponses the highest percentage of correct 
the fiftee On an item are put in one group and 
Percentage papers which show the lowest 
€ other oe put in the contrasting group. 
Then irty papers need not be analysed. 
nswe, © DUmber of times each item is 
s is ae by the two contrasting 
fi Siete we Those items that show 
he | w ifference between the high and 
Sifference OUP are best. If there is little or nO 
Whic i ig the item is useless; any items on 
a than fea answers of the best group are 
i, G a of the low group are also of no 
on otded eless items are either rejected OF 
Ourse, be he reworded items must, Of 
For, Checked again. 


Vatyin 
asure in difficulty for the group bei 
l Vanein > Starting just above 0 per cent and 
“Vels yp S through successively more difficult 
= nearly 100 per cent. The average 
about 50 per cent of the maximum 
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score possible on the test. The average diffi- 
culty of test items is related to the validity 
of the test as a whole. 


Validity 


The validity of a test denotes the degree 
to which it measures what it sets out to mea-, 
sure. Thus a test is valid when its scores 
correspond to the same ability which has 
been independently determined by another 
measuring device already accepted as valid. 
The validity coefficient is computed, therefore, 
by correlating the scores on the new test with 
a criterion; that is, some measure shown by 
experience to be an adequate or true measure 
of the ability in question. Validity of a new 
evice is merely the correspon- 
n scores on such a test and the 
r accepted measure 


measuring d 


dence betwee 
es on a standardized © ted me 
oF te same ability. Thus, validity 1s the 


correlation of two measures of the ane oiy 
when one has been proved to be a satis; eed 
criterion. For & reading test, such a Vi ee 
coefficient should be at least 0.70 and prefer- 


ably 0.80 or above. 


Reliability 
tes the consistency with 
: ing instrument, or test, is 
aa ih ie anes made by the individual 
Soa of a group differ very little on taking 
aaa we test again or in taking an alternate 
the s 3 nt form of the test, then the test is 
EN “be reliable. In other words, chance 
ae f measurement will be so few that the 
go od individual test scores will be stable 
Ca ee wever, if a test is unreli- 


stworthy. Ho é 
a ee of measurement will occur; a 
a will come out with such different scores 
pu! 


Reliability indica’ 
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on successive testing that his relative standing 
in the group fluctuates markedly. 

There arethreecommonly used methods of 
determining reliability or consistency ofa test: 


Odd-even reliability or the split-half 
method. This is sometimes called internal- 
consistency reliability. For each pupil, all 
correct scores on even numbered items in the 
test are first added; then, separately, the 
correct scores on the odd-numbered items are 
added. This yields the scores on what should 
be two equivalent parts of the test. The corre- 
lation between these totals—one pair of 
totals for each pupil who took the test—is 
computed, yielding the reliability coefficient, 
or a measure of the consistency with which 
the test measures its subject. 

Since the odd-even coefficient gives the 
reliability of one-half of the test, the Spear- 
man-Brown formula is used to estimate the 
reliability of the whole test. In this case the 
formula is: 

_ _ 2m 
Eg riz 


Tw 


The rwis the reliability of the whole test and r12 
is correlation between odd-even scores. The 
main advantage of the odd-even score for 
reliability is that all the data are obtained 
during one taking of the test. Variations that 
might arise from a first to a second testing 
situation are thus avoided. 


Test-retest reliability or repetition method. 
Perhaps the simplest method for determining 
reliability is to repeat the test. Exactly the 
same test is given on two successive occasions, 
perhaps on two successive days, to the same 
group of students; alternatively, a week or a 
month or more may elapse between the two 
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testings. The scores on the first testing are 
correlated with the scores on the second test- 
ing. This gives a measure of consistency of 
performance from test to retest, or from one 
day to another. There are certain drawbacks 
to the test-retest method. Certain parts of the 
test may be remembered on taking it a second 
time, and practice effects may carry over from 
the first to the second testing. Such effects 
tend to lessen the accuracy of the reliability 
correlation. 


Equivalent-test-form reliability or the 
parallel forms method. Two equivalent forms 
of a test are given in succession to the same 
group of pupils. Scores on the first form ar¢ 
correlated with scores on the second form: 
This gives a measure of consistency of per for- 
mance from one form of a test to the equiva- 
lent form. The reliability of most standardize z 
educational tests, which ordinarily have am 
nate forms, is computed by this method. Gr 
practice effect from one form to another ten ty 
to be small and will not affect the reliability 
significantly. Ordinarily, the odd-even corr t 
lation yields the highest reliability coeficien 
the test-retest next highest, and equiva’? 
forms the lowest. ‘ 

The size of the reliability coeffici 
denotes satisfactory consistency of test te 
formance for a reading test by the ae 
form method is rather high, especially wet 
the results of a test are to be used for 10 ir 
dual comparison of pupils. Most publis y 
reliability coefficients for tests of vocabular. : 
word recognition and comprehension 10 Te iy 
ing are about 0.90 or above. This is Þi£ 2 
Satisfactory. Some range from around eli- 
to 0.89 which is fairly good. When the * 
ability coefficient is only about 0.70, scores ği 
the test should be interpreted with cautio 


ent that 
per ai 


While a reliability of 0.70 is satisfactory when 
making group comparisons, it is too low for 
Comparing individual scores. 


itis Usability. Usability means practicability; 
O pa with how the test can be suc- 
a wi used by classroom teachers without 
a an undue amount of time and 
den Ey. Usability involves ease of administra- 
PRN scoring, and interpretation as well as 
erations of the cost of the test and its 
make-up, 
See of administration requires that the 
afe R be clear, brief and complete. There 
emer 0 kinds of instructions for a test: one Is 
Swen with directions to the examiner 
other i in the manual of directions; the 
Ordin eals with directions to the pupils. 
a arily there are beginning exercises to get 
P s started properly in their responses. 
er have no time limits, but most (ests 
rather aes for each section. Usually these 
as k nerous in length. 
bjectivit Scoring a test depends upon the 
Complete. of responses, adequate keys and 
better e full scoring directions. The 
able añs have all three of these. All accept- 
the reg STS Should be in the key. Sometimes 
Sheet 2ONSes are made on a separate answer 


so 
Machine, that the scoring can be done by 


E ; 

h of interpretation and application 
manua] mostly upon the adequacy of the 
goms T sed by the examiner. Complete 
Ome im Ould be included in the manual. 
wad 3 “ee the norms are based upon age 29 
theo? a best to depend upon local norms. 

Use t anual will include suggestions about 
Th The ¢ © made of the test results. 

ere jg St Of a test is an item to consider. 
Considerable variation in costs; *° 
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most expensive ones are not always the best. 
Sometimes a good test is no more expensive 
than a poor one. The use of separate answer 
sheets often reduces the cost, for the test itself 
can then be used over and over again. Sample 
tests should be carefully examined before 
ordering in quantity for school use. 

Nearly all tests are printed in clear type 
and are of appropriate size for the grade level 
in question. Key words printed in boldface 
type should be of good dark quality. 


Using norms 


Centile norms 


re useful for tests used 
for a single grade. Table 1 shows centile 
norms for a speed-of-reading test to be ad- 


iusted to any reading test concerned with 
w rticular grade. After the 


tucted, the teacher merely 
score in column one and 


Centile norms a 


Inany class, 
range of score 


some above it. 
nstructing the 


median score- 
a considerable 
the median and 

Steps in CO 


s, some below 
centile table 
n the scores are listed 


are: 


1, In the first colum: 


in steps of one. 


2. The frequencies 
column two- These a a 
umber of subjects, 9 ). 
In column three, starting at the bottom, 

the frequencies are accumulated. 
f the group represented 


of each score are given in 
dded to give the 


he percentage © repre 
i om score is obtained by dividing one 
by the total frequency: 1/90 = 1.111. 
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TABLE 1. Centile ranks for speed-of-reading scores 


Scores Frequency Cumulative Cumulative  Centile Scores Frequency Cumulative Cumulative Genri 
frequency percentage rank frequency percentage ran 
frequency frequency 
a) (2) 83) (4) (5) (a) (2) 3) (4) (5) 
30 1 90 100.0 100 18 9 54 60.0 60 
29 1 89 98.9 99 17 4 45 50.0 50 
28 1 88 97.8 98 16 6 41 45.6 46 
27 1 87 96.7 97 15 15 35 38.9 39 
26 2 86 95.6 96 14 7 20 22.2 22 
25 2 84 93.3 93 13 5 13 14.4 14 
24 4 82 91.1 91 12 4 8 8.9 9 
23 3 78 86.7 87 11 2 4 4.4 4 
22 4 75 83.3 83 10 0 2 29 2 
21 5 71 78.9 79 9 1 2 22 2 
20 6 66 73.3 B 8 1 1 1.1 1 
19 6 60 66.7 67 N=90 


Yu 
Source. Adapted from M. A. Tinker and W. A. Russell, Introduction to Methods in Experimental Psychology, 3rd ed., New York, N 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1958. 


5. Then multiply each number in column 
three by the result obtained in step four. 
Enter the result in column four. 

6. Round off the numbers in column four 
to the nearest whole number and enter 
them in column five. The values in 
column five are the centile ranks which 
correspond to the scores in column one. 

The centile ranks are used to give the relative 

standing of the pupils in your class from 1 

to 100. Any teacher can set up a centile table 

for the test he is using. Be sure to employ 

80 to 100 pupils to assure stable centile 

rankings. 


Grade norms 


Many tests use grade norms which were 
computed when the test was standardized. 
Some samples of test pages and grade norms 
are given in appendixes to this chapter. 


Bond-Clymer-Hoyt Developmental Read- 


ing Tests (Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago) (see 
Appendix 1). These have three parts: Vocabu- 
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lary; General Comprehension; and Specific 
Comprehension for Lower Primary Reading: 
Illustrative pages anda table of grade normsaré 
given. The reliability and validity are adequate- 


Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and 
Achievement Test (Harcourt Brace Jovanovle : 
New York). Sample pages and grade and a£ 
norms for the Intermediate Test, Form ‘ 
Word Meaning and Paragraph Mennin 
are given in Appendix 2. The reliability of t 
test is very satisfactory. Directions for givne 
and scoring the test are clear. Suggestio” 
on use of the norms are included in the manu? 
of directions. 


Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Reading me 
(Essay Press, New York). This is to be gm 
orally to individuals. It has adequate validi 
and reliability. The basic skills measure 
the test provide the teacher with an estim? g 
of a child’s strengths and weaknesses in, whe 
recognition. The material is presented 1" , 
order in which the skills are commonly tav2 he 
all of them usually learned by the end © 
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TABLE 2. Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Reading Test! (Table III) 


Single Consonants ....... +: sgema GP 27 22 
(Total Items: 19) ž 
Consonant Combinations ......++ 65 48 27 
(Total Items: 10) 
Short Vowels (w 
ords only) ....... 9.0 64 34 
(Total Items: 10) m 
90 60 29 
Vowel Combinations ......+4« wee LL Gela Se 


(Total Items: 12) 


w 69 55 39 


*Readir, 
ing levels were based on a combination of standardised silent and oral terts. 


onea 
Pyright © Essay Press, New York. 


AVERAGE NuMBER oF Errors ON ROSWELL-CHALL SUBTESTS BY 


Reapinc LeveLs or 148 Pupits 


Reading Grade Levels* 
‘ Per Cent of 


Nels N=3 N=? N= N: 


Average for I 

4o  so— 6o ee ee a ina 

49 39 6. 79 895 Group for Combined 
b NENS ~ Group 


1.6 8 6 3 4 25 13 


2.9 29 


to 
m 
bo 
ia 
& 
ip 


EF a0 4 5 2 36 36 


17. id a 


20 17 8 5 


Tant 
S E 3. Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Reading Test* (extracts) 
Rule of silent e 


i 
t 'ngle consonants 
p T im ch 6 
on 
ity Combinations 
cl 
a f th st tr 


h 
i Vowels To 
let `, Words only) 


H tim nap dot hut 

eti ; r 

i OOK a sip of milk from the top of the jug. 
I 

1 wrae 


EA 
Pytigh; 
t © Essay Press, New York. 


e 
alf of 4, tems. Ifa pupil misses more than 
© items on a sub-test, he needs 


ul. pin dim 


pine dime 
Vowel combinations 
IV. pail harm 
gain cart 
meal leaf 
Mabication 
Sia nyima invented 
` expansion departmental 


i ini ith only a few errors, 
remedial nn ded Gear directions 
ee and scoring and for interpretation 
me Suits are given in the manual of instruc- 
= E Ser Tables2 and 3 for parts of the test and 
p able of average number of errors per grade. 
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Murphy-Durrell Diagnostic Reading 
Readiness Test (see Appendix 3). This places 
heavy emphasis upon auditory and visual 
discrimination, so necessary for beginning 
reading: ‘The purpose of the auditory test is to 
determine the ability of the pupils to recognize 
similarities and differences of the sound of 
words by comparing the sound of a word and 
the name of a picture.’ The visual test is 
organized to determine the accuracy of the 
child’s visual perception. In the auditory test 
the teacher says a key word and then the word 
of a picture. If the two words begin with the 
same sound, a cross is made on the picture. 
Thus in item 1, the teacher says go, gate. A 
cross is made on the picture of a gate. Some 
key words do not begin with the same sound 
as the name of the picture. If the two words 
spoken by the teacher do not begin alike, no 
mark is put on the picture, as with the words 
paint, Santa in item 9. 

In the visual perception test, the teacher 
holds up a card with aletter onit. The pupil is to 
draw a circle around the letter that is the same. 
In a similar way, a card is shown with a word 
printed on it. The pupil is to draw a circle 
around the word among the five in the test 
item that is the same as the one on the card. 

The Murphy-Durrell test has adequate 
validity and reliability. Sample pages of the 
test and the table of percentile norms are 
given in the appendix. 


Test administration 


Preparation for administering 
There are several items that the teacher 


must consider in preparing to administer a 
reading test. The working time for the test is 
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usually generous. In addition, the teacher 
must plan extra time for distributing and 
collecting the tests, and giving directions. 
The process should not be hurried. Informa- 
tion on the front cover of the test should be 
completed immediately after the tests arè 
distributed to the pupils. The teacher should 
check to be sure that this is done correctly- 
Usually the information called for on the cover 
includes name of pupil, date, grade, schoo 
and name of teacher. The teacher helps with 
this as needed. He holds up his copy of the 
test and indicates the blanks to be filled e 
He must see that each pupil has a pencil a 
have extra pencils available in case of en 
He must direct the pupils to listen careful Y 
and not to ask questions after they start wor™ 
ing on the test. 

The testing situation should be in a ar 
where the atmosphere is quiet, both coe 
the room and outside. The test should be ARE 
as though it were an interesting lesson. a 
examiner should be thoroughly familiar W! 
the manual before the testing begins. 1d 
directions for administering the test ae 
be followed exactly as given in the mana 
reliable results are to be obtained. Any dev! 
tion from the standard directions will m4 
subsequent use of the norms worthless: | f 
most tests, the directions for administer!” 
are usually clear and concise. If necessary; t 
instructions may be repeated. 


The test 

ems 
Most reading tests have sample et 
Prior tothe test proper. The teacher should re og 
these aloud as directed in the manual, a 
to be sure that all pupils do these samples ° to 
rectly. Then he should introduce the pup” es 
the test proper, telling them how many P? 


are 
he Bi The pupils are told to put 
ihénthe ee eae and wait for directions 
says “Read page is finished. As the teacher 
the time S , he notes the time. When 
another part pi he says ‘stop’, and if there is 
inthe mann 7 the test, he follows as directed 
T oe ate al. If there is only one part to the 
itects the en the last part is completed, he 
urn them a ee to close their books and 
ests are to seg with the title page on top. The 
e collected at once. 


t 
t 


Scoring the test 


_ Keys ' 
ed test, Se provided for scoring a standard- 


Origin 
Or 
grad 
hormen. S i : sci 
orms,- SCOre, whichever is provided in the 


e an + 
The the so Outline page for the teacher to 
Sc © teac ie of all those taking the test. 
Ores Š F now ready to interpret the 
Class. 
add; e cl is : f 
the a) Er S average is easily obtained by 
aw scores and then dividing bY 


a Mber s i 
byt is, hae pupils in the class; the median 
Uttin 

t i 
Will : tie Scores in rank order from small- 
the ` ne et In large classes, this median 
the 5, 2° © the average score. In addition, 
far i 


centiles, the median 
Š Po are in grades, the 
Ocation of a pupil as 


teacher 
below, 
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near or above the average grade, which should 
be close to the grade in which the pupil is 
located. 

Class data are now available to the teach- 
erfor makingwhatever comparisons he wishes. 
He can note which pupils are doing poorly in 
he median or fiftieth centile, 
which ones are near grade level, or which ones 
are above the middle score. Another use of 
the data is to compare the class with others in 
the school system. Still another application is 
to note how much each pupil has gained since 
a previous testing on an equivalent form or 
even on the same test if an equivalent form 
was not available. Frequently, a test is given 
at the end of a term or school year to discover 
progress during such a period. Some stan- 
dardized tests offer suggestions for remedial 


work for those pupils who are not making 
normal progress. Test scores are often useful 
in determining the best possible grouping of 
pupils for effective instruction, whether reme- 


dial or advanced. 


comparison with t 


The measurement programme 
of the first stages in setting up a read- 
programme is that of estab- 
Standardized tests 


One 
ing measurement 


lishing paseline norms. i f 
develop norms for a specific population. 


Unless the pupils measured in a school system 
are like the population upon which the test 
dardized, it is desirable to establish 
ine norms on the local population. 
rms may include: the average 
ar the end of the school year, 
or averaged at each tenth of the school year); 
iles (score taken at quarter distances 

ear); Or percentile ranks 


e school y! 
a scale of 1 to 100 with the 
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fiftieth percentile at the middle of the grade. 
This undertaking requires both knowledge 
and skill in the application of statistical met- 
hods and experienced understanding of all 
the basic elements of the reading process to 
be measured. Obviously, most teachers are 
not equipped to do this job. 

Another aspect of the first stage in devel- 
oping a measurement programme is the 
recognition of need to evaluate comprehen- 
sion. This is important because comprehen- 
sion is basic to all reading. To try to read 
without comprehension (merely to pronounce 
words without understanding the meaning) 
is not true reading. The pupil should under- 
stand what he reads, beginning with the first 
stages of reading. Likewise, in all successive 
stages there should be a strong emphasis upon 
comprehension. Thus, the teacher should 
recognize the need to evaluate the degree of 
comprehension throughout the programme. 

The full-scale testing programme involves 
both informal testing and use of standardized 
tests as discussed above. The teacher should 
be trained to use the informal evaluative 
procedures in instruction, in diagnosis and in 
evaluating progress over a period of time. 
For details, see Strang (1964). 


Evaluation by a national programme 


At times it is desirable to carry out a 
national programme of reading research, i.e. 
a survey of reading throughout the entire 
nation. An intensive programme was carried 
out in the county of Kent (England), and 
the results compared with a lesser programme 
in all of England and Wales.1 The purpose 
was to compare the reading standards of Kent 
children in the final year of their primary- 
school course with those of children of the 
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same age in the country as a whole. Detailed 
observations were also made in ten selected 
schools in Kent to discover why the reading 
results of their junior (intermediate school) 
level deviated from the total Kent sample. 

As is frequently customary, intensive 
studies were also conducted with a represen- 
tative sample by use of another ten Kent 
schools. A representative sample was made 
up of schools that have the same characteris- 
tics as the total schools in Kent. The number 
of pupils in the ten schools was 199. Thess 
were divided into two groups of ‘poor nt 
‘good’ readers. Two mental ability tests We" 
given: Non-Verbal Test 1, by J. W. Jenkins» 
given to the last-year pupils in the elementary 
school; and Non-Verbal Test 5, by D- f 
Pidgeon, given to the second- and third-y°® 
pupils. Standardized scores from two reading 
comprehension tests were administered tO E 
total Kent sample, and raw scores Oa 
obtained from the tests given the children # 
the ten selected schools. The tests were R» °® 
R.5, R.6 and R.7. 

The Watts-Vernon Reading Test 
given in the national survey of all scho° i 
England and Wales. Somewhat later the $2 
test was given to the fifty-one schools at 
in Kent. The results were compared with ee 
of children of the same ages in the natio 
survey. as 

The National Survey Reading Test the 
also used in the national survey and if 
fifty-one selected schools in Kent fo 


a 


oye” 
1. The material in this section is adapted from dins, 
M. Morris, Standards and Progress in ation 
London, The National Foundation for Educ gary 
Research in England and Wales, 1966, ea ed H 
C. Austin, Clifford L. Bush and Mildrehy,, 
Huebner, Reading Evaluation, New York, 
Ronald Press, 1961. 


was 
Js in 


se 


r com 


Parison or 
Were jes mec Additional diagnostic tests 
the good read e two groups, the poor and 
hese tests rch in the selected Kent schools. 
etter names ere concerned with vocabulary, 
Teversals and and sounds, phonic ability, 
alinformati visual discrimination. Addition- 
and dien was collected on materials used, 
with selected ic interviews were carried out 
ers, S of poor and good read- 
reading wa ion of pupil behaviour during 
of materi fe made, and records were collected 

_ Scores i in the classrooms. 
given to the a the two comprehension tests 
ne Kent sample and results of 
Ools oe ests given in the ten selected 
© Pupils t recorded. Physical condition of 
available in, was noted along with any 
ors and a as to relevant emotional 

. = hese in the home. 
Th ities canes of the Kent children 
i 5 tesults rey te the national standards. 
wh ad of the ed that the Kent pupils were 
iole; mo average for the country as 4 
Ng abili Te Kent children had i d: 
Semin iN andare E ad superior read- 
Unga, ate ond aH ent pupils defined as 
$ rably to ek did not compare 

abiti Planning national figures. f 
folla > Consider national survey of reading 
1, “Wing items: ation must be given to the 
deci Cait 

ms must be made as to what part 
all the ele, ol population is be to tested: 
ary wig school pupils; just the 
S or des; just the intermediate 
Pupils, ba the secondary-school 
“ y schoo] ermore, is every pupil in 
; aes ive mia be tested or is a repre 
-T © latter ple to be used? Frequently 
he rea, qe is adopted. 
Me ing test or tests chosen should 


Sure 
the range of abilities in the 
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classes to be tested. This means that a 
decision must be made concerning the 
grade level or levels to be tested. A deci- 
sion about the kinds of tests to be used 
is important: survey tests usually include 
vocabulary and comprehension. If lower 
grades are to be tested, word-recognition 
techniques, sentence reading, letter names 
and sounds, reversals, auditory discrimi- 
nation and visual discrimination may be 
tested. 
The tests chosen for the survey should 
have satisfactory norms, either centile or 


grade norms. 
Time require 
reasonable to avoi 
motivation. 

There should 
school administrators, 


d for the testing should be 
d fatigue and loss of 


be co-operation among 
teachers and the 


survey staff. 

Several additional kinds of information 

may be collected: methods of beginning- 
in current use; 


reading instruction 
attitudes of pupils toward reading; 
socio-economic status of parents; home 


conditions; records of attendance and of 
kept by teachers; assessment 
of texts use scores from 
non-verbal intelli 
skill of teachers; 
aid pupils with re 
penses of the survey- 
Methods of treating the data collected 
should be carefully selected and outlined 


in detail. 

What to avoi 
tion of administra’ 
of tests that are no 
purpose of the survey; 
time; unskilled testers; 


records. 


d: failure to secure co-opera- 
tors and teachers; use 
t appropriate for the 
too long a testing 
and incomplete 
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When the survey is completed and the data 
properly processed, a full report should be 
compiled for the use of all people concerned: 
administrators, teachers and all those inter- 
ested in nation-wide education. 


Evaluation an integral part of teaching 


Evaluation is a continuing process 
whether dealing with developmental reading or 
remedial reading. In both, the teacher is 
concerned with achieving the day-by-day and 
week-by-week reading goals, and with adjust- 
ing teaching to individual needs. The well- 
organized reading programme has specifically 
defined aims or goals to be reached at each 
successive stage in development. Ordinarily, 
evaluation is concerned with progress as the 
result of instruction. That is, evaluation of 
growth in reading is employed to determine 
how well the goals outlined for successive 
levels have been reached. Smith (1959, 1963) 
emphasizes that diagnosis should be continu- 
ous and interwoven with treatment. Thus, 
evaluation becomes an integral part of daily 
programmes, units of teaching and term and 
yearly gains. 

Successful guidance in reading instruction 
can be achieved only when the teacher ascer- 
tains the level of proficiency that has been 
reached by the pupil in each specific skill. To 
accomplish this, continued evaluation is 
needed; that is, as often as a unit in teaching 
a skill has been completed. While informal 
tests are employed for checking daily pro- 
grammes and units of teaching, standardized 
tests are used for measuring term and yearly 
gains. Thus, these evaluative techniques are 
an integral part of teaching. 

For effective teaching of reading there 
must be adjustment of the instructional pro- 
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gramme within a class. Evaluation will provide 
information on the wide range of proficiency 
to be found in most classes and knowledge of 
just where each child is located within that 
range. This helps the teacher to understand 
the instructional problems he faces and also 
serves to guide him in adjusting his teaching 
to meet them. The evaluation also furnishes 
the main data needed for grouping pupils 1D 
his class for reading. The adaptation of 
instruction to individual differences within 
these groups must also be based upon indi- 
vidual evaluations. Furthermore, proper selec- 
tion and use of reading materials require that 
the teacher know the spread of reading prof- 
ciency in his class. The evaluation also help? 
the teacher to keep a balance in instructiona 
emphases. For example, the evaluation might 
reveal a lack of satisfactory progress in som? 
area or skill such as use of context, vocabulary 
meaning or reading for the general idea. A shi 

in emphasis can then remedy the deficiency: 


Teacher and school administrator 


Teacher and administrator must gort 
closely together in arranging for eee 
evaluation of reading progress in a school to 
school system. The administrator needs es 
acquire a general knowledge of the purPos f 
and methods of such evaluation, the an 
materials, the time required for testing 5 é 
scoring and the value of in-service programy ss 
to acquaint teachers with evaluation eer 
or tests, both informal and standardized. se p 
in-service training should be under the spi 
vision of a person qualified not only to exp 5€; 
the nature of the devices or tests and their ne 
but also how to employ the results of 3" 
evaluations in the instructional progra™ 
This would include, among other eleme” 


tS: 


how to 
daily i the test materials for improving 
Pupils, A ction by selective grouping of the 
should fed in-service training programme 
ers and me aa co-operatively by teach- 
evaluation ooo to implement adequate 
all levels A reading progress of all pupils at 
tations, pr achievement. Such periodic eva- 
» Properly made and applied, will both 


Maintaj 
k and i 
improve the quality of the entire 


Tead in 
adine: 
8 Instructional programme- 


Th aa 
is tea esp should also encourage 
iscu chers to attend workshops and other 
With ssion groups and programmes concer? 
3 inn uation of reading Ù a WE 

1 à a q 
Such i a himself should participate m 
and tea etings. Only when the administrator 
chers work together can evaluation be 


m 
Ost effective. 


Summary 


Reference to stages or steps in reading is 


e f s T 
or convenience of exposition. Actually 
be continuous 


The pre-reading 
readiness- 


don 


Bro; P 
sek in reading tends to 
ene 4 out the school years. 
is Ae progress in reading ; 
and p cess is followed by beginning reading 
and fhe progress through the early grades, 
Brades Ramee progress in the middle 
abilitie eanwhile, skill in the basic reading 
is de S and in the special reading abilities 
Veloping. The long-term goals in reading 


A 


Rea, M. C; 
Bee ev, Busu, C. L.; HUEBNER, M 
88, 256 oo New York, N 


Evaluating progress 


deal with progress in skills over a term or 
year, while short-term goals are concerned 
with day-by-day and week-by-week learning. 
Standardized tests are used for the former, 
while informal or teacher-made tests are 
employed for the latter. Difficulties in mea- 
surement involve selection of tests adequate 


for each learning situation, long-term or 


short-term. Although growth in reading is 
ja genera Sny sontinwens: di P 
kE frequently OSS A 
tite: Cer AiE PEE = 
“ial o GG A DED 


SKI, OF 22-2 PC 
ercome Ocrore progress: will be 


located and ov 
Records a miiiay PROBATE 
of instruction. These records include observa- 
dotal notes and test scores. 
Standardized tests and informal, or 
r-made tests, are used for measurement 
f any measurement 


in a developing country will 


teache! 


ion. This is followed by teacher 
res in teaching and 
diagnosis n integral part of 

- needs to be a continuing process and 


to daily programmes, units of 
gains. Such 


evaluation is used in 
individual needs an 
programme. 
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Appendix 1. Bond-Clymer-Hoyt Developmental Reading Tests 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING TESTS — BOND-CLYMER-HOYT 


Lower Primary Reading 
(for End of Grade 1 and First Half of Grade 2) 


Part I. Basic Vocabulary. Form LV-A 


Copyright, 1955, by 
LYONS & CARNAHAN — CHICAGO 


Date 


Name 


Grade School Teacher 


we circled the correct 
for all children 


children hay 
Check to see that all 
eno the second ‘and third examples, 
"No do this last one by you! 


Direct 
tions fe i 
Child hag q O7 the test: Before handing out tests, see that every sell" Point. Walt 


ite children ise and an eraser, As the tests are distributed, uw “Now 
o ep your booklet closed until I tell you to open t the item. Call on someone, 
booki let, adren to write their "names OA the first line of the omien word did e k." The words are box, el 
ind the piem fil in other spaces as desired. test syes, box is the COMA iho word box to show G 
td Point po Picture of the airplane.” Hold up a copy of the You drew a line aro t 
E proper st 7 ‘ol pro” d watch while I show you what to 
cation. the pict there are more pictures and 
ne word that 


all ich Wo, 
| Shildren tos {ls about the picture?” Pause long eno ushe “Keep YOU fasid 
do next. On 


o d the rs 
Worg > ar, ~ the exercise, then call on some che, 
rds a, nae is the word that tells about the pictures The ords. Fi Piare. Do this one 
to yet airplana any airplane, basket, Draw 8 Tine around tits about the P! derneath it, hen the one underneih 
O show that i the picture.’ 4 jerneath 1, I 
kpina AC all ehara ete aod ave excl te word yen go 00 to TE the undeet nt and run finger down 
tegy OW loo that, and s0 07 down right column. 
p wi Do} S Ho Words next to the picture of the girl.” Hold up column. go down the other side.” bee Lanny for the rest of 
io en ages. 
TA Sh word tells about this picture?” Pause and call on som? crete samo on ail the P areas 
pages. o words, 
ii anes is the w this picture. The te Peannot tell YOU any oS dest time on any one H pee 
or that help, Site ‘ord that tells about a ye do to the not spam an answer Are there 
Word We dragut the gem ones pace s r 700 els and i eee er should go about 
yma tone line around i. Everyone draw a line around the sions? 0 He Zhaldren are worki, aro following the directions 
Patag, look at the ttt it tells about the picture, y, yagon.” Mir seeing that ibe fildren, Tf they gut mot tal 
‘ords next to the picture © Encow! do the best 
ar ind rectly and do 
‘Sa ae gerd that tells about the picture and draw @ 19? Shem to read ee vir pyeryone stop. Close your 
it H i e p$ . r 
vy Aich wort Until all children have attempted the Stem A o inutos; tben $9% 


ate SS wagons did you 

gon ie choose?” Call on someone. P 
mw, tee S the word that tells about the picture. ‘The words booklet 
> not, wagon, Did you all draw Hine 97° 
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fast like honey winter 


VC, 3 J i 
come mouth ‘ come horse 


next soon trunk early 


machine tried plenty rooster 


band plans life lift l 
A 
A 
catch goat line leaf 


two tell G meat mean 


leaves toot 


meadow mates 


had behind 


should truck three 


hardly knocked 


picked smelled - 


map pay 
each at stuffed 
MSA 
fish breakfast SS pen 
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Form LV-A, page 3 
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DEVELOPMENTAL READING TESTS —BOND-CLYMER-HOYT 


Lower Primary Reading 
(for End of Grade 1 and First Half of Grade 2) 


Part II. General Comprehension. Form LG-A 


Copyright, 1955, by 
LYONS & CARNAHAN — CHICAGO 


Name o oo ooo 
Grade Schol —————— Teacher. 


We play with it. Billy had something. 
It is a Ann said, “What do you have?” 
“Jt is a boat,” said Billy. 


1. Billy had a : 


This is good to eat. 
ou have?” said—. 


It is a 3 


inn because Ann said, ‘What do you have? Make 
Ann because it finishes No. 2,” Check to be sure 


“Yes, it is A 
rked the examples correctly. 
ile I show you what 


tests, see that every 
re distributed, tell X on the word 
tell you to open each child has ma: 
rst line of the “Keep your booklet closed and watch whi 
to do next. On the inside of the booklet there are more storless 
Read each story. ‘Look at the words in the boxes and make an X 
Do this one first.” Point to 


Directions for the test: Before handing out 
‘As the tests a 


child has a pencil and an eraser. 
the children: “Keep your booklet closed until I 
it” Tell the children to write their names on the fi 
booklet, Have them fill in other spaces as desiree » Hold 
at the first ston Retine word that finishes the story. 

jeft. 
ata ut to the one underneath 


“This page has some stories on it. Look at fe tjon, 
the proper location. A 

ard It Itsy Then go on t it, then the one undere 

‘on down the page.” 


” Point and run finger 


Bi ory of the test and point uf ae 
IJ read it out loud while you read it to you ‘sin tho 
Pe ey it, Teis a ror ‘Now read the words met ‘a, and so 
n” Run int g jo" side.” Run finger down ight 
mage on Anger ane ny Ps nt ac pave then go dowa he OO ‘a 
eg me chaleesy then call on a child tor sre wort A ay ja sarne on a dho pages,” Demonstrate for the rest of 
» it is i 0 
dal, touse, Jamm fee Mako vlag wh ica i ay quay of dle tl py. De y 
St Word to fen runs. Make añ ' wy cannot tell you uch time on any One story, Be sure 
Re ee a sti spend o m ae en Are Ter aey e 
Tent ee ane Palt rote ms ng a Ekaa Re 
cs, ieee finishes the story?” Call og era words are goran and make an X on, moms, i to answer. Open 
E arg tome good to eat TM Sin tO ember SO stories, the 
aean „ What should we klets and begin- i digo abi 
S rat finishes the story?” Call ea someone. your ie children a va ies ae a piel aed 
“Nee ee putanXoncake. the room seeing Drel il hey are doing both parts of the 
roc This rad look at the next story.” Point. ad the story and correct Especially SeS Oo the chil ‘ren, Give them any help 
Me ry has two parts to answer. Rei two-part a ins the proper procedure, but do not tell them 
they need in f ethor an item #5 right or wrong. 
‘words or Whether ‘then say, “Stop. Everyone stop. Close 


ex 
‘i ma to answer the two parts.” Pause. 
“Yes, p YOTd finishes No. 12” Point tO No. 1. Co wo 
here, bap I 2 boat because Billy bas 7 ont. THe w 
No.1, No boat, said. Make an X on boat beca! your bookle 
“Whig look at No. 2.” Point to No. 2 
Word finishes No. 27” Call on someone 91 


Fo 
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Father went to the store. 
He got apples and eggs. 
He took these things home. 
Then Mother made dinner. 


1. At the store, Father got__ 
cake lice cream] [apples | candy | 


| othe bear tried to catch a fish. 


He stood on a stone. 
Splash went the bear’s paw. 
He got a fish! 


1. The bear caught a 
[cold | [fish | [bee | rabbit | 


2. Mother made things to. 
eat | [play | [draw | [ride] 


The boys put up the tent. 
They put it in the big field. 
They sleep all night in the tent. 


1. The boys sleep in the 
[tent] [house] [barn] [home] 


2. The tent is in a 


[circus] [box] [yard] [ field] 


Many times frogs are green. 
Often they are yellow, too. 
Frogs live in water. 

Fish like to eat frogs. 


1. ame i are ace] [a 


2. a are reac a) (SS 
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2. The bear was on a____. 
| bush] [branch] [splash] | stone | 


Billy found two nests. 
Five eggs were in the big nest. 
Nothing was in the other nest. 


1. Billy found two___- 
balls] | nests [toys] birds 


2. In the big nest T 


[birds] [eggs] [eggs] bees [crows] 


Billy likes to listen to the 
radio. The program he likes best 
is about cowboys. He listens to 
this program every night 

after school. 


1. Billy listens to 1 
birds| | radio usic [betis] 


3 tote favorite prograñi is 


Form LG-A, page 3 
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THE DEV 
EVE 
LOPMENTAL READING TESTS—BOND-CLYMER-HOYT 


Lower Primary Reading 
If of Grade 2) 


Form LS-A 


(for End of Grade 1 and First Hal 
Part III. Specific Comprehension. 


Copyright, 1955, by 
i CHICAGO 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Name 
Datem] 


Teacher ————_ 


Grade 
School 


watch whil „w you what 
ore pictures 


closed an 
the booklet there are ™ 
to do just what it tells 


ile I sho" 


Dir 
cti 
child paaa fo 
r the 
o chas a Ne test: 
ita Shildre ne Neil and ; Deter handing out tests, see that a a your mf 
booke the chin? your, eraser. As the tests are istributed, te! o do next- ih inside Mand be SU 
ct Have ildren to L closed until I tell or open and sone Sis ane Rest” Point ro item at top lefte 
fit stg PaBe stem fill in anie dake first ine of the you todo to the one se emeath it, the tare 
P sı i ppa 3 
You on i” Hold upg Cope, ae pe datie oth heg so on down " Point an 
$ #4 bess.) T n. ide.” down right column. 
Sut 9 do Te are y of the test and point to the proper column. ther side. Run finger 40 ig! 
wi 801 are some pi poini p! ” down the 0 the rest of 
teag phat it retin. Ken ties Under the pictures it wl is apo wn the an up onstrate fot al 
3 rs n 
at doeg you to do” eee es have the pases tell yon ny of so do the t you Syed 
Dı "a oe it wy canno! any one story. Be Si 
Ch bie sian, Ttan you to do?” Call o! ild to answer yo! : yf, Do n° spe s a ae re there any aves 
Diek to seg Et ays, “Put X on D: auem S wanti (to erase jp you wish 10 Sy what the sto tells you. Open your 
Sture, See that A Daddy, EA addy.’ Take your pencil i tions? Remembers do just \ 
4 p = as ja i a L 
“Now loot all children have the stom the 2A jo. pookilets and bren are workings th er should go about 
ame at ae the next ed cl while the she that the children are following the ee 
Chi] ie » . m jl ii n item, te 
tak» hild, uy this ioe eRe Point. the ey seeage the hg Semel i Ta 
ay ÈS du so it says, * = you to do?” Pause, then call 02 ex ty ead it carefully and bi st nest EA 
Shitg nck jus agon and the duck. Tine from the WASO% wa as go. Do not felt them any Way, “Stop: Everyone stop Close 
ten haya 25 the sto e duck. Draw a line from the wagon "O pow aeS r pinutes; then 53% i 
Form , marked the eram hea do Cheek to see tbat your pooklet:” 
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This has two wings. Make an 
X on it. 


A dog took a hat. Away the 
dog ran. Draw a line from the 
dog to what he took. 


A big red bird got some seeds. 
He gave the little birds the seeds. 
Draw a line around the ones who 
will eat. 


Bears sleep all winter. Skunks 
do not sleep all winter. Draw 
a line from the one who sleeps 
all winter to the doll. 


94 


The man put his coat on the 
steps. Make an X where he put 
his coat. 


al 6 1 
RY +A © -_ 


Bees came near a bear. The 
bear did not like this. He ran 
away. Put X on the one who 
was afraid. 


) 


Dogs and skunks have little 
ears. Donkeys do not. Draw a 


line under the animal with long 
ears. 


Squirrels and elephants like 
peanuts. Squirrels make good 
pets. Elephants are too big to 
make good pets. Draw a line 


from the good pet to what he 
likes to eat. p 


Form LS-A, page 3 
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THE DEVELOPMENTAL READING TESTS 


by Bond-Clymer-Hoyt 


Lower Primary Reading—Forms LV-A, LG-A, LS-A 


LV-A 


Part I—Basic Vocabulary 


The score is the number of items 
marked correctly. Total possible score 


is 42. 
TEST SCORE 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


READING GRADE 


LG-A 
Part 1I—General Comprehension 
The score is the number of items 
marked correctly. Total possible score 
is 34, 
‘TEST SCORE READING GRADE 


LS-A 
Part I1I—Specific Comprehension 


‘The score is the number of directions 
followed correctly. Two points may 
be carned on each of the last four 
paragraphs. Total possible score is 28. 
‘TEST SCORE READING GRADE 


BNE owon i RIND 


: 1 
Appendix 2. Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achievement Test 


TEST 1. WORD MEANING 
Samples. 


Anappleisakind of— 1 paint 2 metal 3 animal 4 fruit 


Large means— 1 angry 2 big 3hurt 4 little 5 like... 
To shut means to— 1 help 2give 3 take 


5 chair. 


4 run 5 close 


13, 


14. 


1. Reproduced by special p 


. Arobinisa— 1 crow 2 bird 3 bug 


. To bringisto— lfind 2 carry 3 think 4 lose 5 fall 


“A dollar is— 1 copper 2 money 
» A voice is used to— 1 clamp 2 speak 


. Beefisakindof— 1 horse 2 boat 


+ To chop means— 1 roll 2 note 


. Ahallisa— 1hom 2 Toad 


. An island is surrounded by— 1 sugar 2 gardens 3 earth 


Salt is used on — 1 holidays 
+ Marriage means — 1 image 2 civil 


. Amaidisa— 1 smile 2 father 


A dog isan— 1 answer 2 elephant 3 animal 4 excuse 


4 flower 5 leaf 


Small means— 1 hurry 2 large 3 little 4 like 5help....:.....! 
To fall is to— 1 pay 2 lift 3 touch 
To bake isto— 1 break 2 lose 3 cook 


4 drop 5 face.... 
4 speak 5 copy 
3 business 4 healthy 5 clothing `| 


3 point 4 write 5 mark. 


A potato isa— 1 song 2 planet 


t 2 


3 vegetable 4 table 5 postman. .| 


3 maze 4ranch 5 meat. 


3 come 4 chide 5 cut 


If a thing is above, it is — 


1 glad 2 pleasant 3 short 4 higher 5 between! 
A thing that is bent is— 1 warm 2 sharp 3 crooked 4 straight 


5 tight. 
Travel means — 1 trouble 


2 journey 3 Serious 
2water 3 fun 
Quarrel means— 1 stop 2 travel 


4 prepare 5 junction 
Oil is used for— 1 fuel 


4 writing 5 presents... 
1 


3 fight 4 forget 5 throw....../ 
3 tooth 4 room S S ngaa 


4 salad 5 water 
Remain means — 1 ride 


2 measure 3 happen 4 Stay 5 accompany .. 
4 birds 5 flowers 


3 bitter 4 obtain 
A carpenter makes things of— 1 iron 2 stone 


2water 3 food 


5 wedding . e 
3 cement 4 wood 5 grass 
3 girl 4 heart GAETE aan 
2 storm 3 land 4 building 5 policeman 
A helmet is worn on the— 1 knees 2 Toit 3 feet 


A palace is a— 1 crown 


4 elbows 5 head 


©1943-44, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich Inc, 
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ermission of the publisher from the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achievement Test, 
ic. 
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TEST 2. PARAGRAPH MEANING 


Sample. 
One warm, sunny day Helen and her brother went on a trip to the beach. 


Their mother and aunt went with them. They took their bathing suits so that 
they could all go into the water. When noontime came, they had lunch on 
the sand. After lunch the children gathered sea shells. They saw a starfish 


and some funny little crabs. 


A. What did Helen and her brother do? 
1 went to see their aunt 2 went to the seashore 3 wentona train 


4 went for crabs 5 went fishing ... 


B. The weather was — 
Liet 2 funny Sfat 4 gloomy 5 alny...-+.s-sssevssersseesssnsscnees HERE 


C. The best name for this story is — 
1 Helen and Her Aunt 2 Gathering Shells 3 Eating Lunch Outdoors 


4 One Warm Day 5A Trip to the Beach 


as school closes in the summer. They go 


on the train and stay until it is time for school to open again in the fall. They 
because there are many other boys and girls there 


have a happy time at camp 
too. They ride, swim, and play games together every day. 


1. When do Mary and John go to camp? 7 
1 before school 2 when school is over 3 in the fall 


E GF caaxercccensnnt tin 
me the children have at camp! 
funn, 


2. Which word tells what kind of a ti 5 weary 
1l lonesome 258d 9 gps , 


Mary and John go to camp as soon 


i j ? 
* me the A Bat Yin an automobile 4onacar 
ma 
as a6 
4. The best name for this story would Oe a a tiga 
i Clos of} oe E The Boys at Camp iT 

because CH, ie the ride on the ne reai 
Ee UU 


8. Mary and John enjoy camp life Orr 
1 are glad to be away for the so ike to study nature 
3 are glad to be out of ool pher children -+ 
5 have fun playing games with the © 
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TABLE 1. (FORM A) Grave anD Ace EQUIVALENTS CORRESPONDING To UNIT Increments IN SCORE IN THE 
Durrett-Suttivan Reavinc Acuievement Test? 


Reapinc Acmievenest Test 


WORD MEANING 


PARAGRAPH MEANING 


TOTAL SCORE 
Grade | Ate | Grade | Age Grade | Age Grade | Age 
Score Eai Score Equivalent Score Equivalent Score Equivalent 
5 22 5 25 o 
6 22 6 oi 
7 23 7 62 
8 24 8 63 
9 25 9 a 
10 26 = 
1 27 6 
12 28 67 
13 28 68 
4 29 6o 
15 30 7 
16 31 a 
17 32 2 
18 33 73 
19 34 a 
2 34 8-8 75 
2a 35 8-9 8-2 8 
2 36 8-11 8-2 7 
z 37 90 8-3 78 
A 38 9-1 8-3 79 
25 39 93 1 w 
28 39 03 so | sı 
7 40 o4 8-6 2 
28 41 9-5 s7 S 
2 42 oT 7 B 
EJ 43 es a 
3i 44 29 H Be 
32 45 9-11 hes a 
33 45 on H = 
a 46 j| 10-0 FEA = 
AE s| a 
90 o 
37 49 10-4 Lay 
38 50 10-5 si 2 
39 50 10-5 ey 8 
40 61 10-7 K 
4 f -3 %5 
1 52 10-8 ot 
42 53 10-9 è w 
43 54 10-11 H 97 
“ 55 | no a 98 
45 56 na bay 
46 58 Mt o7 100 
7 57 1-3 9-8 101 
48 58 Mt 9-8 102 
49 59 1-5 oe 103 
w 60 11-7 104 
51 61 1-8 9-11 105 
82 62 | na S-11 108 
5 63 11-10 10-0 107 
s e4 | 120 10-0 108 
55 66 12-2 wt 109 
8 67 12-3 10-1 110 
57 6s 124 10-3 m 
58 69 12-6 104 12 
a 104 113 
105 114 


r5 placement, 
having been collected 


These age equivalents are based on a 
itinally by the Ofice of Education. 


Appendix 3. Murphy-Durrell Diagnostic Reading Readiness Te est! 


AUDITORY 


ublisher from the Murphy-Durrell Diagnostic Reading) Readiness Analyste Tast 
e p! 


Repre 

‘Oduced i rmissii 

Copy by special ission of the pui 
Dm PYtIght © Da e erat race Jovanovich Inc. 
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TEST 2. 


VISUAL 
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TEST 2. VISUAL (Continued) 


27 36 


at ball nose ice 
ill all fall mice race nice 
28 37 
no in speak speck 


stick spice peck 


would word 


dark lack 
clock black block world whirl wound: 


-43 


fondle foolish 
forbid 


forage forget 
terrace terrier 


terrific tremble testify 


[7] 
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PERCENTILE Norms ror MURPHY- 


“Durrett Dracnostic Reapinc 
ORMATIVE DATA AND 


oston, Mass.) (VW = 5005) 


Reapiness Test (BasED ON ORIGINAL Ni 
FALL, 1949 RESULTS FROM Bı 
Testr 1. Auprrory 

Ř—— | 
PER- PER- 
SCORE CEN- SCORE CEN- 
TILE TILE 
ss 
80-84 99 35 63 
77-79 98 34 62 
75-76 97 2 6r 
73-74 95 32 60 
70-72 95 3 5 
69 94 30 57 
67-68 93 29 56 
65-66 92 28 55 
64 OF 27 54 
62-63 90 26 53 
61 89 25 52 
60 88 24 51 
58-59 87 23 50 
57 86 22 49 
56 85 21 48 
55. 84 20 47 
54 83 19 46 
53 82 18 45 
52 87 17 y 
51 8 16 43 
50 79 15 42 
49 78 14 4 
48 77 13 40 
41 7 12 39 
46 75 11 3s 
45 74 10 38 
44 73 9 37 
43 72 8 36 
4&2 71 7" Oe 
41:11.70 6 34 
40 69 5 3 
39 68 4 33 
38 66 3 %2 
37 65 2- 37 
36 64 1 32* 


Test 2, ViIsuUAL 


— 
PER- PER- 
SCORE CEN- SCORE CEN- 
TILE TILE 
49-52 99 3% g 
471-48 98 12 11 
46 97 11 71 
45 96 10 70 
44 95 9 9 
43 93 8 8 
42. 91 7 7 
41 89 6 6 
40 87 5 5 
39 84 4 5 
38 80 3 4 
37 77 2 3 
36 73 1 3 
35 69 
34 65 
33 67 
32 57 | 
31 53 
30 49 
29 45 
28 42 
27 38 
26 36 
25 33 
24 3 
23 28 
22 26 
21 24 
20 22 
19 2 
18 79 
7 R 
16 7 
15 15 
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The incidence of reading disabilities 


The frequency of reading disability cases 
reported by investigators throughout the 
world varies considerably. This fact is due to 
variations in concepts and terms used in the 
field of retardation in reading and to differ- 
ences of opinion as to where the borderline 
should be drawn for the demarcation of a 
group of children with reading disabilities, 
however termed. ; 

Variations in the reported incidence of 
reading disability occur also because of differ- 
ences in socio-economic and cultural back- 
ground, reading materials used, qualifications 
of teachers, teaching methods, age of school 
entrance and the degree of phonetic complex- 


ity of the language. 

A sir = medical san he 
employ terms like ‘congenital word bli A 
°t ‘dyslexia’ report a frequency of less n 

Per cent, while others estimate it at — 
inst’ 45 per cent, In some instances, medioa 
Vestigators report a frequency aS ig ii 
iea 1 per cent of cases of reading asl 
Y e incidence of reading disabilities 8! s 
osp chologists and educators, and p 
ties Part simply designated ‘reading disal é 4 
Tule °F ‘special reading disabilities’, 2° a 
much higher than those reporte y 


medical research workers. The figures range 
from 4 to 5 per cent in some countries to as 
high as 22 to 25 per cent in others. 

The number of languages spoken in the 
world at present may be estimated at about 
2,800. Many of these languages differ radically 
as to structure and in regard to the type of 
graphic signs used. A characteristic feature of 
the alphabetical languages is that the funda- 
mental sounds of the language as a rule are 
represented by different letters or signs. But 
the number of sounds in the different lan- 
guages varies considerably as well as the 
character of the sounds. 

Great differences with regard to the 
correspondence between letter and sound 
exist between, on the one hand, languages like 
Spanish, Finnish and Korean, and, on the 
other hand, English and French. The Spanish, 
Finnish and Korean languages are highly 
phonetic, whereas the English and French 
languages may have the same sounds repre- 
sented by different letters and combinations 


of rn snack of elementary reading is 

enerally thought to be facilitated—under 
wise comparable conditions—when the 
other ve a alphabet consisting of a small 
Jan; a of letters. Some Polynesian languages 
ae of only twelve sounds, which answer 
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to seven consonants and five vowels, while 
the official language in Thailand has forty-six 
letters. 

Various investigators have reported a 
higher frequency of reading disabilities in 
English-speaking countries than in countries 
like Finland and Spain. A note of caution: 
we must be careful in our use of data gathered 
by different authors in various countries, for 
the definition of reading disabilities, the termi- 
nology and the measuring instruments used 
have varied tremendously. Further research, 
to test the hypothesis that there is a positive 
relationship between the degree of Phonetic 
complexity of the language and the frequency 
of reading disabilities, might be fruitful for 
an increased understanding of the multiplicity 
of factors underlying the occurrence of dis- 
abilities in this area, 

Reports from various Parts of the world 
show, however, that every country, language 
and culture is confronted with problems of 
reading and readers in one or another form. 
Everywhere in the world we will find the need 
of special diagnostic procedures and remedial 
teaching to help both children and adults who 
have failed to live up to their intellectual and 
educational potentiality as a result of great 
difficulties in learning to read, 

In order to reduce the Present incidence 
of reading disabilities and the need for reme- 
dial reading at higher school levels and among 
adults, there is above all need for a greater 
emphasis on preventive measures in all coun- 
tries. Some experiments have indicated that 
early identification and treatment of potential 
cases of reading disabilities may be very 


efficient in this respect (De Hirsch e¢ al., 1966; 
Malmquist, 1969). 
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Degrees of retardation 


The ability to read is an indispensable 
element in a person’s equipment for living in 
areal sense in every corner of our world today. 

A person living in the twentieth century, 
who has not been given the opportunity to 
learn to read, cannot function ina proper way, 
cannot live a full human individual and social 
life. He is deprived of a fundamental human 
Tight to further education, to access to one of 


the most invaluable instruments for learning, 
and thus for living. 


Illiteracy 


Backwardness in reading at its utmost 
extreme—illiteracy—means condemnation to 
a life with very limited freedom. Illiteracy 
means a dependence on others in very many re- 
Spects. It is true that an illiterate person can be 
taught a great many things he most urgently 
needs to know, even if he lacks reading abil- 
ity; personal oral explanation or demonstra- 
tions using various kinds of audio-visual aids 
may help. Yet, the illiterate has very limited 
Possibilities to learn for himself, And lifelong 
learning is a sine qua non for survival in any 
modern civilized society. 

Illiteracy has been characterized as the 
Most serious handicap in economic, political, 
social and individual development that exists 
in our time, 

The latest information by Unesco shows 
that about 50 per cent of the world’s children 
of primary and Secondary school age are stil 
Not going to school at all, and consequently 
will remain non-readers. 

More than 40 Per cent of the world’s 
adult Population—about 800 million—ate 
estimated to be unable to read and write. At 


least 65 per cent of the world’s population is 
estimated to fall below the level of functional 
literacy, i.e. their reading ability will not 
enable them to read properly given the fourth- 
grade level of reading ability as a criterion. 
The illiteracy rate is estimated to be over 
50 per cent in sixty-two of the member coun- 
a of the United Nations, and in twenty 
Gon ries more than 90 per cent of the popula- 
n Is unable to read and write. 

tiie is certainly a great need for an 
alon ed world-wide adult literacy campaign 
sara ey the usual striving for the establish- 
childre: free and compulsory education for 
ofa an everywhere in the world; for instance, 
Koral T suggested to Unesco by the Interna- 
asis ple Association in 1969, on the 
Pages resolutions accepted at the world 
Sses on reading in Copenhagen (Den- 


a i E e te 
1970) in 1968, and in Sydney (Australia) in 


Reading retardation of a severe 10 
Moderate kind 


iite erated to the existence of complete 
Adults 4 among millions of children and 
Wardness cause of lack of schooling, back- 
Teasons, reading occurs for many other 
We k ane all schools in all countries 
T expe nd that some children are non-readers 
= idee great difficulties in learning t° 
d write, despite the fact that they have 
iven reading and writing instruction 
Vera] years. 
quate ri large group of children with inade- 
o ading ability—in the sense that they 
their, TCAA as well as normally expected for 
Pupils 8€ and grade placement—consists © 
With a general intellectual deficiency: 


or Se 


Retardation 


Their reading capacity may, however, be at 
about the same standard or even sometimes 
higher than their general intelligence level. 

A backward reader of this kind should be 
given reading instruction that is adapted to 
his limited intellectual resources and learning 
rates, and not to the reading achievement 
ectancy levels of children with a normal or 
ellectual ability. Many children 
| which is only moderately below 
their age and grade placement. 
For the most part, children with a reading 
retardation of a milder degree of this kind can 
be treated successfully within the framework 
of ordinary classroom instruction, provided 
that the teacher has access to learning ins- 
truments and materials of a suitable kind and 
is competent to arrange learning situations 
that are appropriate to the actual capacity 
Jevelin various respects of the individual child. 

Finally, we must consider a group of 
children of varying size, depending on the 
delimitating procedures used by different re- 
searchers in various countries. This group in- 

des children with great to extremely severe 
at disabilities and is defined and labelled 
rea i r different ways- We will attempt to 
ae ue meanings of some of the terms used 
by different vc tion seems highly desir- 


h a clarifica s 
an 1 be an indication of the terms and 


exp 
superior int 
read at a leve 
the average for 


dwi pine 
oan preferred by the majority of read- 


; specialists, upon whom we will focus our 

scteeeet in this chapter of the book. 
Problems of definitions and delimitations 

f reading disabilities has 


determined from the most varied 
be ing pent? in various investigations. See 
pee by, for instance, Critchley (1970); 
re s 


The concept O 
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Harris, Albert J. (1970a, 19705); Harris, T. 
(1969); Malmquist (1967, 1969); Schenk- 
Danzinger (1968). 

Ever since the pioneering work in this 
field by Morgan, Kerr and Hinshelwood at 
the turn of this century, medical research has 
upheld, as a rule, the theory that cerebral 
injuries of one kind or another are the main 
cause of reading backwardness. 

The medical line of approach generally 

does not deny that many factors other than a 
cerebral defect, such as environmental con- 
ditions, may influence the reading process. 
But these factors are regarded as ‘non-specific’, 
and the types of reading disabilities they may 
be assumed to cause are termed ‘second- 
ary’. 
The main interest has been directed 
towards what is considered to be the specific 
factor, namely, a Congenital defect or disease 
of the cerebral cortex, mostly termed ‘conge- 
nital word-blindness’, 

The line of demarcati 


on between patho- 
logical and non- 


pathological cases of reading 
disability that has been drawn in the medical 
literature on this area of research has to a 
large extent been too vague and diffuse to 
provide a reasonably satisfactory guidance 
and basis for a diagnosis. Terms such as 
‘congenital word-blindness’ tend to become 
less and less common even in medical studies, 
however. 

Today, psychiatry, 
rology seem to prefer ter: 
of retarded readers of the type ‘developmental 
dyslexia’, which is considered to reflect pri- 
mary reading retardat 


ion due to a definite 
neurological dysfunction without any distinct 


signs of brain damage, and which is distin- 
guished from cases of reading retardation 
secondary to brain injury, which are easily 


paediatrics and neu- 
ms for a classification 
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identifiable (Critchley, 1968, 1970; Rabino- 
vitch, 1968a, 1968b). 

Yet other designations are also en- 
countered, such as ‘children with develop- 
mental lag’, ‘neurological disintegration’, 
‘laterality defects’ and ‘minimal brain dam- 
age’, etc., which, in view of the present 
lack of instruments suitable for diagnosis, 
must be regarded as extremely difficult to 
define. 

A number of reading specialists have 
Opposed the use of terms of this kind to 
describe individuals whose achievement at 
learning to read is more or less unsatisfac- 
tory. Both reading psychologists and teachers, 
as well as psychiatrists, neurologists and 
others working with problems of reading 
instruction, now seem to agree that a defini- 
tion of any kind of backwardness in reading 
ability must begin with an evaluation of % 
child’s actual skill in reading. Reading 
disability is now generally defined as A 
significant discrepancy between the Lege 
level of reading ability and the level tha 
might be expected from the general intellec- 
tual level. The concept ‘reading disability’ 1$ 
consequently considered to be relative, not 
absolute and fixed, and defined in an opera- 
tional way, i.e, by indicating the measur! BP 
instruments and the procedures of delimita- 
tion used (Harris, Albert J., 1970a; Harris 
T., 1969; Rabinovitch, 19684, 1968b; Robin- 
son, 1961, 1967), 

In addition 


is of 
: to a qualitative analysis ° 
the child’s special 


difficulties in various aspects 
of reading, a thorough diagnosis of 1's 
intellectual Capacity, physiological condition’ 
emotional adjustment, social and cultura 
background, history of development 2% 
educational achievement, etc., is considere, 
as extremely important. The outcome of this 


di ; 5 
PENES X will form the first basis for the 
Itis 2 special remedial programme. 

diagnosi E to observe that in practical 
retarded j nd treatment of children severely 
collaboratic reading ability, interdisciplinary 
reading acl by teams of specialists such as 
school van hers, educational psychologists, 
eye speciali ical officers, child psychiatrists, 
ete., is ee ear, nose and throat specialists, 
(De Boer. 19708 more and more common 
Kress, 1970). ; Durr, 1970; Johnson and 
a Re pl this chapter will be devoted to 
research ee fee of į the most important 
disabilities ailable within the area of reading 
ave a ba ni that the individual teacher will 
reliable Kia ground as comprehensive and 
When and > for his decisions about 
and ee y a special kind of teaching 
and useful, nt technique may be adequate 


S +f à 
ex differential in reading ability 


e age of reading clinics and special 
Mostly sho children with reading disabilities 
of the ane that boys constitute the majority 
Stated tata Many investigators have also 
Mra S generally reach better results 

ie achievement tests. 
ch oe reported 
Ys and tween the reading achieveme 
Ore rec girls are less marked, however, 1 
ability goos Tavestigations in which reading 
Standardize been measured by means © 
children ized reading tests, and where the 
rondom who were studied were selected at 
from by approved statistical principles 
‘DVestig e general population. In some 
Were es either no significant differences 
und, on the whole, in reading ability 


class 


jn earlier 


Tesear, 
nt of 
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among the boys and the girls, or the differences 
were restricted to certain grade levels. 
In comparing the reading achievement 
of 1,054 German pupils and 1,338 American 
upils at the fourth- and sixth-grade levels, 
Preston (1962) found the frequency of reading 
disabilities to be higher among boys than 
rls in the United States. The 
was true as regards German 
however. Preston made the comment 
that sex differences may be related to 
differences in certain cultural factors between 
the two countries; for instance, there exists a 
predominance of male teachers in Germany, 
even in the elementary schools, while an 
overwhelming majority of teachers in the 
t that level are women. 


United States a 
In our own investigations (Malmquist, 


1964, 1969) the girls obtained, practically 
throughout, slightly better results in the 
reading tests than the boys. But the differences 
between the two sexes with regard to reading 
ability Wete, in the majority of cases, small, 
and frequently insignificant. We would also 
like to point out that the differences within 
groups of the same sex according to some 
ften be greater than 

of different 


among gi 
opposite 
children, 


ies may © 


of our stud: 
between groups 


differences 


sexes. 
Though boys. 


need more special ass 
period of schooling in er . 
certain abilities regarding auditive, visual and 
dinations—which are of great 
t the first period of learning 
t not overlook the great 
eed for jndividualization caused by the 
reat differences within each sex group by 


itself- 


for various reasons, often 
1 assistance at the initial 
order to improve 
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Possible causation 
Multifactorial view 


Owing to the complexity of the reading 
and writing processes, the efforts of the 
researchers throughout the world to trace 
the causes of reading and writing disabilities 
have not yet been entirely successful. These 
researchers have often had to be content with 
stating that certain symptoms appear in 
connexion with reading and writing dis- 
abilities. It has been found that certain 
factors seem to be related in a certain way to 
reading and writing disabilities, but it is 
sometimes very difficult to determine which 
factors are the causes and which are the 
Consequences. It can be stated, however, that 
one factor alone rarely causes reading 
disabilities. In most cases it is a question of 
whole groups of factors. These factors, or 
groups of factors, are usually very closely 
interrelated and often difficult to separate. 

In considering possible causes of reading 
disabilities, it is necessary to remember that 
the learning process cannot be separated from 
the person who is learning. 

Learning to read implies a growth 
process closely related to the comprehensive 
personality development of the child—phys- 
ically, intellectually, emotionally and socially. 
Consequently, the process of learning to read 
is vital to an individual’s ability to adapt to 
his environment. Success or failure in 
assimilating elementary reading proficiency 
may affect the child’s entire behaviour and 
general attitude towards the world around 
him. The factors which may be assumed to 
form the basis of reading and writing dis- 
abilities have proved to be of a wi 


idely 
varying nature. Single factors or grou 


ps of 
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factors may vary considerably in relative 
importance as compared with other factors 
varying from one case to another. 

It has been found by many researchers 
in various parts of the world that reading 
disabilities are by no means isolated phenom- 
ena. Alongside these difficulties there is often 
a complex assortment of maladjustment 
symptoms. 


Intellectual factors 


Earlier, the opinion had been commonly 
held that children with reading disabilities 
must suffer from an intelligence defect, 
provided that obvious vision or hearing 
defects were not proved. Today we are not 
so quick to dispatch reading disabilities by 
merely referring to deficiencies in general 
intelligence. We must not forget that children 
with a low general intellectual capacity can 
often be expected to experience difficulties 
when learning to read. This in itself is not 
especially remarkable when considering that 
reading is an intellectual process to a very 
great extent. More noteworthy, however, 35 
the fact that we sometimes may find children 
with normal intelligence, and not infrequently 
highly gifted and ambitious children, who 
through the ages of 12 to 13 have great 
difficulties in correctly reading even relatively 
Simple small sentences, They confuse letters, 
which are optically similar to each other such 
as p/q, b/d, m/n, v/u, u/n, m/u and b/p. 
These children have extreme difficulty 10 
associating the sounds with the visual 
symbols of letters. 

Sounds that are similar, p/b, g/k, v/f 
etc., also lead to confusion in some cases: 
Although the children in question have 
adequate hearing they may experience great 


diReatiies ie dian 
of a eain distinguishing beginning sounds 
ar aa sas begin’ and ‘swim’, and they 
Words: as real differences between such 
ice ih and bed’. So-called reversals 
diners hi he reading and writing at a fre- 
age level . than normal for the respective 
‘rain’, an E: is read as ‘was’, ‘near’ as 
especially s a as ‘eagle’, etc. Some letters, 
omitted į e vowels, are not infrequently 
R. In writing. 

eee es in the development of 
characteristi ii is not to be considered as 
eadin ee or a certain level of intelligence. 
g disabilities are to be found at all 


a i 
: Vels of intelligence. 


I : 
tiation heen who have studied the 
ability - etween intelligence and reading 
B Positive cor practically without exception, 
Sion of the rrelation coefficient as an expres- 

S a rule Sacer between these factors. 
an o a coefficients given are not higher 
ave stated Ne ++ 0.60. Many investigators 
ost signific owever, that intelligence is the 
Predictin ant factor, when it is a question 
of readin lee effect of elementary teaching 
Quotient m he higher the child’s intelligence 
Will learn e greater the probability that he 
S read easily. 
cause Agencies is a strongly con 
Abilities į the occurrence of reading 
h: research many cases. There are, how 
f childr and teaching practice, exam 
; Vices n with low intellectual standard 
learn ced without any great difficulties 
i ane elementary reading proficiency, 
gence children with normal oF superior 
ni fail in this respect. 
Comprehension the claims regar 
the wna c Oiiponent of the rea 
te a eta, the less likely will it © 
en with poor intelligence W" 


tributing 
ing dis- 
evel; 
ples 


While 
intelli 
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succeed, when given reading tests. And this 
is quite understandable. An excellent com- 
mand of the mechanics of reading will not 
suffice when the reading task involves an 
understanding of more complicated coher- 
ence. For such an understanding, critical and 
evaluative reading at a higher level, and 
intellectual capacity of an advanced kind are 
presupposed. 

Children with a low degree of intelligence 


generally differ from those of normal intel- 
ligence primarily in their slower tempo of 
learning to read. It is obvious that a student 
must possess & certain minimum of general 
intelligence if he is to succeed at all in 
acquiring reading ability in a real sense. But 
recent results of research and experiences 
drawn from ractical work in teaching 
mentally retarded adolescents and adults to 
read both in the United States and Europe 
have shown that this minimum as regards 

nce seems to be much lower 


general intellige: 
as formerly expected. Even adolescents 
dividual intelligence quo- 


low as 50 can be taught to decode 
nd simple reading materials. 
umber of investigations as well 
as experience have given evidence that most 
oor readers are sufficiently bright to be able 
to learn to read in a satisfactory way if goals, 
thods and materials are provided 
appropriate to the learner’s 
urces, and if sound motivation 
i learn can be established. 
nts in materials and teaching 
methods may well be foreseen in the future 
i able us to reach even better 
pils with low mental 


A large n 


ability to read. 
è t forget the encouraging 
for instance, by Hunt 
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(1966), Bloom (1964) and Husén (1968), on 
the basis of reviews of available research, 
to the effect that it will become feasible to 
raise the average level of intelligence by a 
substantial degree through the results of 
environmental stimulation. 


Neurological difficulties 


The relationship between the function of 
the brain and the development of reading 
ability must still be considered as being far 
from clarified. It is quite evident, however, 
that the performance of such a complicated 
and abstract activity as reading can be 
interfered with by brain damage or neurolo- 
gical disorganization of various kinds. Some 
severe cases of reading disabilities may be 
caused by some type of deviation from normal 
neurological development, for instance, due 
to injuries before or at birth, head injuries on 
account of various reasons, or diseases such 
as encephalitis. The damages and defects may 
be limited to certain parts of the brain. Some 
areas function quite normally, while others 
are strongly influenced in a negative direction. 

It has also been assumed that various 
parts of the brain are developed at a different 
speed. Some areas and functions develop 
quite normally, while others mature in an 
irregular and retarded way, and thus causing 
reading disabilities. 

In practice, the identification of reading 
disability cases due to neurological defects 
or disintegration is very difficult. When using 
presently available investigational instru- 
ments, including the electroencephalogram, 
the overwhelming majority of all cases of 
reading disabilities present no demonstrable 
signs of neurological defects. At present there 
does not exist any reliable method enabling 
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us to differentiate between those presumably 
rare cases of reading disabilities mainly 
caused by neurological damage or immaturity, 
and those resulting from handicaps of other 
kinds touched upon in this chapter. : 
Whether the causes of these learning 
difficulties within the field of reading are to 
be sought in neurological defects or not, it 
has been shown that in most cases improve- 
ment can be produced, sometimes to a 
considerable extent, by the use of adequately 
arranged remedial teaching and treatment. 


Developmental factors 


Maturation and learning are not to be 
considered as discrete and independent 
Processes but rather as phases of the same 
Process of total human growth, vitally 
interwoven. 

Heredity obviously gives the individual 
the potential capacity of development. Matu- 
ration in a biological sense may occur 
without learning. But a favourable, stimulat- 
ing environment is a prerequisite to an 
optimal development, 

In spite of great differences in environ- 
mental conditions, human individuals usually 
mature in a rather orderly, sequential and 
Predictable fashion. Yet, there is obviously 2 
great variety as to rate of growth. 

Some children mature at a much slower 
rate than others. If a child is pushed into 
reading instruction before he has reached 4 
Sufficient growth level, a failure is to be 
expected. 

A number of developmental factors are 
shown to be Closely related to progress in 
reading. A diagnostic study of a child’s 
reading-readiness level should therefore in- 
clude Physical factors such as vision, hearing, 


general health conditions, motor co-ordina- 
tion, etc., as well as intellectual, emotional 
and social maturity factors. Physical condi- 
tions which may be related to reading 
disabilities include surgical operations, pro- 
longed illnesses necessitating the child to miss 
important phases of reading instruction, a 
low general vitality, chronic infections and 
insufficient sleep. Malnutrition may also 
diminish the child’s vitality and learning 
will. 

The development of language and speech 
evidently play important parts in the forma- 
tion of reading readiness in beginners. It is 
therefore generally a complete waste of time 
to try to teach a child to read until he can 
articulate clearly and without difficulty, and 
before he really has something to say. The 
child must first be able to express his thoughts, 
to tell stories, and to ask questions in a 
comprehensible manner. 

Children who are late in their speech 
development, or who show signs of serious 
speech defects, must first be helped to 
cultivate appropriate speaking habits before 
the actual reading instruction begins. 

Under any circumstances we must not 
merely wait for the development of reading 
Teadiness in a child. We must stimulate 
growth towards a sufficient readiness level 
In every conceivable way. 

A fully articulated 
Programme can contribu 
Prevent the occurrence of many cas 
Teading disabilities. 


reading-readiness 
te substantially to 
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rea on defects, Many StU 
te ee between visual €e 
"8 disabilities have been carte 
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various parts of the world by eye specialists 
as well as by psychologists. Investigators 
have reported results that vary very widely. 
The majority of available research results 
have shown, however, relationships between 
these two variables which generally are 
positive, but relatively weak. Neither myopia 
nor astigmatism appear to be a common 
cause of difficulties in the elementary learning- 


to-read process. 
Several studies have demonstrated, how- 


ever, that vision defects such as hypermetropia 
(farsightedness) and various forms of hetero- 
phoria (insufficient action of one or more 
muscles of the eye and inadequate fixation 
capacity) are more common among the poor 
readers than among other groups of readers. 

Spache (1967) has mentioned that we 
may anticipate that 20 to 27 per cent of the 
pupils at school show deficiencies in binocular 
co-ordination. They use the one eye more than 
the other during the reading act, and they very 
often read as if they were one-eyed, Spache 
says. 
The failing readers in the sample studied 
by De Hirsch and Jansky (1968) were found 
to be very immature in the visual area. They 
did poorly in visuo-motor tasks. At kinder- 
garten age they had failed in matching letters 
and words in reading-readiness tests. Accord- 
ing to the investigators, their immaturity 
involved the total organism and was not 
demonstrated by only peripheral visual 
defects. 

It is probable that in certain cases visual 
defects may prevent the development of 
reading ability in both good and poor 
readers. If poor vision is the pupil's only 
handicap, then he can very well become a 

ood reader in spite of this defect. Success 
may prove difficult, however, if he has 
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defects in several other areas. A combination 
of different defects, which includes visual 
defects, can prove such an impediment and 
so difficult to compensate for, as to give rise 
to reading disability. 

Many pupils read well in spite of vision 
defects. However, these children might read 
better or with less discomfort, if such defects 
were corrected or eliminated, 

Programmes for the prevention of 
reading disabilities should include regular 
vision examinations, at uniform intervals 
during each child’s school days. These might 
take place, for example, three times during 
the period of compulsory schooling, the first 
in connexion with the school-readiness tests 
administered in the spring before the child 
enters school. It is further advised that these 
examinations be made with the aid of the 
most modern and the most accurate means of 
measuring vision. Children Suspected of 
having visual difficulties should be imme- 
diately referred to eye specialists. When 
therapeutic treatment is indicated, it should 
be started as soon as possible. In this 
we should be able quite effectively t 
the occurrences of those Particular 
and writing problems which are 
defects in the vision of our children. 

While a large number of studies have 
been devoted to investigating the relation 
between visual defects and reading dis- 
abilities, only a few have attempted to 
ascertain to what extent auditory defects 


may be assumed to give rise to reading 
disabilities. 


manner, 
o reduce 
reading 
due to 


Hearing defects. Although as a Tule 
positive relationships between hearing defects 
and reading disabilities have not been noted 
by research, the results of experimental 
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Studies as well as observations made in 
practical teaching justify the conclusion that 
a hearing loss, even if it is only relatively 
slight, may in individual cases be a contri- 
butory cause in the occurrence of reading 
disabilities. Therefore, every teacher should 
in all possible ways attempt to pay due regard 
to children with some kind of hearing 
deficiencies in the class. The choice of 
methods in the teaching of these children will 
naturally depend upon the degree of hearing 
loss. As a rule, however, the teacher has to 
use visual methods to a greater extent than 
auditive methods. The child’s placement 1n 
the classroom should be as advantageous as 
Possible with the aim that those concerned 
Shall be able to follow what is going on, and 
hear what is uttered in the classroom by the 
teacher as well as by the other pupils. 


Lateral dominance 


Many investigators have studied the 
relation between lateral dominance and 
Teading disabilities; in some cases the results 
have been widely divergent. Some research 
workers consider that unless definite domi- 
nance is established for either the right or the 
left side of the body there will be grave risks 
of conflict with regard to directional ten- 
dencies in reading. This may give rise tO 
reading disabilities (Benton, 1959; Delacato, 
1959, 1963, 1966; Harris, Albert J., 19700). 

__ Some investigators have reported 4 
higher frequency of left-handedness in groups 
of children with reading disabilities than in 
groups of those with normal reading ability. 
However, in the Majority of the investigations 
no significant relation was found to exist 
between lateral dominance and reading 
disabilities (Capobianco, 1967; Lindell, 1965: 


Richardson, 1968; Stevenson and Robinson, 
1953). 

This, however, does not exclude the 
possibility that left-handedness may, in 
individual cases, complicate and make learn- 
ing to read and write more difficult at the 
initial stage. A strongly left-handed child 
who is compelled to write with his right hand 
may develop emotional conflicts about 
writing. 

Thus, an aversion to school work may 
arise with a disastrously negative effect on 
the results of learning elementary reading 
and writing. Although no direct general 
association has been shown to exist between 
left-handedness and poor reading ability in 
the research studies reviewed, it is never- 
theless advisable, in our opinion, to pay some 
attention to questions connected with the 
problem of left-handedness when studying 
individual children with special reading 
disabilities. 


Visual and auditive perception 


f researchers have 
n important 
A research 
dicated that 


Quite a number of res 
Stated that visual perception Is a 
factor in the reading process. 
review by Weinstraub (1967) in ane 
defects in visual perception are more inti- 
Mately related to reading disabilities than 
defects in auditory perception, at least up to 
the third-grade level. What we call visual 
Perception is, however, not regarded as @ 
single unitary capacity operating in the an 
Way with all kinds of data and under a 
Conditions. On the contrary, visual per- 
ception seems to be a highly specialized 
ability which varies to a considerable extent 
When an individual is confronted with 


different types of material. 


Retardation 


Children with reading disabilities have 
often been found to experience difficulties 
in distinguishing optical forms and figures 
which only differ from each other in smaller 
optical details. This seems to be the case to 
some extent with geometric figures as well as 
letters and words of similar configuration. 
The correlations reported from recent studies 
between results on reading tests and various 
types of measurements on non-verbal visual 
perceptual abilities are mostly only of a 
moderate order (Feldman, 1961; Malmquist, 
1969; Rosen, 1966; Rosen and Ohnmacht, 
1968; Spache, 1969; Stuart, 1967). 

The importance of visual perception as 
a predictor of reading ability seems to 
decrease with rising grade level. The noticed 
inability in beginners, as well as in older 
children with reading disabilities, to discrimi- 
nate between words of similar structure (as 
well as the reversal of letters of similar shape, 
both as regards reading and spelling), 
indicates according to some investigators that 
the older retarded reader is still at the same 
level of perception ability as the beginner in 
reading. This fact has been said to signify 
that the retarded reader still remains at a 
stage at which the ability to analyse and 
distinguish between minor details, which 
otherwise are structurally almost the same, 
has not been developed sufficiently. 

Poor ability in auditory discrimination 
and auditory memory of various words and 
sounds in speech is often mentioned in 
practical teaching as an important contrib- 
utory cause of the occurrence of reading and 
writing disabilities. There are, however, 
relatively few scientific studies directly aimed 
at investigating the relationships between 
various types of deficiencies as regards 
auditory perception and the development of 
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elementary reading ability (Chall et al., 1963; 
Dykstra, 1966; Harris, T., 1969; Spache, 
1969; Strang, 1968). 

Some researchers stated that although 
there are many factors which determine the 
child’s success in learning to read, it is 
apparent that his ability to distinguish the 
separate sounds in spoken words is a highly 
important one. 

De Hirsch and Jansky (1968) identified 
three groups of children at the end of second 
grade on the basis of their achievement scores 
in reading and spelling: the high achievers, 
the slow starters and the failing readers. The 
authors described the functioning of these 
three groups of children at kindergarten age 
and found that the auditory, perceptual and 
oral language tools of the failing readers 
were decidedly inferior compared to those of 
the subjects in the other groups. Their 
auditory discrimination ability was found to 
be extraordinarily diffuse and some of them 
presented severe articulatory defects, In 
other words, according to the investigators, 
the failing showed numerous language deficits 
as early as kindergarten level. 

Some researchers make quite clear that 
the weakness in auditive memory demon- 
strated by poor readers having normal 
hearing acuity may be caused by deficiencies 
concerning attention, concentration and 
interest. 

Within a six-year longitudinal study, 
Malmquist (1969) carried out a series of 
multiple regression and correlation analyses 
with the aim of investigating the predictive 
value of various predictors as regards the 
level of reading and writing ability in grades 
1 to 3. 

A treading-readiness test battery, con- 
sisting of tests for the measurement of audi- 
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tive perception factors such as auditory 
discrimination ability, auditory memory and 
the ability of phonetic analysis gave the 
highest prognostic values throughout (be- 
tween 58 and 86 per cent of the combined 
Prognostic value of the used predictors), 
regardless of the criterion variable studied. 

The importance of the auditory factors 
in the learning-to-read process at the school 
entrance have also been demonstrated, for 
instance, by Dykstra, Benger, Mortensen, 
Neville and Bucke. 

We should be allowed to conclude from 
available research results that auditory 
discrimination, auditory memory, auditory 
integration and auditory-visual integration 
are important ingredients in the complex of 
factors that constitutes reading-readiness at 
the beginning of school. In some studies the 
auditory perception factors have been shown 
to be more influential in the development of 
elementary reading ability than any other of 
the factors studied in this connexion. 

A careful evaluation of auditory as well 
as visual perception abilities should be 
Important features in the diagnostic pro- 
cedures undertaken with every child who has 
a Teading problem, and the information 
obtained should be immediately used in the 


planning and the execution of the remedial 
treatment and teaching. 


Emotional problems and personality 
maladjustment 


Among children who have failed in 
learning to read and write we find to a great 
extent symptoms of emotional and personality 
maladjustment, Nervousness, exceptional irri- 
‘ability, anxiety, fear, truancy, restlessness, 
motor agitation, nail-biting, finger-sucking, 


concentration difficulties, sleeplessness, day- 
dreaming, aggressiveness, withdrawal, general 
dissatisfaction with one’s self, with parents, 
teachers and comrades, are some of the 
symptoms observed in studies of cases of 
reading and writing disabilities. i 

It is, however, very difficult to determine 
when personality defects and emotional 
handicaps can be considered as causes and 
when they are to be interpreted as con- 
sequences, as effects of noted difficulties in 
reading and writing. The question of whether 
the personality maladjustment is primary or 
secondary, when it is found to be associated 
with reading disabilities, is indeed very hard 
to answer. At present it seems impossible to 
put forward any valid generalizations in this 
respect. Sometimes we have to be content 
with being able to note that the personality 
maladjustment is observable as a factor 
concomitant to reading and writing dis- 
abilities. i 

In other cases it may be possible to state 
that the personality defects have been 
strongly contributing causes tothe occurrences 
ofreading and writing disabilities. In still other 
cases they may be consequences, after-effects 
of reading and writing disabilities. 

Children with reading disabilities often 
display symptoms of personality handicaps 
of various kinds such as lack of self-con- 
fidence, fear and anxiety before the tisks 
they are given and a tendency to try to attrac! 
attention by peculiar and uncommon behav- 
iour, 

A number o 
poor readers have brought t 
the fact that unreasonable pressure on me 
child and too great a demand on the part 0 
over-ambitious parents for immediate success 
in learning to read cause the children to 


f case studies concerning 
o our attention 
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adopt unfavourable attitudes towards reading 
and a loss of a great deal of their original 
enthusiasm and interest in school work 
(Harris, Albert J., 1970a, 19705). 

Based upon his long experiences of work 
at a reading clinic, Albert J. Harris (1970a) 
has come to the opinion that close to 100 per 
cent of the children with reading disabilities 
show maladjustment of some kind. Emo- 
tional problems are considered to have been 
the cause of reading problems in more than 
50 per cent of the cases. 

Personality defects are rarely the only 
cause of the occurrence of reading disabilities. 
There are usually many others involved. 
Agreement among researchers in various 
disciplines seems to have been reached on 
this point. But according to some investigators 
the emotional background factors are often 
overlooked or neglected. As a result of a 
failure in learning to read, a child may 
develop a negativistic attitude to reading. 
The sense of failure will often undermine 
the child’s self-confidence and self-esteem, 
and create some kind of dissatisfaction with 
the own ego; this, in turn, may give rise to 
still further aggravation of the reading 
disabilities. 

All possible help should be given the 
child at an early stage to help him escape this 
vicious circle. Failure in reading is only one of 
many symptoms of defective personality 
adjustment. At any rate, the interaction 
between emotional difficulties and reading 
disabilities should not be forgotten when 
diagnosing a case of reading disability or 
when considering subsequent therapeutic 
treatment, even if it should prove difficult or 
impossible to determine which is primary 
—teading disability or emotional maladjust- 
ment. 
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Environmental and social factors 


The family’s socio-economic cultural level. 
A child’s development in reading ability is to 
a great extent influenced by environmental 
factors operating outside the school situation. 

Many investigators have found that 
children coming from families of low socio- 
economic status are often greatly handicapped 
when learning to read. A low cultural level 
of the child’s home, as well as maladjusted 
homes and poor interfamily relationships, 
have also been shown to be contributory 
causes in the occurrence of reading dis- 
abilities. 

If the adults in the home are unable to 
stimulate the growth of the child’s vocabulary, 
his ability of speech, his understanding of 
basic concepts through a rich variety of 
experiences, through discussions, story-telling, 
reading and the like, the child will be given a 
very unfavourable and unsatisfactory starting 
position in his formal schooling. The same 
is found to be true if foreign languages are 
spoken exclusively in the home or if the 
parents use language poorly, full of grammat- 
ical errors and of limited vocabulary in 
conversation. The nature of the home, the 
intelligence and education of the parents and 
the parents’ attitudes toward school activities 
evidently exert a strong influence on the 
development of the child’s reading ability. 

A child who has grown 
ment where there are books and much 
reading is done, and where books are treated 
with respect, has a better Prospect of becoming 
a good reader. Poor readers tend to come 
from homes which have a lower Standard of 
general culture than the homes of good 
readers. The development of reading ability 
is considered to reflect not only inherent 


up in an environ- 
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aptitude but also opportunities for adequate 
training and motivation for learning. Many 
investigators consider that factors of this kind 
are significantly related to economic stability 
and cultural standards in the home. 

In this connexion it has been stated that 
many teachers and psychologists tend to 
Overestimate intellectual aspects and neglect 
important environmental factors when at- 
tempting to analyse the origin of reading 
disabilities. : 

In a study of 386 beginners, Malmquist 
(1961) noted a significant relationship be- 
tween the ‘beginners’’ social environment, 
expressed in terms of the social groups to 
which their parents belong, and their knowl- 
edge of and skill in reading, writing and 
arithmetic when starting school. 


Studies of ‘social handicap’ in relation 
to school maturity and learning to read. 
Johansson (1965) has carried out a longitu- 
dinal study with the purpose of identifying 
the factors that constitute school readiness 
and of noting the relationship of school 
readiness to physical and mental development, 
age, sex, home background and school 
environment. 

A child’s home background was found 
to be significantly related to his ability to 
meet the demands put forward by the schoo! 
on beginners, Parents’ attitudes to school and 
their own formal education were reported ay 
influence the development of children $ 
School readiness more than socio-economl¢ 
factors such as level of income, size © 
dwelling, size of family and frequency oF 
social welfare assistance, 

The term ‘social handicap’, with bearing 
œn a certain environmental factor, was 
defined in this study as a significant correla- 


tion between environment and school readi- 
ness, with intelligence kept constant. This 
social handicap, in respect of general school 
readiness, the ability of the child to benefit 
from the primary instruction in reading, his 
school motivation and his social and emo- 
tional adjustment to school activities, was 
reported to be considerable. . 

In a study of the effects of remedial 
education in various respects, Collins (1961) 
found that the remedial cases in his sample 
generally came from underprivileged homes. 
Economic conditions were reported to be 
inferior in 20 per cent of cases; 43 per cent 
were rated somewhat higher as regards 
economic aspects of home life; but there was 
little cultural stimulation, according to the 
investigator. Material and cultural home 
conditions were judged to be good in only 
7 per cent of cases (cf. De Boer, 1970; Durr, 
1970; Johnson and Kress, 1970). 

Description of groups of children, dis- 
advantaged as regards socio-economic strata. 
Hanson and Robinson (1967) studied the 
differences in reading readiness and achieve- 
ment in reading among 259 advantaged, 
average and disadvantaged children = 
kindergarten and grades 1-3 as regards 
socio-economic strata. The intelligence, read- 
ing readiness and reading achievement scores 
attained by the advantaged subjects n 
found to be significantly higher in each gra ‘4 
than those attained by the disadvantage js 
The investigators concluded that in i 
parison with advantaged children, the is- 
advantaged evidently enter the ates 
grades less ready to learn to read. The differ- 
ence between the two groups 1D pan 
achievement appeared to increase at eac 
grade level. 


Retardation 


Whipple (1967), in discussing reading 
problems due to environmental influences, 
describes the culturally disadvantaged children 
and the results of their deprivation in the 
following words: 


In comparison with middle-class children, 
children from disadvantaged backgrounds suffer more 
physical handicaps—more eye defects, more hearing 
losses, more diseases, more malnutrition—and more 
neurological problems. Disadvantaged six-year-olds 
come to school without readiness to cope with aca- 
demic tasks; their language powers are underdevel- 
oped; their auditory—and visual—discrimination 
skills are relatively poor; their concepts are few and 
rudimentary. It has been estimated that by the time 
these children reach grade six they are retarded an 
average of two years and about by grade eight, three 
years. Most of them become dropouts before com- 
pleting high school. 


Thurstone et al. (1969) came from a study of 
174 students in grades 4 to 7 from schools 
located in rural central Georgia inter alia to 
the conclusions that the parents’ acceptance 
and concern for the child in his environment, 
the parents’ positive attitudes toward the 
school, possible opportunities for creativity, 
and socio-economic factors, are important 
when stimulating and building reading readi- 
ness in children and creating an interest and a 
desire to read. 

When evaluating the results from studies 
of the relationship between the child’s 
reading ability and the social and economic 
standard of the home, we must not overlook 
the fact that social and economic variables as 
well as reading ability have been found to be 
positively related to the intelligence of the 
parents and the children. 

Yet, if we disregard the effects of 
differences of intelligence, children from 
homes with higher social and economic 
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levels are greatly privileged in learning 
situations in comparison with children from 
homes with a low standard in these respects, 
judging from the results of investigations 
reviewed and cited. 


Some school variables 


A number of school variables should be 
taken into consideration in a diagnostic 
search for possible causes of the occurrence 
of reading and writing disabilities. Available 
research results give us reason to assume 
that the occurrence of frequent absence from 
school has been too high during the important 
period when elementary skill in reading is 
practised. Deficiencies and gaps in the early 


Stages of learning create great difficulties for 
further work in a certain area. 


Frequent changes of schools and teachers, 
Some investigators have emphasized that a 
contributory cause of reading and writing 
disabilities, not to be overlooked, is frequent 
change of teachers and schools during the 
first school years. If a pupil is confronted 
with different teachers and different methods 
during the important initial phase of learning, 
he may experience certain difficulties for that 
very reason. It has often Tightly been stated 
that the use of only one single method in the 
teaching of reading and writing is not 
advisable. On the contrary, a variety of 
methods, adjusted to the individual child’s 
needs and degree of maturity, is to be 
recommended. But these Variations in teach- 
ing methods must of course be used in a 
systematic way, and the teacher should 
obviously try to integrate different methods, 

A child who has been exposed to 
frequent changes of teachers and Schools 
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sometimes fails to reach a real understanding 
of how the various methods he has experi- 
enced are meant to support and supplement 
each other towards a definite goal. The 
methods are not integrated; thus, the pupil 
often experiences these successive methods 
in a completely unconnected way. 


The teacher and the teaching methods. 
Other school factors to be carefully scrutinized 
in our search for possible causes of reading 
disabilities are the instructional materials, 
the teaching methods which have been used, 
the number of pupils in the class and the 
teacher’s personality and teaching ability. 

A number of studies have demonstrated 
that even the most sophisticated and cor 
summate programmed learning packages will 
fail in many situations if a teacher’s individual 
guidance of the pupils is not available. The 
efficiency of the new learning systems and 
learning machinery in the teaching of reading 
are mainly dependent on the professional 
skill and insight of the teacher; such, for 
example, is the conclusion of Arthur Gates 
(1969). 

Robinson (1968), Albert J. Harris and 
Morrison (1969), Albert J. Harris (19704, 
19706), and Austin (1968), have also pointed 
out that the teacher is the single most 
influential factor in work towards the devel- 
opment of the reading ability of the pupils- 

Analyses made by various investigations 
of the results of twenty-seven scientific studies 
in various parts of the United States, C0- 
ordinated by the United States Office of 
Education in Washington, have arrived at 
the general conclusion that the teacher-effect 
has proved to be greater than the method- 
effect. They are of the opinion that the 
greatest increases in the efficiency of the 


teaching of beginning reading are probably 
not to be gained by changes of method but 
by an improvement of the teacher’s profes- 
sional ability. 


Some basic principles in remedial reading 


Relationship between special remedial 
teaching and classroom teaching 


Children with genuine and severe dis- 
abilities in reading need intensive study as 
well as special remedial teaching and treat- 
ment, which is difficult to provide in an 
ordinary classroom situation. ; 

It is highly desirable that remedial 
teaching of this kind be conducted by a 
teacher with special training. Yet, in many 
countries remedial reading specialists are 
very rare, if they do exist at all. In such 
situations a classroom teacher has to under- 
take a specialist’s duties and do her best in 
carrying out therapeutic reading programmes, 
arranged within the regular classroom or in 
other localities in the school. She should 
try to arrange learning situations involving 
only one child or a small group of those 
children who are backward readers in the 
sense that their reading skills are definitely 
below their potential learning capacity. ` 

The remedial reading teacher 1s suppose 
to have better opportunities than an ordinary 
classroom teacher to use 4 diagnostic 
approach and to provide learning sips 
methods and procedures suited to 
individual learner. 

The intent should be | 
kinds of materials the indivi 
to stimulate his interest in reac 
can reach out to books with eag 


to emphasize the 
dual child enjoys, 
ading so that he 
erness, 
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curiosity and amusement; this implies books 
of his choice, often somewhat below his 
reading capacity level. 

The ordinary classroom teacher has 
similar ambitions. However, the remedial read- 
ing specialist has received a more advanced 
educational training at the university level, 
and is supposed to have the facility to use 
individualized methods, specially adjusted 
materials, special technological aids; he 
should also take advantage of experts of 
various kinds as consultants to a considerably 
greater extent than would a classroom teach- 
erin order to meet each pupil’s unique needs. 

The difference between remedial teaching 
and regular classroom teaching is one of 
degree rather than of basic principles. In 
special remedial teaching more intensive 
studies are made of each pupil than is 
generally possible. in regular classroom 
teaching. A careful and thorough diagnosis of 
each child’s resources in various respects is 
carried out. His strengths as well as his 
weaknesses within different areas are noted. 
The degree of depth of the diagnosis often 
determines the efficiency of the remediation 
procedures. On the basis of the results of the 
diagnostic measures taken, a special pro- 
gramme for every individual student is 
drawn up—a programme which aims at 
having the supporting and helping procedures 
put in just where they seem to be best needed. 
In such a carefully programmed sequence, 
development towards the specific main goals 
and sub-goals will not unnecessarily be 
braked by learning barriers of various kinds. 


Some general teaching principles 


Ideally, good classroom teaching should 
be very similar to special remedial teaching, 
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for well-educated classroom teachers of today 
have accepted those principles of learning 
which are fundamental to any kind of good 
remedial teaching. Effective teachers also 
apply these principles as far as possible in 
daily teaching procedures, even in normal 
class situations: 

1. Consider the great individual differences 
between various students within a class. 

2. Get to know as much as possible about 
the needs and the potential resources of 
each child and try to adjust the teaching 
to the great differences commonly found 
within one and the same child as regards 
development of personal resources and 
attainments and knowledges within var- 
ious fields. 

3. Start teaching at a level where the child 
really possesses knowledge, attainments 
and other resources, and not according 
to his age, grade placement, or according 
to the goals expressed in the curriculum 
or other similar artificial points. 

4. Use materials which are well accom- 
modated to the child in degree of 
difficulty and attractiveness in various 
respects. 

5. Provide for good motivation in teaching; 
try to arouse interest for what is to be 
learned and try to maintain this interest, 

6. Treat every child in such a way that he 
feels accepted, approved of and under- 
stood; that he feels he is getting some- 
thing out of his work, and sees his 
progress. 

7. Evaluate the results of teaching con- 
tinuously; try to decide if the advanced 
goals have been achieved; try to discover 
deficiencies in the design of the teaching; 
take proper consideration of these 
evaluations in the continuing work, 
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Diagnosis and methods of remediation 


A teaching lesson or a programme of 
treatment begun without benefit of careful 
prior testing—a diagnostic study period— 
is necessarily random and inefficient; it may 
even be directly harmful to the child. The 
principal procedures for the teaching and 
treatment of the child with reading and 
writing disabilities should consequently be 
carried out according to the following model: 
1. Diagnostic testing. , 

2. Teaching and treatment on the basis of 
the test results. 
3. Renewed diagnostic testing. 

4. Continued teaching and treatment, mod- 
ified on the basis of the testing, etc. 
Procedures of diagnosis and evaluation are 
essential ingredients. It is a generally accepted 
Pedagogical principle that teaching should 
begin at the Student’s appropriate level, or 
Somewhat lower. Only by doing so will the 
teaching be efficient in a real sense. As to 
tests and measuring instruments in reading, 
see, for example, Farr (1969), Albert J. Harris 

(1970a, 19705). 

If a 14-year-old student is reading at the 
third-grade level, remedial teaching should 
start at this level. If his ability to deal with 
unfamiliar words is deficient, the introductory 
instructions Should focus on helping him 
overcome weaknesses of this kind rather than 
on comprehension exercises at the eighth- 
grade level, 

A remedial re 
not be confine 
There is no u 


ading programme should 
d to any one single method- 
niversal method that can be 
characterized as the one best suited for 
teaching children with reading disabilities. 

© secret of good remedial instruction is not 


the use of a specific method but one of 


modifying methods to fit the present needs of 
each individual student. 

Practically all severe cases of reading 
disabilities need retraining in the basic word- 
analysis skills. Some may need renewed 
emphasis on perceptual training of a reading 
readiness type, closely related to regular 
reading exercises. Others who have developed 
a tendency for guessing, and are very 
inaccurate in word recognition due to 
exaggerated exposure to whole-word methods 
may benefit a great deal from systematic 
Phonic exercises. Later, a yisual-motor 
method may be useful for some pupils in 
learning non-phonetic words. Kinesthetic 
methods which emphasize tracing and writ- 
ing as basic procedures may produce 
successful results at certain stages of learning 
in some severe cases of reading disabilities, 
ete, 

In general, a combination of methods 
should be used; the proportions relating 
various components in the remedial pro- 
gramme must be determined on the basis of 
suitability for each individual. 

Whether the point of de 
reading programme be focuse 
analytical methods or synthetic 
learner must sooner or later be given adequate 
Practice in analytical as well as in synthetic 
Procedures, so as to be able to attack words 
of different kinds effectively and indepen- 
dently. 4 

One essential characteristic of a i 
remedial programme is simplified instruction. 
The number of skills under training at a given 
time should be kept to a bare minimum. 
If a child has great difficulties in Jearning 
associations between letters and sounds, a 
Confusion of reversals in letters like ‘b ha? 
‘d’, the task should be limited to & single 


parture in a 
d on certain 


methods, the 
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discrimination or association at a time. The 
tasks should be made so easy that they can be 
done correctly by the child and practised 
so many times as to establish firmly the 
response. Then the child should be given 
tasks of increasing complexity, but only by 
steps so small as to assure his making no 
error. 

One of the main goals of reading instruc- 
tion is to help the child to read with under- 
standing. In order to gain meaning from 
words and from thought units of various 
sizes, an extensive and accurate reading 
vocabulary must be developed. 

Often, children with reading disabilities 
have a small meaning vocabulary which may 
be related to limited intelligence or lack of 
intellectual stimulation and practice in the 
use of language, restricted experiential back- 
ground, foreign languages spoken at home, 
or speech defects. 

The teacher should attempt to create 
opportunities for the development of mean- 
ingful concepts and a rich vocabulary by 
providing necessary first-hand experiences if 
possible, or such substitutes as background 
of experiences through moving pictures, 
television, radio, slides, filmstrips, magazine 
pictures, charts, etc., where necessary. 

When giving instruction in the various 
reading skills, the teacher should use materials 
systematized as far as possible as to sequence, 
so that the child is steadily challenged to 
raise his level of performance. The step from 
one phase to another must not be too large. 
There must be a great deal of repetition of 
every skill—though here too the teacher must 
watch with a careful diagnostic eye for traces 
of boredom. When the teacher succeeds in 
choosing the correct time to introduce 
correct reading materials, the optimum of 
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constructive influence on the development of 
the child is reached. The policy should be 
to avoid forcing a child to read materials 
beyond his present capacity. 

Instead of asking ‘How many pages, or 
how many books should I have my students 
read before the end of the term?’, the teachers 
should ask themselves: ‘Where do my various 
pupils now stand in reading ability? I am now 
going to start with each one at that point.’ 

Such a diagnostic approach also requires 
the teacher to have a clear picture of the 
particular interests of each individual, dis- 
covered through a close observation of his 
likes and preferred activities, through testing 
as well as through informal observations and 
interviews with the parents, 

In order to get an understanding of the 
student’s out-of-school activities and pattern 
of living, the remedial teacher should 
communicate with the family of each individ- 
ual under her Care; this should be done before 
the actual treatment starts and then at frequent 
intervals during the teaching periods, 

A teacher who has been given adequate 
training in handling these Contacts with the 
home in a skilful and tactful manner js likely 
to get valuable help in his teaching and 
treatment work through this kind of inter- 
communication. It is generally assumed that 
a teacher of reading, or a teacher of any 
subject, cannot function effectively unless he 
knows a great deal about Some of the most 
influential individuals and groups the child 
associates with outside school—above all 
the family, but also the child’s comrades, 


his hobby groups, and his leisure-time 
groups. 
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Some further guidelines for 
remedial reading 


The following is a summary of some 
guidelines that have proved useful in remedial 
reading classes and reading clinics: 

1. The child should be permitted to work 
at his own rate, no matter how slow. 
The child should not be obliged to 
perform above his potential capacity 
merely because the teacher starts compar- 
ing the student’s performance, at a too 
early stage, with normal curriculum 
expectation, 

The work should start at the reading and 
Writing level at which the student 
actually stands, and not at a level he is 
Supposed to occupy in regard to age, 
curriculum expectations, etc, 

One should try to re-establish the child’s 
confidence in his ability to learn to read 
and write. This may be accomplished by 
stimulating his interest in reading and 
Writing in various ways, so that he or 
She will get to the Point of actually want- 


ing to work, while drawing pleasure 
from it. 


The exercises sho 


uld be repeated time 
and again, so th 


k at the child becomes 
certain of one specific area of learning 
before he is introduced to something 
new. One should use a wide variety of 
materials, Preferably items the child has 
never used before; he often hates the old 


reader, The exercises should be made as 
concrete and 


Possible, and 
to remain ind 
e is given 
manipulate 
Possible, 


pendently active so that 
an Opportunity to create, 
and produce as much as 


5. The exercises should be made as varied 
as possible. Training in listening, speak- 
ing and motor activities in writing should 
be alternated with visual and auditory 
discrimination exercises as well as with 
as many creative activities as possible, 
such as painting, drawing, sculpture, 
sewing, letter-writing, drama, etc. 

6. In order to avoid tedium, the exercises 
should naturally be varied. It is advisable 
to have access to a wide variety of 
materials, with regard to areas of 
interest as well as to levels of difficulty. 
Preferably, the materials involved should 
be completely new to the child. 

7. One should avoid long and tiring work 
tasks. The child’s attentiveness and stam- 
ina are, particularly in the beginning, 
quite limited. 

8. One should try to create new and 
amusing ways of working, ¢-8- reading 
games, puzzles, card games, word lottery, 
and team competition in sight and sound 
recognitions and discriminations. Use 
can also be made of various types of 
reading machines, e.g. for presentation 
at various speeds, or by tachistoscope- 

9. One should start with reading materials 
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that have meaning and actual interest 
to the child. 

10. One should let the vocabulary in the 
teaching material remain easy and 
strictly limited, until the child feels 
secure. 

11. The child should be allowed to evaluate 
his own progress so that he or she is 
given the immediate feeling that real 
progress is taking place and that things 
are getting better. This is a consideration 
that has largely been ignored in the past. 

12. One should try to make reading and 
writing as pleasurable as possible for the 
child, even if this were to mean that a 
child in the fourth grade may have to 
work with materials normally used in the 
first grade. 

13. One should lavish the child with praise 
and encouragement in a conscious and 
systematical manner. All children, and 
also adults for that matter, need to be 
reassured that they are liked and that 
their work is appreciated. Children with 
reading and writing disabilities, however, 
as well as other handicapped children, 
need it to a far greater extent than 
anyone else. 
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The preparation of teachers 


and specialists’ 


H. Alan Robinson 


The training of teachers is a world 
problem. There appear to be two main 
reasons for this; one is a shortage of qualified 
teachers. The other concerns the quality 
and relevance of teacher-training programmes. 


Shortage of qualified teachers. The need 
for teachers exists in every country of the 
world. In some areas, about one-third of 
those children ready for schooling have no 
teachers, qualified or otherwise. In other 
places, particularly in rural areas, children 
must be ‘taught’ by other children who have 
had as little as eight years of schooling. Even 
in some countries with highly developed 
educational systems in operation for many 
years, teacher shortages force the hiring of 
teachers who do not meet the standards of 
c ion. 

u words ‘shortage of qualified tea- 
chers’ mean very different things in different 
places. A qualified teacher in some ‘devel- 
oping’ countries would not be considered 
qualified in others. Whatever ‘qualified’ may 
mean in a specific nation or area, teacher 
shortages do exist. 


Quality and relevance of teacher-pre- 
paration programmes. Although the stages of 
development of programmes are different 


throughout the world, each country is 
confronted by this problem. In some cases 
the important problem is that there is no 
programme at all; children become teachers 
after eight to thirteen years of schooling 
without any special training. In other 
instances, teacher education programmes 
exist but are so general in nature that student 
teachers are not trained to deal with the 
particular needs of their specific pupils. 

In all cases, regardless of the excellence 
of the training programme at an academic 
level, teacher trainers and others from many 
walks of life are questioning the relevance of 
traditional curricula to the demands of 
society. This concern is visible everywhere. 


1. This chapter was written with the indispensable 
collaboration of forty-three educators throughout 
the world who responded to an appeal for help. 
During the autumn of 1969, a questionnaire about 
the preparation of reading specialists was sent to 
151 educational leaders throughout the world, 
excluding the United States where information was 
readily available. The questionnaire was designed 
by Shirley Aaronson, doctoral candidate in reading 
at Hofstra University. Eight quesi 


tionnaires were 
returned unopened; of the forty-seven completed 
and returned, forty-three were usable, Although the 


30 per cent usable return is small, it does represent 
a sampling of activities throughout the world in the 
training of reading teachers, and particularly of 
classroom teachers of the low 


s e e er grade. The infor- 
mation received is used throughout this chapter. 
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People seem to agree that teacher-training 
programmes must be designed to facilitate 
changes which will directly serve the imme- 
diate needs of society. 


An instructional philosophy 


Since there are so many needs facing 
all nations in the general preparation of 
classroom teachers, one might raise the 
question whether this chapter is necessary 
and/or timely. The responses to such a ques- 
tion, taken from questionnaire returns, a 
review of the relevant literature, and personal 
interviews, are largely affirmative. Several 
educators in developing countries join in the 
consensus but feel that they are not at all 
ready to undertake such training. One 
questionnaire respondent said, ‘For those of 
us working in a developing country, such 
services you have asked about must remain 
luxuries.’ 

The greatest number of educators in 
those countries polled are very much in 
agreement about the need. They state that 
there is a need for more concentration on 
methods of teaching reading and writing 
adapted to the needs of a variety of types of 
learners. Chinna Chacko of India speaks for 
her country and others when she says, ‘The 
teaching of reading is unknown in this part of 
the world.’ Most other sources show that 
when reading skills are taught, little is done 
beyond the first year or two of school. 

A few educators suggest that there is 
richness in the concept of ‘language teaching’ 
where all language skills are taught in a unit. 
These educators do not like the idea of 
separating the teaching of reading or writing 
as a separate ‘subject’, as they call it. These 
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voices come from the so-called ‘developed’ 
countries as well as those called ‘developing’. 
And their point is well taken, for no efforts 
directed toward the teaching of reading apart 
from other language skills have been success- 
ful. 

Yet, too often ‘the general teaching of 
language’ has ineffective results for a number 
of learners. This is true of developed as well as 
developing countries. When the complex 
Process of using a language for effective 
communication is not specifically and care- 
fully taught, most learners do not become 
fully literate. Aside from specific instruction 
in many skills throughout the grades in the 
lower school, language skills need to be 
developed throughout the total school pro- 
gramme, 

In order to achieve full literacy, teacher- 
Preparation programmes must, therefore, 
emphasize methodology; specific skills in 
comprehension as well as word recognition 
must be developed. Developing countries 
cannot be satisfied with increasing the 
quantity of education; in many developed 
countries with compulsory education through 
high school (and the United States is a 
Prime example) there are too many illiterates 
and semi-literates, Increasing the quality by 
Planning the development of specific reading 
and writing skills throughout the curriculum, 
and by matching methodology and learner will 
accomplish more than merely increasing the 
mi vee oe er Both quantity ose 
DRT tals, but quantity is useles 

In order to help teachers 
produce literate pupils, 
teachers must assist their s 
oping a philosoph; 
philosophy for th 


-in-training to 
the trainers of 
tudents in devel- 
y of education, and then a 
e teaching of reading and 


writing. Too often reading and writing is 
taught, when it is specifically taught, as a 
prescription. Teachers, because they have no 
conceptual framework from which to draw, 
do exactly what one book, or one series of 
books, or one inspector or supervisor, tells 
them to do. Sometimes the advice may be 
appropriate; at times it is limited. If teachers- 
in-training were given a good background in 
psychology, sociology, linguistics, learning 
theory and methodology in the teaching of 
reading and writing, they could be helped to 
develop broad instructional philosophies. 
They could, with assistance, learn to use what 
they have learned in adapting instruction to 
the specific needs of the learners in their 
classrooms. 

Learning by prescription only works for 
those who happen to fit the prescription. 
An instructional philosophy must include 
relevance for the learner at any learning level. 
A teacher well prepared in the teaching of a 
particular system of reading and writing may 
fail completely because the instruction has no 
personal relevance to the learner. Nakorn 
Pongnoi (1969), in speaking of adult hill 
tribers in Thailand, says, 


It would be useless to gather them all into a class- 
room and start teaching them the alphabet or funda- 
mentals of Thai patriotism. That can come Jater. 
First, these people must be introduced to learning 1n 
ways immediately interesting and useful to them. 


Few pupils will learn well as long as goals are 
distant and abstract. Reading and writing 
must be immediately meaningful to learners 
whether they are 6 or 60. The content, what 
people read and write about, cannot be 
separated from the reading or writing act. 


Many educators who know that reading 
and writing skills must be immediately 
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functional are concerned with ‘higher values’. 
They feel that an instructional philosophy 
based only on immediate needs will not 
enrich the life of the learner. Eikichi Kurasawa 
(1968) of Japan states, 


The subject of language must serve life. On the 
other hand, in order to elevate one’s own life, it is 
necessary to cut oneself off from one’s life. This means 
that we must do certain things which do not directly 
relate to our daily lives, such as the study of culture 
and classical literature. How should such a contradic- 
tion of practicality be integrated? 


There is no certain answer to that question, 
raised by educators throughout the world, 
but the answer must lie somewhere in a 
flexible instructional philosophy based on a 
concern for individual needs. Many pupils 
will never become engaged in learning unless 
the learning tasks are related to their 
immediate needs. The hope is that once they 
are engaged in learning and achieve success 
and competence they will be able to focus on 
more distant and abstract goals. Even if they 
do not, however, they are entitled to an 
education which will permit them to use 
reading and writing to help themselves live 
useful and enjoyable lives. 

As Jean Robertson (1969) of Canada has 
said, 


Teacher-education programs have little relevance 
if planned apart from personal, student needs and the 
national needs of the country in which students 
study. . . . To develop literacy programs and to extend 
them to ensure that a functional level of literacy, 
which is sufficient to allow the individual if necessary 
on his own to extend his range of knowledge, neces- 
sitates educational planning of which teacher educa- 
tion is . . . an integral part. The particular plan 
adopted should be integrated with the general and 
specialized national needs, should prevent drop-outs. 
should include women and girls, and should teach 
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i thods which 
t content and if necessary use mei hi 
Ee pee, radical deviations from the traditio- 
nal. 


Teacher attitudes 


A person’s attitudes are shaped by the 
environment in which he lives; therefore, 
different nations or regions often have 
different attitudes towards life and learning. 
Positive attitudes toward learning achieve- 
ment need to be nurtured in both developing 
and developed countries, 


An American educator, Malcolm Dou- 
glass (1969), after a first-hand survey of 
Norwegian education, suggests several rea- 
sons for the low incidence of ‘reading 
problems’ in Norway (compared with the 
United States)—school entrance at an older 
age, lighter schedule in lower school, same 


teacher for several years, heterogeneous 
grouping. And then he adds, 


Coupled with all this is the 
pervasive in American educatio 
That a child might fail to learn 
he might fail in any other as] 
curriculum, is not considere: 
It is part of their [Norwe 
respect the independen 
individual—young and 
mistic about individual 
success, and they learn 


absence of a concept 
n: the idea of failure, 
to read, or indeed that 
pect of the Primary school 
das a viable possibility. . . 
gians] national character to 
ce and the autonomy of the 
old. They are, as well, opti- 
1 development, They expect 
from their earliest years to find 
nce of others. Parents consis- 
tently praise their children and are loath to find fault 
with their performance, in school or out. Teachers 
function within this frame of values, of course. The 
result can perhaps be best described as a positive 
example of the self-fulfilling prophecy. If one expects 
success, the chances for success are enhanced; expec- 


tations of failure appear to breed failure with mono- 
tonous regularity. 
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Perhaps if teacher trainers could place a great 
deal of emphasis on developing such positive 
attitudes among teachers-in-training, this 
one factor alone would make a large difference 
in the educational success of pupils. Obvious- 
ly, it is easier to say that this should be done 
than to do it. Probably the best way to help 
teachers have positive attitudes toward their 
pupils is for the trainers of teachers to 
develop such attitudes about their own 
student teachers. The trainers of teachers 
should take time to study each student 
teacher so that he gets to know him well, both 
his weaknesses and his strengths. The teacher 
should try to understand his weaknesses and 
the reasons for them. He should then design 
a programme for him that will attempt to 
remedy the weaknesses and ensure success in 
teaching. 

The same technique can be used to help 
the teacher of reading, whether he is teaching 
reading in the classroom as part of his total 
programme or whether he is a reading 
specialist, Arthur Gates (1966) states that he 
has‘... been told by hundreds of teachers 
that nothing in their training program 
compared in fruitfulness with several months 
devoted to internship in individual case-study 
work and individual instruction’. Aside from 
developing ability in reading instruction, 
the teacher who works with pupils intensively 
and individually gains respect for the learnet 
and gains insights into the behaviour and 
learning styles of other pupils. 


When teaching Yeading and writing in 


Particular, the attitudes of teachers are most 
important. As Arthur Gates (1966) also 
indicat 


es, ‘Learning to read is conditioned by 
many influences, , > Pupils are confronted 
by new learning tasks for which many of 
them have had little readiness. The successful 


teacher of reading will help the pupil learn 
rather than try to make him fit a particular 
method. The curriculum should be adjusted 
to the learner, not the learner to the cur- 
riculum. A good reading teacher is flexible. 

Most successful teachers are honest in 
their approach to learners. They are critical 
when necessary, but they do not assault and 
damage the learner’s confidence. They give 
praise whenever it should be given for they 
know that one successful step makes the 
next one easier. They are generally patient 
and kind, and most important, show a 
personal interest in each learner. 

The reading specialist or supervisor or 
inspector whose primary job is to help 
teachers develop improved programmes in 
the teaching of reading (and often writing) 
must develop the same attitudes as teachers. 
A teacher is defeated, not helped, if a reading 
specialist comes in and takes over the class- 
room, showing pupils and teacher alike that 
he can do the job, but that the teacher cannot. 
A teacher is defeated, not helped, if the 
reading specialist, supervisor or inspector is 
always negative and never positive. And, to 
be sure, if the teacher loses hope and con- 
fidence, those who are really defeated are the 
pupils in the classroom. : 

In introducing the 1970 theme, The 
Qualities of a Teacher’, of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession, Secretary-General William G. 
Carr (1969) said, 


Teachers need the accumulated knowledge of an 
encyclopedia, the financial skills of a banker, the 
adaptability of a chameleon, the courage of a perse- 
Cuted saint, the subtlety of a serpent, the eyes of a 
hawk, the gentleness of a dove, the patience of Job, 
the strength of a lion, the hide of a rhinoceros, and 
the perseverance of the devil. 
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Reading and the classroom teacher 


Since almost all classroom teachers use 
materials pupils must read, they are all 
involved in the teaching of reading and 
writing, in one way or another. In the lower 
grades more attention is usually placed on 
figuring out the words than in the upper 
grades. Even when the teacher of the lower 
grades is not teaching pupils how to read and 
spell in materials designed for that purpose, 
he should be helping pupils learn how to 
figure out the words in history books, 
arithmetic books and in other textbooks. 
And teachers of both lower and upper 
grades through high school and even into 
college should give guidance in the com- 
prehension of what is read. The act of reading 
is meaningless if comprehension is not 
considered part of it. Comprehension skills 
must be taught: how to find the important 
details; how to get the main idea; how to 
make inferences. Such skills cannot be 
taught with one set of materials in the first 
or second year with the belief that they will 
be transferred automatically to everything 
else the pupils read or write at all grade 
levels. 


Pre-service education 


In spite of the importance of reading 
and writing, little attention seems to be paid 
to helping teachers-in-training learn how to 
teach specific skills of reading and writing. 
Of the responses received to the questionnaire 
mentioned earlier, nine countries reported 
offering separate courses in the teaching of 
reading as part of their pre-service pro- 
grammes. Even in these countries, 


however, 
the courses are usually offered only 


in certain 
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institutions and in some states, provinces or 
sections of a nation. The predominant way of 
communicating a limited amount of informa- 
tion about :the teaching of reading and 
writing appears to be in a course or courses 
dealing with methods of teaching the lan- 
guage. This trend holds true, in the main, for 
both developed and developing countries. 
In a number of situations there are no special 
courses in language skills or reading; the 
little attention given to the teaching of 
reading and writing is done in a general 
‘teaching methods’ course. 


In most cases, it appears that student 
teachers are not involved in classroom 
experiences early enough, and that the 
Student teachers are not given enough 
Opportunity to work with many different 


kinds of learners and learning environments. 


It would seem more logical for teachers of 
methods of teachin, 


g writing and reading to 
play some role in Supervising students during 


their apprenticeship periods, Mary Austin 


(1967) (who conducted two large studies of 
teacher training 


in reading in the United 
States), in Teporting at an international 


symposium, implied that there should be a 
reorganization of the apprenticeship period 
which ought to begin earlier and cover a 
longer period of time. She also felt that 
more care needs to be taken in the selection of 
schools and teachers co-operating in appren- 
ticeship programmes. She stated that, in the 
United States, in more than 50 per cent of the 
schools surveyed, the supervision of student 
teachers was not done by the content and 
methods teachers. 

Because most children 
regular classroom teachers, 
specialists, the International 
ciation (1965) prepared a se 


are taught by 
not by treading 
Reading Asso- 
t of minimum 
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standards for the classroom teacher. Obvious- 
ly, each region or nation is not ready to meet 
these standards, but it is hoped that the 
standards may serve as a goal in some 
situations and as a foundation from which to 
build further in others. The minimum 
standards suggested by the International 
Reading Association are outlined here. 
They have been adapted in an attempt to 
ensure understanding of terms used in 


different ways throughout the educational 
world: 


Twelve to thirteen years of schooling resulting T: 
a diploma or certificate from a secondary senon 
then, completion of four years of academic WORS 
at a college or university resulting in a bachelor’ : 
degree. During this four-year period the studen 
should have apprenticeship or student-teachine 
experiences. In addition to reading ou 
four-year period should include courses in chi A 
development, educational psychology, educa 
tional measurement, and children’s literature. 
A minimum of two courses in reading: š 
A. One or more courses for elementary teache® 
covering each of the following areas (one cours 
may deal with a number of the areas): he 
General background, The nature of language, t i 
relationship of reading to other langoat 
skills, definitions and descriptions of the rea 
ing act, and the nature and scope of a reading 
programme; r 
Reading skills and abilities. The preparatory © 
readiness steps for reading, word-recognition 
Skills, vocabulary development, reading com 
Prehension abilities, and oral reading. b- 
Diagnosis and remedial teaching. Reading pro 
lems and how to diagnose them, adjusting 
instruction to fit individual needs within the 
classroom, methods of evaluation or measut 
ing gains, 
Organization of the reading Programme. How P 
Work with small groups and individuals withi 
the Classroom, how to vary approaches t' 


reading instruction, how to plan reading 
lessons, 


Il. 


Materials, Knowledge and use of materials of 


instruction, how to select suitable reading 
materials, and knowledge of the literature read 
by children. ; 

Application of reading skills. Teaching and guid- 
ing the application of reading skills in each 
subject, developing appreciation of literature, 
and encouraging the lifetime use of reading. 

B. One or more courses for secondary teachers 

covering each of the following areas: 

General background. The nature of language, the 
relationship of reading to other Janguage 
skills, definitions and descriptions of the read- 
ing act, information about the teaching of 
reading in the elementary school, and the 
nature and scope of the reading programme 
in a secondary school. à 

Reading skills and abilities. Preparation or readi- 
ness for reading tasks at the secondary school 
level, word-recognition skills (for those stu- 
dents who will need this kind of help), 
vocabulary development, reading-comprehen- 
sion abilities, adjustment of silent reading 
rates to the purposes of reading and to the 
difficulty of the material, and oral reading. 

Diagnosis and remedial teaching. Reading prob- 
lems and how to diagnose them, adjusting 
instruction to fit individual needs within the 
classroom, methods of evaluating or measur- 
ing gains. : 

Greuitetaten of the reading programme. Varied 
approaches to reading instruction at the 
secondary-school level. 4 

Materials. Knowledge and use of materials of 
instruction, how to select suitable reading 
materials, and knowledge of the literature read 
by adolescents. . s 

Application of reading skills. Teaching and guid- 
ing the application of reading skills in each 
subject, developing appreciations of literature, 
reading in a variety of mass media, and 
encouraging the lifetime use of reading. 

C. It is recommended that the courses 1n both 

elementary and secondary reading include direct 

observation and participation experiences in 
elementary- and secondary-school classrooms. 

When such experiences are limited or impossible, 

the teachers-in-training should work on realistic 

problems in the college classroom. When pos- 
sible, taped or filmed observations should be 
used. 
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HI. Student teaching (apprenticeship) experiences in 

reading: 
A. Colleges and universities should make every 
effort to place student teachers with co-oper- 
ating teachers who demonstrate a good knowl- 
edge of the teaching of reading. In some 
instances, it may be necessary to prepare co-oper- 
ating teachers in the use of good reading methods. 
B. Elementary-school teachers-in-training, as 
well as secondary-school teachers-in-training, 
should have experience in the teaching of read- 
ing in a number of subject areas. 

IV. In those areas where teachers are required to 
have additional preparation for permanent cer- 
tification as a classroom teacher, it is recom- 
mended that this preparation include a graduate 
course in reading as part of the requirements. 
This course should include, among other topics, 
the following: important research findings that 
may affect reading instruction; advanced infor- 
mation on the psychology of reading; current 
issues and methods of teaching reading; exten- 
sion of skills taught in the preservice programme. 


At this time there appear to be no nations 
that have certification requirements which 
meet the minimum standards recommended 
by the International Reading Association. 
Of the nations responding to the question- 
naire, none reported that one separate course 
in reading was required under any cir- 
cumstances for the certification of teachers. 
A few provinces in Canada have such a 
requirement, and this is true of less than 
15 per cent of the states in the United States. 
Several of the nations reporting (Canada, 
Denmark, Israel, New Zealand, Norway, 
and the Philippines) require either a separate 
course in reading or a course in language 
skills of elementary-school teachers who 
wish to be certified. Unfortunately, even such 
requirements result in very inadequate pre- 
paration for the classroom teacher in the 
teaching of reading and writing. Some 
nations, or parts of nations, are now moving 
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towards the requirement of a single course in 
reading for certification; but, at this time, 
the movement can hardly be called a trend. 


In-service education 


On the other hand, there is a trend 
towards doing much more training in the 
teaching of reading for teachers who are 
already in service. Perhaps this trend is best 
described by a questionnaire respondent—a 
county inspector in England—who states, 


There has been some complaint among college 
leavers—and the schools which receive them—that 
some colleges of education do not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to the teaching of the basic skills of reading. In 
general colleges are now aware of this and much more 
attention is being paid to the teaching of reading, 
Over the last few years, in-service courses in this 
subject organised by the various sources responsible 
for these—university, local authority, department of 


education, etc,—have become more frequent and are 
well attended. 


Many countries and areas Teport that most 
of the in-service work takes the form of 
refresher courses held during vacation periods, 
These are usually voluntary and may be 
offered by reading specialists, university staff 
members, principals, supervisors or inspec- 
tors. A number of schools offer in-service 
work in reading at the close of the school day, 
although this time of day after working with 
children for many hours is not the best time 
for in-service work. Some schools and 
regions are attempting to make in-service 
training a part of the school day, when 
personnel and situations permit, Other forms 
of in-service training include a short course or 
a number of sessions 


Just before school opens 
for the year, university courses at under- 
graduate and graduate levels, and a limited 
number of travel grants, 
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A trend toward conducting more 1n- 
service programmes in reading was reported 
by Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Den- 
mark, England, Finland, Guam, India, 
Israel, Japan, Nepal, New Zealand, Norway; 
Portugal, the Philippines and the United 
States. Such activity, of course, may also be 
going on in a number of other regions that 
either did not respond to the questionnaire 
or did not have the opportunity to publicize 
their programmes widely. The nature of the 
in-service programmes is wide and varied, 
usually dependent on a specific need. To; 
example, in Israel intensive in-service training 
is given to the teachers of disadvantaged 
children whose schools have been designated 
N.N. (Need of Nurture) schools (Feitelson, 
1969). In Brazil, in a national attack om 
illiteracy, lay teachers are invited to take 
intensive courses in three different stages 3t 
training centres in cities and villages of the 
interior (Lopes, 1967). In Chile and India, 
in-service work is offered when new methods 
and/or materials are to be introduced. I" 
Austria, voluntary lectures on various aspects 
of reading are offered from time to time 
through the Children’s Book Club. FoF 
teachers concerned with problem readers 1" 
their classrooms, in-service work is offere 
centring on diagnosis and remedial methods 
through the ministries or departments ° 
education or the educational institutions 1” 
# number of countries. Often this work maY 
be directed toward classroom teachers WPO 
are working with special groups of peopl? 
Such as the handicapped, those with exceP” 
tionally deprived backgrounds, etc. d 

here are times, particularly in develop? 
Countries, where the immediate needs mish 
not always be quite as apparent as in ge 
oping countries, when much time and effo" 


are put into in-service activities in reading 
with unsatisfactory results. Austin (1967) 
reported that the main type of in-service 
activity in reading in the United States in 
early 1960 consisted of workshops which 
were not always successful for three reasons: 
(a) they were usually scheduled at the end of a 
long hard day’s work; (b) the content was 
unrelated to needs; (c) the leadership was 
poor. She suggested the need for in-service 
programmes in reading that are continuous, 
where the content is relevant, and where 
teachers are granted released time to attend 
the meetings. 


Training methods 


Whether the training is pre-service Or 
in-service, a variety of training methods 
should be used. A most important consider- 
ation in using any combination of training 
methods is that the teacher become involved 
in using the techniques being taught, as soon 
as possible and under supervision until some 
degree of mastery is attained. Theory alone, 
or discussion of techniques alone, does not 
do much to change teaching behaviour 
(Sawyer, 1968). More co-operation needs 
to be implemented among schools and 
colleges and universities for both pre-service 
and in-service programmes. 7 , 

Aside from actual experiences In which 
teachers watch demonstration lessons and 
conduct them themselves, the tape recorder 
and television are useful training tools. Ifa 
teacher is able to hear the results of a lesson 
he taught, the content can also be evaluated 
by his supervisors and colleagues; he is 
usually helped to develop insights which help 
him improve in the next teaching situation. 
Although tape recorders are valuable, tele- 
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vision adds another extremely useful dimen- 
sion. In addition, a taped television lesson 
done by a master teacher gives everyone in 
the audience an ideal seat for the performance. 
There is no one way to help all pupils 
learn to read and write. Approaches to 
instruction must differ according to the needs 
and learning styles of the children in the 
classroom. Allen (1969) found that the best 
ways to teach reading and writing to native 
Samoans included, not readers imported 
from other places, but teacher-constructed 
stories, manuals and workbooks based on 
the village life and recorded legends of 
Samoa. As teachers developed materials 
they became very sure that there was no one 
way of teaching, and as they grewto knowmore 
about the pupils, they were able to adjust 
instruction to the needs of particular children. 
Although Feitelson (1969) reported ear- 
lier on some fine in-service activity in Need 
for Nurture schools in Israel, she feels that 
in-service work is certainly not enough. She 
suggested that the most hopeful approach for 
breaching cultural gaps between teachers and 
pupils is a well-planned pre-service pro- 
gramme with theory and intensive field 
experience. It would seem that if we are to 
develop more expert classroom teachers of 
reading and writing, the pre-service pro- 
gramme must be the first, very powerful step, 
in a never-ending continuum which also in- 
cludes on-the-job in-service activities for teach- 
ers throughout their total teaching careers. 


Reading specialists: teachers and clinicians 
Ina brochure stating minimum standards 


for reading specialists, the International 
Reading Association (1968) defines reading 
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specialists as personnel (a) who work aie 
or indirectly with either those pupils who have 
failed to benefit from regular classroom 
instruction in reading or those Pupils who 
could benefit from advanced training in 
reading skills and/or (b) who work with 
teachers, administrators, and other pro- 
fessionals to improve and co-ordinate the 
total reading programme of the school. In 
this section of the chapter we shall turn our 
attention to the special teacher of reading and 
the reading clinician, 
The International Reading Association 
lists the following responsibilities for special 
teachers of reading: 
Ive Do identify pupils needing diagnosis 
and/or remediation, 
To plana programme of remediation from 
data gathered through diagnosis. 
To implement such a programme of 
remediation. 
4. To evaluate pupil Progress in remediation, 
5. To interpret Pupil needs and progress in 


remediation to the classroom teacher and 
the parents, 


To plan and implement furt 
necessary, 

The reading clinician 
university, or private 
have the sa 
teacher of 


a 


33 


6. her work as 


ng clinician may 
ng for prospective 
achers of reading. 


ding Association 
qualifications for special 


imum of three years 
room teaching in 
of reading is an 


of successful class 
which the teaching 
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important responsibility for the ponon 
To have completed a planned progamas d 
the master’s degree from an accredi se 
institution. The programme should in 
clude a minimum of four courses a 
reading with at least one course aoa 
cerned with a survey of reading instru a 
tion, at least one in diagnosis Sa 
correction of reading disabilities, He 
one in clinical or laboratory ceca 
under supervision. The rest of the te 
gramme should include courses een 
related areas, particularly aang 
and/or evaluation, child and/or qe 
lescent psychology, and literature 
children and/or adolescents. opal 
In addition to the above, the mer ae 
Reading Association recommends an vas 
tional year of study for the reading clinici ¢ , 
to include advanced courses in diagnosis a 
remediation of reading and learning bi p 
blems, a course or courses in indivi ya 
testing and advanced clinical or labaran 
practicum in the diagnosis and remediat! a 
of reading difficulties, and field gon a 
under the direction of a qualified readi 
Clinician, o? 
The standards suggested by the wee 
national Reading Association are net 
Valuable for use as minimal goals. At A 
time it would appear that there are very i 
places throughout the world where 6 
Standards are being met, or can be met. T fr 
information below describes what is no 
being done by those nations and areas owe 
Tesponded to the questionnaire, or cee 
which such information was readily availa 
through other Sources. Perhaps the minim? 
Standards and the examples of practice ae 
help those Nations or areas which now hav 
no such positions to decide how to train a” 


use special teachers of reading and reading 
clinicians in their own situations. 

The most commonly used titles for the 
special teacher of reading are remedial 
teachers, remedial reading teachers and 
special reading teachers. In a few nations or 
areas, teachers of special education become 
special teachers of reading because so much 
of their work is directed towards reading 
instruction. Reading therapist is sometimes 
used in Norway and in the United States; 
reading adviser is used in New Zealand. 
Supernumerary teachers in some parts of 
Canada and Australia, as well as itinerant or 
peripatetic teachers in New Zealand, England, 
Finland and Wales, often serve as special 
teachers of reading. Very few people, except 
in the United States, appear to be called 
reading clinicians although a number seem to 
serve the function in clinics or special 
centres in Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
Wales and the United States. 

The training of reading teachers and 
clinicians seems to vary greatly, from no 
special training at all to the doctorate. In 
many places, from Austria where there are 
very few, to the United States where there 
are many, there seem to be no special 
requirements other than successful teachingex- 
Perience and interest. A questionnaire respon- 
dent from Quebec, Canada, suggested that 
the few special teachers of reading they have 
were trained by ‘empirical jam sessions’. On 
the other hand, in many areas special teachers 
of reading are required to have advanced 
degrees. In Canada, as in the United States, 
graduate programmes through the doctorate 
are offered in reading. 7 

Most special teachers of reading and 
reading clinicians have no special certifica- 
tion, although frequently they may be 
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certified in special education. Norway, for 
example, requires one to two years of 
additional training and awards a certificate 
in special education. Finland requires an 
additional year of training but awards no 
certificate. Special teachers of reading are 
certified by the ministries in Denmark, 
Turkey and Western Australia. Training for 
certification varies from completion of a 
formal degree to several weeks of training. 
Most often, whether certification is given or 
not, the special training includes several 
summer courses and some in-service. expe- 
riences during the school year. As of 1968, 
twenty-three of the states in the United States 
required special certification, but most did 
not meet the minimal standards suggested by 
the International Reading Association (1965). 

Some interesting trends have been 
reported. New Zealand has itinerant reading 
advisers at the elementary- and secondary- 
school levels in each board of education area, 
and the numbers are increasing. Remedial 
reading clinics also exist in most metropolitan 
areas of New Zealand. Chile reports a new 
special school for poor readers, and Wales 
now has a Remedial Teaching Centre. Turkey 
has begun a new programme and has seven- 
teen special reading classes in its primary 
schools; Israel now has 100 remedial reading 
classes in 100 schools. A number of areas 
report an increase in itinerant special teachers 
of reading particularly where there are large 
populations of children in need of special help. 


Reading specialists: consultants 
and supervisors 


. In the International Reading Associa- 
tion brochure (1965) concerning minimum 
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standards for reading specialists, reading 
consultants and reading supervisors are de- 
scribed in the following way: 


Reading consultant. A readin g Consultant 
works directly with teachers, administrators 
and other professionals within a school to 
develop and implement the reading pro- 
gramme under the direction of a supervisor 
with special training in reading. The reading 
consultant should Survey and evaluate the 
present programme and make Suggestions for 
needed changes. He should help to translate 
a philosophy of reading into a working 
Programme consistent with the needs of the 
pupils, the teachers and the community. He 
should work with classroom teachers and 
others in improving the total Treading pro- 
gramme. He should meet all of the qualifica- 
tions suggested for th 


Supervision, 
lic Telations, 
a qualified 


eading supervisor in 
a school setting, 


Reading supervisor, A reading supervisor 
(sometimes called a director or co-ordinator 
of reading) provides leadership in all aspects 
of the reading programme in 
system. He should dey, 


» and should evaluate 
reading personnel and Personnel needs in all 
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aspects of the school-wide reading pro- 
gramme. He should make recommendations 
to the administration regarding the reading 
budget. The reading supervisor should meet all 
qualifications suggested for the special teacher 
of reading and the reading consultant. In ad- 
dition he should complete a course or courses 
in administrative procedures, and field experi- 
ences under a qualified reading supervisor. 


In reality, the descriptions above must be 
looked upon as goals of the future, for very 
few areas throughout the world come any- 
where near meeting the given standards. 
To some extent, Guam and Israel have 
comparable positions. Most of the positions, 
however, exist in the larger cities of the 
United States and Canada. In a number of 
instances, the reading consultant, or even the 
reading supervisor, serves as both a special 
teacher of reading and as an adviser to staff 
members. As education turns more towards 
serving the needs of the individual pupils in 
its charge, and as communication an 

communication media become more complex 
and more significant in our society, there will 
Probably be an increase in the number of 
Consultants and supervisors in reading and 
the language arts, It seems imperative that 
the expertise of the reading specialist focus 
on assisting the classroom teachers, rather than 
only on small groups of youngsters in need © 
remedial help, Improved classroom teaching 
of reading and writing cannot but help to raise 
the levels of literacy throughout the world. 


Aides for teachers 


An important trend, however slight, in 
Some ‘dey, 


eloped’ countries is the emergence 


of the teacher aide, who often helps in the 
teaching of reading and writing. Usually the 
teacher aide has less training than the teacher 
and sometimes no training in teaching at all. 
Most of the training is done on the job or in 
in-service activities after school and during 
vacation periods. It has been estimated that 
one in five of the elementary-school teachers 
in the United States have the part-time 
assistance of a teacher aide (McCreary, 1969). 
Many teacher aides serve voluntarily, but a 
large number are supported through local, 
State, federal or foundation funds. When 
aides are used to help teachers in the teaching 
of reading and writing, their major tasks 
appear to be reading aloud and telling 
Stories to children, tutoring individual pupils 
and correcting workbooks. : 
University staff members and reading 
specialists in colleges, universities and school 
systems are being used throughout the United 
States to train teacher aides in the teaching 
of reading and writing. Some colleges 
actually offer courses for teacher aides and 
handbooks have been prepared for their use. 
Teacher aides have many backgrounds, 
some with college work and others with 
just some secondary-school training. Most 
are women; there is a great need for men. 
In some places in the United States at present, 
training programmes are being set UP for 
teacher aides to permit them to take advanced 
Schooling in addition to the work they need 
for their jobs. Co-operative plans among 
schools and universities are being constructed 
So that a teacher aide might some day become 
a qualified teacher. P 
This plan of setting up co-operative 
educational advancement programmes for 
teacher aides seems particularly valuable not 
only for developed but for developing 
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countries. Even if the classroom teachers in a 
nation or area are not well qualified, the use 
of a teacher aide, less qualified but none the 
less interested, will provide needed assistance 
for the pupils and the teacher. In addition, 
this on-the-job training may be the best 
preparation for the teacher aide who wishes 
to become a teacher. 

Although teacher aides and plans for 
upgrading teacher aides are largely found 
only in the United States at present, some 
function in a few schools in Canada, England 
and New Zealand. New Zealand is the only 
nation, other than the United States, which 
reports the use of a limited number of teacher 
aides in reading who work in areas of depri- 
vation. Canada reports the development of 
plans for more use of teacher aides in the future. 

A concept that is beginning to be 
developed in the United States, and which is 
recommended for the future by Dobinson 
(1963) of England, in the use of differentiated 
instructional personnel. In such a plan, the 
talents of many people with varying educa- 
tional and experiential backgrounds can be 
used. The teacher would not be expected to 
take care of every responsibility, but could 
delegate certain duties. In such situations 
teacher aides could be used for special duties 
in the teaching of reading and writing. 
However, retired teachers, university students 
and other people in the community with 
particular talents could be employed. 

The use of differentiated instructional 
personnel is a valuable idea that can be most 
helpful in improving literacy throughout the 
world. Where severe teacher shortages exist, 
or where otherwise desirable, teacher aides 
and others in the community can be utilized 
very effectively, working under the super- 
vision of a qualified classroom teacher. 
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Passageways cut between rooms in old 
buildings permit aides and the master teacher 
to work with double the number of pupils 
a single teacher could handle. New buildings 
can be built (and have been in a few countries) 
so that one can easily move from room to 
room, and so that large rooms are also 
available when it is necessary or desirable to 
combine groups of children for a particular 
activity. This is a type of team teaching which 
includes aides from many walks of life as 
important members of the team. Pupils 
are given the benefit of a teaching team 
qualified to give them individual attention, and 
certainly able to ensure that reading and writ- 
ing instruction is directly related to their needs, 


Concluding remarks 


The preparation of teachers is a problem 
faced by all nations, The preparation of 
classroom teachers qualified to teach Teading 
and writing and the development of reading 
specialists is a subject of growing concern. 
Undoubtedly, if universal literacy is to be 
achieved, it is essential that educators be 
developed who can match methodology to 
learning styles and to the needs of individuals., 
In addition, if learning how to read and 
write is to be lasting and meaningful, the 
materials used for instruction must be 
relevant to the needs and demands of 
individual learners. 

Pre-service and in-service education for 
both classroom teachers of reading and 
writing and reading specialists must provide 
specific information about the reading and 
writing skills and attitudes to be developed 
as well as specific instructional procedures. 
Teacher training should emphasize the build- 
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ing of positive attitudes towards each individ- 
ual learner; the expected goal should be 
success for each pupil. A teacher should be 
prepared to guide the learner towards this 
success by being aware of his weaknesses and 
strengths in reading and writing. The teacher 
should have enough knowledge about the 
skills and the learning styles of individual 
pupils to assist the learner to capitalize on 
his strengths and eliminate his weaknesses. 

The minimum standards for classroom 
teachers of reading and reading specialists 
set by the International Reading Association 
are far from being met in all nations. There 
are, however, many in-service activities which 
appear to be directed towards helping more 
educators become knowledgeable in the 
teaching of reading. Many of the in-service 
programmes are directed towards assisting 
teachers to help pupils with reading problems 
due to lack of educational opportunity, 
insufficient education or ineffective education. 

Pre-service education in the teaching of 
reading and writing is in the greatest need of 
development. Too many learners across the 
world are not being adequately guided towards 
the kind of literacy which is needed in our 
Present societies. All nations have the obliga- 
tion of training teachers and other instruc- 
tional personnel, as quickly as possible, tO 
become effective in the teaching of reading 
and writing. In-service programmes should 
be developed to help instructional personnel 
already at work in classrooms, school 
buildings and throughout the world. But out 
greatest, vital need is to prepare new teachers 
and other instructional Personnel who will be 
knowledgeable about instruction in reading 
and writing, who will adjust methodology to 
individual differences, and who will shape the 
Curriculum to meet the needs of their pupils: 


The preparation of teachers and specialists 
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Schools in developing countries have 
many diverse problems, institutional, human 
and material, which complicate the task of an 
educator, One measure of assistance for the 
teacher is the provision of a programme for 
the teaching of reading and writing. The aim 
of this chapter is to suggest the spirit in which 
Such a programme may be conceived, and to 
develop, in the light of actual experience, 
guidelines for a teaching programme. 

.,, Tt goes without saying that every effort 
will be made to get as close as possible to the 
Practical classroom level. ‘Attacking the 
Problem at the grassroots’, however, should 
Not be taken to mean that directly applicable 
drill activities are going to be provided. Let 
teachers who expect them be reminded that 
the taste for exotic educational techniques 
and, in particular, a penchant for piecemeal 
and often uncomprehended routines have 
long blinded us to the contribution to the 
enterprise of teaching represented by a proper 
Programme, intelligently planned and orga- 
nized, 

For any scholarly discipline, as perhaps 
for every kind of conscious and purposeful 
human undertaking, an objective framework 
'S needed—a programme. The teaching of 
reading and writing cannot be an exception 
to this rule, Yet, it appears that it is precisely 


Read and thy Lord is most Generous 
who taught by the pen, 

Taught man what he knew not 

—Hboly Qur’án, Chap. 96, vv. 3, 4, and 51 


in the teaching of reading and writing that 
there has been too much yielding to expediency 
and to opportunism, if not to blind guess- 
work. We need to underscore with particular 
emphasis the fact that our teaching of reading 
and writing will gain immeasurably from a 
carefully organized programme. 


Short-, medium- and long-term goals 


A programme for the teaching of reading 
and writing needs to be structured into 
successive levels of aspiration or stages, with 
a spaced sequence of objectives. 


Initiation into the reading process 


Jean Jaurès (cf. Mialaret, 1966, p. 3, 4) 
had no hesitation in declaring: 


The first necessity is to teach children to read 
with complete fluency, to the point that they can never 
forget this skill as long as they live and that, whatever 
the book, the eyes do not stop for any obstacle. To be 
really able to read without hesitation, as you and I 
do, is the key to everything. 


1. Maulina Muhammad ’Alí, Holy Qur’én, 4th ed 
Lahore, Pakistan, Ahmadiyyah Anjuman Isha’at 
Islam, 1951, 1,254 p. (produced in the United 
Kingdom by A. A. Verstage, Basingstoke, England), 
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This dictum of Jean Jaurés could very well be 
extended in the same terms to the teaching 
of writing. It is by no means certain that 
Jaurés made any distinction between the two 
skills. : 
Learning to read and write requires 
exposure, for necessary integration, to a 
technique of dealing with the system of 
graphic signs and their phonetic equivalents, 
constituting the alphabetic machinery of a 
given language. There is no doubt, however, 
even at the very earliest stage of the process 
of initiation, that the mechanism alone, or its 
technique, is not enough. The learner needs 
something else; it is the teacher’s duty to 


provide him with it. The ‘something else’ is 
‘understanding’, . . . 


The expression ‘learning to read’ 
Tepresents in the minds of t 
Process limited to a 


too often 
eachers and parents a 
quiring the technique by which 
the child becomes capable of articulating, deciphering, 
and finally reading back, aloud and fluently, the 


printed or cursive characters of the written word. 
[Dottrens, 1966, p. 107] 


It has too often been thought, even from the 
mere angle of acquisition of the technique, 
that the introductory Stage in reading and 
writing could be regarded as completed at 
the end of the first year of school. Yet, there 
is experience to show the contrary. During 
recent years, a more objective evaluation has 
definitively established the fallacy and even 
the danger of such a belief, 
Accordingly, the approved 
phase should be resolutely continued beyond 
the first year of training. Learning to read in 
the true sense must continue through several 
levels of the school system. 


initiatory 
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The importance of the cultural heritage 


It is widely acknowledged that while 
education should be more democratic, it still 
suffers from a lack of equality due to social 
origin and to cultural influences apart from 
the school. More particularly, since the 
teaching of reading and writing is based on 
behavioural structures the sources of which 
we can analyse with the help of psychology, 
success depends to some extent on the 
assistance which the child’s environment can 
provide. In many cases, however, children 
living in a developing country have 1° 
contact with the written word before they 8° 
to school; indeed, sometimes they have no 
conception of what writing is. How can it be 
otherwise in countries where illiteracy is rife 
and where the magic of oral tradition 1$ 
all-powerful? This situation is even more pro- 
nounced in rural areas. 

In some parts of the globe, moreover 
the written word is not commonly used as @ 
means of communication. And—a point 9 
the greatest importance—the cultural hese 
of a number of societies or groups has not y& 
been perpetuated in writing. In these ot 
the only way to know one’s heritage is throug 
the spoken word as employed through the 
memory of the people. As Mostepha Lacher@ 


said at the National Cultural Symposium hel 
in Algiers in 1968, 


When books enter such an environment [one A 
Which culture is diffused throughout the air] and He 
culate like blood in the People’s veins, and when p Pa 
school tirelessly attacks ignorance and any superst! 
tions that persist, society can claim to have reach? 
the higher levels of culture. The school, educatio" 
: tacy teaching and even an elementa g 
introduction to the modern world and especially 
its intellect 


ual outlook—these are some of the waY 
of Making a People cultured. 


We are still very far from this ideal! 


Finally, any educator in these difficult 
regions should give special attention to the 
affective atmosphere in which the child lives 
before he goes to school. As the mother plays 
a particularly important part in his life at this 
lime, it is advisable—with a view to evolving 
well-planned methods for language teaching 
and particularly for teaching reading and 
writing—first to note all the factors in the 
mother’s educational influence which directly 
affect the learning process for good or ill. 


Reading: problem areas 


We shall now consider a list of problems 
for which the needed programme should 
Provide remedies. The programme would 
obviously be a failure if it did not do so. 


Sociological tensions 


We have implied that the effectiveness of 
a programme for teaching reading and 
Writing is often diminished by unconnected 
factors—usually related to the pre-school 
emotional, sociolinguistic, socio-economic 
and political background. Let us try to clarify 
and amplify these statements. 


_ Insufficient out-of-school support. This is 
an important factor for, if any course of study 
*S to be effective and if the matter taught is to 

© retained, as many opportunities for 
Practice as possible must be provided. 
anguage teaching, indeed, was largely 
*“SPonsible for introducing the idea of the 
„portance of frequent practice into educa- 
tional theory. But how can a child’s family 
ackground, with its manifest imbalances, help 
im to learn reading and writing at school? 
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To keep to the circumstances we know 
best, it is only too true that outside the 
classroom a child has but very little oppor- 
tunity to familiarize himself with the written 
language. In those instances where com- 
munication within a given group (particularly 
the family) is most real—even for the trans- 
mission of the cultural values of the past— 
the spoken word is still the best and almost 
the only vehicle. In rural areas, where the 
need to use the written word is the least 
likely to occur, reading and writing are 
hardly ever used outside the school; it is the 
school that teaches what written matter 
means. 

Nevertheless, such a situation is not, in 
itself, an entirely bad one. The spoken 
language, when used under guidance, can help 
in the mastery of language as taught by the 
school, and more particularly the written 
language. But here, too, local speech forms 
have long since awakened the legitimate 
suspicion of the teacher. On the other hand, 
it should be noted that there are still many 
places, particularly in Africa, where the 
language taught in school is not the mother 
tongue; it is linguistically different, though 
the distinction may not be clear. Yet, this 
distinction is essential to any real teaching 
programme. 


... A general classification of methods (on an 
international basis, for instance) should take account 
of the structure of the language in which instruction 
is given and the relations between it and the language 
spoken by the pupil [Mialaret, 1966, p. 9]. 


The main element to be taken into consider- 
ation is the attitude of society. While the 
community sincerely wishes to support the 
school—its school—and wants it to prosper, 


it leaves everything to the school, and 
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sometimes expects too much of it, owing to 
lack of education, illiteracy and a low econo- 
mic level, particularly in rural areas. The 
community transfers all its educational duties 
to the school, and expects it, without any 
assistance, to teach the young to read, write 
and count—and to do so very quickly. 


Overcrowded classes. This appears to be 
a world-wide problem. There are, however, 
slight but significant differences—quantitative 
and principally qualitative differences—tre- 
lated to the tension between new teaching 
methods and the highly ideological require- 
ments of development. 

At present, it is a truism to say that with 
regard to the development of the educational 
system the least favoured have to make the 
greatest sacrifices. Yet, this is truer as time 
goes on. The least favoured are allocating a 
greater proportion of their resources to 
education, and they are determined that the 
latest educational techniques shall be em- 
ployed. They may be said to have assimilated 
many of these revolutionary techniques, and 
some of them have in effect become vast 


testing media in which the new methods are 
being tried out and improved. 


It is hardly Surprising, then, that the 


But should we acco 
perfectly similar demani 
in these two Parts o 
ideology apart)? 
stepped in the n 


rd the same hearing to 
ds regarding curricula 
f the world (political 
Many a problem is side- 
ame of the revolutionary 


e 
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approach to teaching, simply because pn 
approach is no longer thought of as a te 
principle, but merely as a matter of proce: 
or of material considerations—in shied 
highly qualified teachers, well-equipped p 
mises and, above all, very small classes. se 

Such is the problem. The a ahaa 
ratio will long continue to be above wh 
enthusiasts of the so-called new ee 
methods consider to be the ‘critical thresho “ 
Classes of forty to fifty still limit the en 
tional outlook of most teachers in the ne 
oping countries. It is towards solution 0 Got 
problem that the real educational revolu We 
should be taking place; it is here that zal 
salutary breezes of modern educatio! io 
doctrine can be most beneficial. The ag 
of democratization which is so ee 
accepted will not, in most people s Vhat 
recover its strength until we regain is to 
combative outlook whose main purpose i 
do away with the tension between quality 
quantity. 


f 

Geographical dispersion. The probem i 
class numbers is closely connected u 
of the geographical distribution © ning 
Population; today, national school 70 put 
Policies are doing much to solve iS ae in 
the matter briefly, the number of childr nee 
each class is affected by the way in ware? 
the population is spread over a given ut); 
(so that educational costs are balanced © es, 
the phenomenon also affects proprinm a 
reading and writing programmes am 
others, iting 

Generally speaking, reading and wo 
Programmes should at least take accoun the 
the major Patterns of distribution ol ial 
school-age Population. It is important n 
provision should be made for variē 
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according to whether they are designed for 
a highly concentrated urban population, a 
more scattered rural population or a nomadic 
Population that moves about at more or less 
regular intervals. 

Moreover, in many young countries 
there is a movement towards industrialization 
while, at the same time, farming is being 
Organized on a co-operative basis. This 
movement is causing profound changes in 
the distribution of the population, which is 
becoming more highly concentrated and 
More urbanized. The effects of these changes 
are inevitably felt in the various schools and 
In the reading and writing programmes with 
Which we are concerned. 


Psychopedagogical tensions 


_ Viewed from within, the school, too, has 
its own problems, all of which indubitably 
affect the organization and content of pro- 
grammes, 


Shortage of teachers. This subject has 
been touched on earlier, Furthermore, all 
reports on educational systems throughout 
me world show that this shortage is com- 
ey inadequate qualifications (which 
Will. be dealt with later). It may therefore 
appear unnecessary to dwell on the subject, 
ut the reader will come to understand our 
Teasons for wishing to do so. 
asi The low status of teachers, especially as 
ene ared with other members of the civil 
tea partly explains the shortage of 
a for the lowest classes of the elemen- 
oo School, classes which are of crucial 
if Ortance for the pupil’s subsequent school 
a bli he teacher’s job can well be called 
ling alley, for once he has embarked on it 
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he has not the same promotion opportunities 
as he would have had if, with the same 
qualifications, he had chosen another career. 
There can be no doubt that in the young or 
developing countries the pool of human 
potential is essentially limited both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. All the vital sectors 
of the nation’s life draw on this pool, and 
education cannot have more than its fair 
share. However, the management of the 
educational sector is very different from that 
of the other sectors, and is based on a very 
firm moral commitment to quality. A teacher 
in an elementary school, unless he can 
radically transform his whole original intellec- 
tual capacity by his own efforts, will find it 
very difficult to teach the first forms of the 
secondary school, and will be quite unable 
to teach the senior forms. The situation is all 
the more forbidding for the status of teachers 
in higher education. 


The problem of inadequate qualification. 
In industrialized countries, the measure of 
inadequate qualification is defined according 
to the extent to which knowledge has 
increased as compared with the standards 
of little more than a decade or two ago. A low 
level of qualification, however, is the standard 
that many developing countries aspire to 
reach. On the one hand, there is the graduate 
who has completed two or three courses of 
study beyond the standard required for a 
teacher and, on the other, the teacher’s 
assistant who has to take the class he has just 
completed himself; this is the real problem 
of low teacher qualification in the developing 
countries. 

The above is true of strictly intellectual 
or cultural matters—of general basic train- 
ing—and there is a similar gap in vocational 
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\ and teacher training. Consequently, though a 
= reading and writing programme should be 
no more than a guide for the ideal teacher in 
industrial societies, it should be, as far as 
possible, a detailed and complete tool for 
the teacher’s use, in the interests of realism, 
sometimes giving directions and above all 
containing methodological guidance. It must 
be said that no tool of this kind, both 
democratic and inspiring confidence, has yet 
been devised. The efforts of educationists who 
are increasingly aware of the difficulties of the 
task are, however, the best tokens of progress, 
and we are watching them with 


the greatest 
goodwill. 


The weight of tradition. 
countries—particularly since th 
starting their efforts—are far less 
the classical education system. 
their educational requirements, t 
themselves the trouble of 
costly education system whi 
be transitory; they can, 
institutions of a gen 


“Developing 
ey are just 
prisoners of 
In planning 
hey can save 
building up a 
ich... will only 
on the contrary, set up 


uinely new kind, res- 
ponsible for imparting knowledge for the 
teaching of techniques to society,’ 


This statement, made by Henri Janne 
(1969, p. 16), in a report on permanent 
education as an agent of change in the 
present education System, expresses a view 
shared by many educationists in the develop- 
ing countries, It explains, at least in part, the 
severity of his condemnation of the system in- 
herited from the past or simply introduced, as 
patently correct, by the nationals themselves, 


are less grounds for 


more attached to traditi 
countries which gave birth to them! 
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Schools in the developing countries are, 
paradoxically, places where the best ener 
as well as the personal failures of the tra z 
tional educational system meet in apami 
unity. The former, marked by the elass 
education they have received and in wni 
they are usually steeped, are loath to PER 
away, sometimes because of their Ige 
within the system. Nevertheless, they ene 
great responsibility—that of planning a ne f 
system of education to meet the needs sle 
development. The latter are the rank n ey 
of teaching; in the educational system we 
replace the teacher trained in contact Wi a 
the pupils. With their mixed feelings apon 
schooling system that has only recen 
turned them down, they themselves ore 
confirmthe impression that education isa ban 
alley, and not worth the money spent on 1+ 


Shortage of equipment 


This factor is mainly a matter of teaching 
plants, classroom furniture, equipment ea 
the serious problem of the cost of educa e 
that the developing countries have to solve 


Premises. Some developing countries = 
nowadays beginning to talk about sanot 
izing school buildings; some are even sari 
to do so. From the educational point of ge 
this attitude can obviously do nothing F Je 
good, since Standardization makes it post 
to tackle from the outset, and in oe e 
Tequirements, the problems of aspect, ing 
Volume of air and light, and the aan 
capacity of the rooms where the main wor® 
to be done, Learning to read and W" 
involves sensory and physical activity; 2 
therefore appropriate physical and architec” 
tural conditions are more necessary in 104 


ing and writing lessons than in any other 
subject. 

The most general impression, however, 
of these attempts at standardization made by 
educational and political authorities is that 
the emphasis is primarily or entirely laid on 
the financial aspect, which will be dealt with 
later. However, this brings us back to the 
realistic outlook, which we must not abandon. 
__. The most important point about premises 
Is their extreme diversity; they range from the 
ultra-modern classroom set down by some 
accident of history in a particular part of the 
country, to the hut made of earth and straw, 
the gourbi or tent. The second point is the 
Widely differing degree of habitability, and 
the third is the extremely interesting question 
of the environment. 


Equipment. Schoolroom furniture often 
has a bad effect on the child’s writing. 
Educational research and the ingenuity of 
Manufacturers have of course accustomed us 
to the idea of school desks of increasingly 
revolutionary design, though not adapted to 
the size of the pupils, who, whether perched 
On a chair or seated on the ground, are happy 
to be able to attend school. of 

The teaching of reading and writing 
today is one of the branches of instruction 
requiring the greatest amount of educational 
equipment. The primer, for instance, is no 
nger sufficient in itself; it needs to be 
accompanied by a whole range of words and 
“ters, illustrations and so on. The pupil also 
Reeds implements such as scissors, rulers, 
Paint brushes and pens. He is a real worker 
Who needs space and time, and who uses 
Materials. How, then, can savings be made 
Without ill effects on the pupil? It is deplorable 

at educational equipment is subject to the 
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same customs regulations as any luxury 
item. 


Costs. The universal trend towards 
democratization in education, and the general 
acceptance of the slogan that ‘education is an 
investment’, induce the authorities to allocate 
ever-increasing sums to education. In some 
countries nearly a quarter of the annual 
budget goes to education. In many cases the 
sums allocated to the socio-educational 
sector amount to about 11 per cent of the 
gross national product. These are records, 
and we can hardly continue to better such 
percentages without running the risk of 
upsetting the entire economic balance. 

Nevertheless, this mammoth effort by 
no means meets society’s educational require- 
ments, nor does it provide the economic, 
social and cultural sectors with the key 
personnel they need. Long-standing back- 
wardness and a generally uncontrolled popu- 
lation rise may even undermine the financial 
effort made, and nullify its effects. Education 
must be most carefully planned, and un- 
doubtedly more and more politicians in the 
developing countries are doing so. The main 
immediate necessity is to find the most 
economical means of carrying on the work 
that needs to be done. We need not remind 
the reader that educational expenditure is 
on the highest scale in the developing 
countries. 

Furthermore, the will to democratize has 
had little effect, as yet, on inequalities due to 
social origin and economic status—especially 
the latter. The pupils’ families still bear a 
considerable proportion of the cost of 
education; in many cases the financial burden 
soon proves too heavy for the parents: 
reasonably enough, many give up. ; 
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The costs to the government, a large 
proportion of which is borne by the families, 
include the cost of teaching materials—the 
traditional primer, for one thing. This being 
so, it will be appreciated that those who 
prepare reading and writing programmes 
always have to keep costs down to the 
minimum, sometimes even forgoing certain 
items of equipment. 


Towards the necessary syntheses— 
research to be undertaken 


Every educational doctrine implies . . 


+ more or 
less violent criticism of the established system—some- 
times, even, indirect] 


ly and through the system criti- 
cism of the whole social institution (Hubert, 1965, 
p. 103]. 


Methods and approaches 


In so far as the learning method is 
concerned, we should take advantage of the 
wisdom of the past. We must not pretend to 
discover methods that have been patiently 
devised, tested and evaluated by others by 
dint of hard work and ingenuity. Each 
generation contributes to the progress of 
human society largely because it acquires new 
knowledge or by reinterpretation of what is 
already known; the heritage bequeathed to us 
by our elders is the fruit of their activity. 
Our duty, therefore, is to acknowledge what 
they have done, and the reader must be 
able to refer to the sources in order to 
gain a deeper understanding of some of the 


interesting points to which his 


attention is 
drawn. 


Teaching methods. These methods are 
of two groups: syllabic or synthetic methods, 
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and global methods, and there is a wide 
variety of combined or mixed methods be- 
tween these two. The reader will find each of 
these methods dealt with at length in another 
chapter of this book. We will therefore merely 
outline the basic features of the two main 
types referred to above. 

The main features of syllabic methods 
can be seen from the psychological process 
which they set in motion. It consists of i 
following successive steps: perception (visien 
impression of a specific form; recognition 0 
the elements of this form); association with a 
corresponding sequence of sounds; engl cee 
of an ‘auditory image’ of the whole soun 
produced; and, lastly, discovery of a meaning. 

Global methods are based on a Hee 
anism of a quite different type. The point 0 
departure is a total situation, the primary 
characteristic of which is that it has a dis- 
tinctive meaning; associated with this meaning 
is a global graphic form, the separate elemens 
of which are not perceived until later, an 
which lead on to oral reading in the true sense 
of the term. 

Objective criticism, coupled with the 
experience of our predecessors, has established 
that syllabic methods, founded on the 
Principle of association, are unsuited to the 
child’s psychological development; they 40 
however, have the advantage of being 
tively easy to apply, and their diagramme 
working approximates remarkably to the 
cybernetic feedback schema. Global methods» 
on the other hand, although more difficult 
to use, are closer to the pattern of the menta 
behaviour of the child, whose thought 
Processes are dominated by the subtle play 
of syncretic and global tendencies. 

n mixed methods—those which statt 


from the global Point of view and combiné 


the two procedures described above—the 
object is to place the learning process on a 
basis that is more compatible with genetic 
Psychology and, at the same time, to provide 
teachers with a tool as easy to use as the 
syllabic methods. 

_In the teaching of writing—a process 
Which, by its very nature, is essentially 
analytical—the approach is more or less the 
Same in that instead of commencing with 
letters as in the case of syllabic methods the 
child can write words before he has mastered 
the parts of which the words are composed. 

he word is drawn, its shape as a whole is 
reproduced, and the actual writing of letters 


1s deferred until later, without any detrimental 
affect, 


Stages in learning. Dottrens (1966, 
z 240) believes that the stages in learning to 
ad can be summed up as follows: 


Preliminary sensory-motor training—mainly 

ene and auditory—development of speech; correct 

uent pion and pronunciation; mastering basic skills; 

read; ning aloud; comprehension of the matter 

mation pressive reading; individual reading for infor- 
Or cultural purposes. 


Visual 


crectching either reading or writing, it is 
Stage lal that there should be a preparatory 
aaa: when psychosensory and paren: 
teachi training is given—before the actual 
Carri ing begins. The activities normally 
tied out in pre-primary education are 
for ea value here: eurythmics, games 
üsory training, movement games, games 


to 
on develop the affective functions, and so 


The technical approach. It is perfectly 


tri 
“S, generally speaking, that schools must 
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make full use of the time allotted to them and 
avoid frittering it away on a number of 
different unintegrated subjects. The process 
of learning to read and write, moreover, 
cannot be long restricted to the mere use of 
the tool; with global methods it should never, 
in fact, be so restricted. This is the reason 
for the necessity of seeing ‘that our pupils’ 
reading material consists of instructive mate- 
rial which has a substantial human interest 
content’, and that, ‘meaningless jingles and 
the over-refined, decadent or effete artifices of 
pure literature have no place in the primary 
school’ (Canac, 1965, p. 98). 

It is equally vital for the pupil to master, 
as soon as possible, the use of language as a 
tool, which is the purpose of the learning 
process; without it, as Roger Thabault says, 
‘thought itself is dispersed and lost’. 

One of the aims of the methods used in 
teaching the written form of a language 
which the child can already speak is to make 
the child realize the connexion between the 
oral and written forms of the language, or the 
differences between them in cases where the 
spelling of the language in question is 
irregular and unphonetic. 

When a language other than the mother 
tongue is being learned, it is of special 
importance that the right order should be 
followed, i.e. oral work, reading, and 
writing. 

Lastly, the results obtained in the 
teaching of both reading and writing need to 
be evaluated at regular intervals. The tests 
should cover the speed or performance, the 
quality of performance, the number of 
errors, the way in which the reader or writer 
tries to avoid them (observation of behaviour) 
and, more especially, understanding of the 
sense. 
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Research and its guiding principles 


The methodological procedures just 
referred to in fact presuppose the availability 
of the necessary documentation that must be 
at hand from the very beginning of research 
into the formulation and organization of a 
programme for teaching reading and writing. 
It is, of course, an important preparatory 
stage, but it is also the occasion for the real 
exercise of judgement; the researcher is 
immediately faced with a series of choices, 
and the hypotheses that characterize true 
research begin to appear. These hypotheses 
are subsequently refined in the light of the 
principles to which the programme to be 
evolved must conform, with due regard to 
data and to practical considerations and the 
aims of teaching the ‘disciplines’ in question. 


The Principle of adaptation. 
programme is to be planned for use i 
context, specificity is obviously t 
criterion. The 
ad i 


Since a 
n a given 
he prime 


to structures and systems 


more or less co 
which in fact a 
acteristic of the 
tures and syste 
To ensure 
reading and writ 
undertaken in a 
mental principle 
way to take account of all the difficulties and 
imbalances we have been Considering. This 
that we shall discover 

—that there is no single 
gramme, but that each 


another patent truth. 
pattern for a pro 
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educationist must himself work out a course 
for each group of pupils, taking into account 
their psychophysiological and psycholinguis- 
tic makeup, the material ENE. 
the alternatives available and the nature 0 
those responsible for teaching the programme, 
i.e. the teachers. 


The principle of economy. To observe the 
Principle set out above will entail, a 
other factors, increasing the number © 
programmes and, indeed, in some we 
undertaking more research; from the aes 
point of view, this may mean exceeding th 
resources available to the teacher and to uA 
School in general. For this reason, it i 
essential that the principle of economy shou 
also be observed in research. bee 

Yet, to strive for adaptability—which 1n 
a sense is a matter of quality—while tye 
to keep costs down, does not mean merely 
applying financial restrictions. Some savings: 
of course, are real and others fictitious. It is 
Prime importance to realize that to cut dow 3 
costs by lowering quality is not merely to A 
ceive oneself as to the value ofthe savings jee’ 
ed, it means actually wasting the money spen ; 
It is essential to hold the balance betwee! 
the decision of the responsible fnno 
authority (or of the government) to alloca r 
a certain proportion of the national resource 
to education and the teacher’s ability T 
achieve the most important objectives Wh! 
keeping within the specified limits. 


The principle of efficiency, Adaptatio® 
and economy, in fact, contain the seeds ° 
efficiency. Yet, now that most economi® 
Scientific and technical sectors are adopt” £ 
the principle of evaluation, the socio” 
educational Sector must affirm its determin? 


tion to carry out an unremitting critical 
evaluation of its action; in particular, the 
Concept of assessment must be incorporated 
in teaching programmes, especially reading 
and writing (or arithmetic) programmes. 

The principle of efficiency also means that 
throughout the formulation of the programme 
What is indispensable will be distinguished 
from what may be regarded as subsidiary or 
less important. Lastly, it implies that before 
any reading and writing programme is begun 
the ground should be prepared by organizing 
the work, training teachers, preparing the 
children for reading, and so on. 


The programming of research 


Without a guiding philosophy, educational 
ns rch is nothing but soulless technicality. Education 
dott Specific purpose. Educational techniques no 
the Bee us to work with the child and to assess 
Our id ect of our work, but they do not tell us what 
What ro should be. Philosophy, therefore, must show 
Sources E02! Of education is and co-ordinate the re- 
ces employed, [Landsheere, 1964, p. 12] 


nage ueational research is based on a 

the er of a priori principles which explain 

the Purpose of the techniques used and why 

ae are effective. Organizing research thus 
op, tates an intellectual approach and a 

fa Structure which form the context for 
Search as such. 


Tesea: 


intelectual activity. The process of 
com ectual activity in research proper— as 
sea a with the intellectual ese 2 ae 
life 4 in the attention we give in every 
System, making observations—has to E 
Wa atic, so that the researcher is fully 

re Of the successive stages in the work. 
Cse occur in the following sequence: 


st 
tement of the problem, outline of hypo- 
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theses to be used in solving it, testing proposed 
procedures, and lastly, selection of the most 
satisfactory solution. 

This chapter has suggested what material 
will be involved in each of these stages. The 
study in which we are engaged for the 
purpose of determining the aims of the reading 
and writing programme and their order of 
importance, as well as the obstacles that 
hinder the smooth functioning of the learning 
process, meets the first requirement: to 
identify the different problems encountered 
in teaching reading and writing. 

If we bear in mind some of the most 
important facts relating to the teaching of 
these subjects—psychophysiological, linguis- 
tic, sociological and educational data—we can 
formulate our hypotheses or, in other words, 
arrive at a number of possible solutions to 
the problems we encounter in practice. 

These proposed solutions must be exam- 
ined in the light of the actual conditions and 
must be tested in practice. Once this has been 
done, an objective choice can be made. But 
the whole of this procedure must be organized 
in the same way as the two preceding stages; 
this is accomplished by means of the stra- 
tegical framework set up in the second stage 
of the programming of research. 


The strategical framework. The strategical 
framework comprises the planning team, a 
research field (sample), a procedure and 
indicators for checking results. 

The planning team should be multi- 
disciplinary, and include educationists, psy- 
chologists, psychosociologists, and specialists 
in audio-visual language methods. In addition 
to this central core there are the practising 
teachers themselves. Their role is generally a 
double one. They are the partners of the 
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research group and, as such, should receive 
all possible assistance; in particular, they 
need sufficient information to enable them to 
co-operate fully with the planning group. 
They comprise one of the factors in the 
experimental complex, i.e. a variable which 
should be as representative as possible of 
teachers in general. 

The sample used for the experiment 
should be representative both in its qualitative 
and quantitative composition and in its 
range. The choice of parameters is particularly 
important, and should be dictated by the 
actual characteristics of the whole research 
field in which the problem has arisen and in 
which the methods validated by experiment 
will ultimately be applied. 

The procedure adopted should be clear 
and well planned; it comprises tasks and 
instructions which Provide the framework 
for the stages in research and the content of 
each. At the procedural level forward planning 
is most difficult and most important. From the 
operational angle, this means anticipating each 


step in the research work and providing a care- 


fully planned context for its implementation. 
Finally, 


the checking—or rather the as- 
sessment—of results must always be based on 
reference to a specific scale, Indicators should 
be based on the factors involved in reading and 
writing: speed, accuracy, sense and form. 


Case study: preparation of a programme 
in Algeria 

The experiment carri 
between 1964 and 1966 will illustrate what 
has just been said. At the beginning of the 
experiment, the Algerian school was begin- 
ning its third year as a national school after 


ed out in Algeria 
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the country’s accession to independence in 
1962. Since 1962, two languages have her 
taught: French, which is still used as aa 
vehicular language; and Arabic, the nanon : 
language, which will gradually become a 
language in which Algerian children cm 
taught. The vast majority of the or ame 
(more particularly in the first three scho ; 
years) were young men recruited in a 
numbers after the country’s accession to in oie 
pendence; their level of education was more $ 
less that of the end of the elementary sieht 
and they had one or two months’ rudimenta 
training before taking up their duties. e 

Most of these young teachers, moreov a 
were in charge of forty to fifty pupils; A 
addition, from the second school year ae 
many were responsible for two groups at ð 
same level. In addition to the buraka fs 
Preparing and correcting lessons, they ha e 
continue their own cultural and professione 
studies while they taught. 


Scope of the programme 


The programme embarked upon was na 
tended, from the beginning, to cover the ath 
plete course of study of the language, A e 
the first stage in the use of the language to re 
last, when the pupil enters the world of ae 
by means of the written word. Thus, the ò 
search field extends over the first ten y 
the educational system (the six years of theco é 
pulsory elementary course and the four geal A 
the complementary or lower secondary cow's 


. À. 7 jent 
Preliminary conditions. It will be enir 
to enumerate these prerequisites, pointing 


4 ha 
that they are specific conditions which P 
to be taken into account in the course 
Tesearch, 


The first consideration was that in the 
education of Algerian children the research 
Sndertaken had to be consistent with the 
functional status of the Arabic and French 
languages. The official status of these lan- 
guages began to be defined in 1964, with the 
Papi of the use of Arabic throughout 
Spm school year. In 1966, the second year, 
thu urn, was completely ‘Arabicized’. French 
fton became a second language, as distinct 
solei the mother tongue; it was to be used 
o as a vehicle for scientific and technical 
eler epts, particularly at the level of post- 
cha nentary and secondary studies. This 
for Ki has extremely important implications 
two 1 e semantic content of the courses in the 

anguages used in the schools. 
ta second circumstance, which is 
one ont linguistic in nature, was, On the 
an hand, the specific character of the two 

unges and, on the other, the difference 

Ween school Arabic and the Arabic used by 
anapi in communicating with his family 

ea ier in the community—the Arab or 
Unlike dialects, which are in general quite 
Used f the classical language, the language 
or cultural purposes. 
Or— he third circumstance—a human fac- 
first, Was that all classes, starting with E 
trainin as taken by teachers with specia 
Ten E in the teaching of either Arabic oF 
in , but who taught the same classes 1n 
mon, 

a Finally, the last circumstance consisted 
in me great disparity among regions, bot : 
Provided = to buildings and to the equipmen 
Peda, o for the young teachers and their 

gogical supervisors. 


eh Evolution of the programme. For the first 
Years of the school course, the programme 
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for language study proper, in both Arabic 

and French, was divided into four stages: 

First stage (first two years). Constant 
exposure to an elementary form of the 
language, the semantic basis of the 
language being made up essentially of 
concrete items whose meaning the child 
might perceive in his own physical, 
emotional and social worlds. 

Second stage: consolidation (third and fourth 
years). The teacher helps pupils to ac- 
quire skill in using the language by equip- 
ping them with patterns of expression that 
they can use in many different situations. 

Third stage: by far the longest (from three 
to four years). This is the stage at which 
the child becomes aware of the signifi- 
cance of the linguistic forms he has 
learned. The psychological process put 
into operation is a progression from 
essentially intuitive perception to an 
increasingly clear and reasoned grasp of 
the norms applicable to the structure of 
the language. This is why teaching 
becomes increasingly analytical in nature; 
exercises at this point deal principally 
with vocabulary, grammar, conjugation, 
spelling, and oral or written expression 
or composition. 

Fourth stage. At this stage the relationships 
between designator and designatum are 
explained; this is the ultimate stage, 
when the pupil reaches the point where 
language and culture meet; in this stage, 
a genuine ‘acculturation’ takes place. 


The Malik and Zina method 
We shall now describe only the first 


stage of the programme. Our choice was 
made for several reasons. First, this method 
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is fully representative of the spirit in which 
the programme as a whole was worked out. 
The organization of the programme is shown 
in the diagram opposite. Second, it is an 
operational platform that can be applied 
in other contexts, which is one of the aims of 
the present chapter. Finally, the first is the 
most critical stage, and one on which the 
programme as a whole depends. 

This section deals with the organization of 
research, the method itself and the evaluation 
stage. The training and Preparation of teachers 
will be considered in the third section, 


Organization of research. In 1964 and 
1965, research was conducted by the Direc- 
torate of Teaching Methods, which is part of 
the Ministry of Education. 

The Planning and leadership nucleus. The 
planning and leadership nucleus was com- 
posed of a group of 
of whom had never 
work before. 


in groups explor- 
g. 

d difficulties the 
a desire to be of 
the researcher— 


The team worked sṣ 
Arabic and French, and was thus able to 
achieve what at first seemed most difficult to 
arrive at: a uniform procedure for teaching 
the two languages to the same pupil. 

This planning nucleus comprised ten 
members: two elementary- and lower-secon- 
dary-school inspectors (one Arabic-speaking 
and one French-speaking); four teachers 


imultaneously in 
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(primary-school teachers who had had k 
secondary education and over five ae 
teaching experience (two Arabic-speaking an 3 
two French-speaking); one artistsdraugtits- 
man; two audio-visual experts; one CO 
ordinator for the project. , 
This team was responsible for plann pe 
all the teaching material in both Arabic an 
French for the use of the pupils and jacana 
in the experimental sample, ne Ns 
practical application of the plan, provi ee 
the teachers responsible for the experime 
with information and assistance, producing 
documentation in its final form and partici 
ating in the generalization stage. a 
å The first te The first step in the oe ce 
mental stage was to select those who were ia 
form the sample, using the following wend 
meters: language, geographical situation, $ i 
tus of the teacher, and his teaching cape 
Some ten teaching units were ee 
five were Arabic-speaking groups, W! 
urban, semi-rural or rural backgrounds, he 
in the charge of a primary-school ot 
(with an upper secondary education), ie 
uncertificated teachers (with a lower secondar 
education) and two assistant teachers Sam 
an elementary education); five were Frenc ; 
Speaking, two in an urban environment, Ont 
in a semi-rural environment, and two in 4 
rural environment, They were staffed by 
Primary-schoo] teacher, two uncertificat¢ 
teachers and two teacher’s assistants. ‘ch 
These experimental teaching units, Lem 
Temained in their own schools, continued a 
function in accordance with the organizatie 
of each establishment. Only the languag 
Programme (speech, reading and writing) an 
the arithmetic Programme (which was pê 


ne, 
of the team’s general research program” 
were changed, 
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All the establishments concerned had 
been previously informed about the research 
project, and the teachers chosen for the 
experiment had been given ten hours free 
time out of their thirty hours’ work per 
week, so that they could discuss the project 
with members of the planning team, exchange 
information with them, and receive their 
instructions. 

The working materials were produced 
when necessary and supplied to the different 
classes at the end of each week; at the same 
time the lessons learned in the past weeks 
were recapitulated, so that the sets of lessons 
used in the experiment could be reviewed. 

The generalization stage. Preparations 
for this stage were closely tied up with the 
experimental stage. Since the generalization 
stage necessitated much preparation of 
equipment, the planning team had established 
contact, as early as the second school term, 
with the technical services of the national 
education press. The lesson sets which had 
been prepared, tried out and put into final 
form were handed over at regular intervals 
for typesetting, correction and printing, 

A preparation campaign, covering all 
the schools in the country, was launched in 
the middle of the school year. 

In the latter part of the 
more systematic information p 
undertaken; itwas continued at 
the schools began work the 
proclaimed as the year w 
learn to read and write. (Fi 
to be adopted in this reading and Writing 
campaign, see the section on teacher training 
below.) The distribution of the educational 
material, entirely subsidized pb: i 
of Education, was carried 
services of the National Ed 


school year, a 
Togramme was 
locallevel when 
following year, 
hen all should 
or the Procedure 
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Content of the method. The pena” 
evolved was closely linked with all the ame 
forms of language-learning, and in particu p 
with the use of words, or the global approach . 
the spoken language and arithmetic, asa ia i 
of expression with a specific semantic pd 

The guiding principles. The _ Bul ust 
principles are really imperatives which M 
always be complied with in applying 

ethod. P 
m The first of these is that young enida 
must be interested. To this end, during ort 
first few weeks, only words and a 
sentences to which the children are eee’ 
ed through the oral expression ali the 
used; in particular, the written forms © ech 
names of the chief characters in the s ole 
folder, Malik and Zina, are given as ae 
words. Malik and Zina are a small ace 
girl whose many adventures are followe the 
the ‘method’, and from whose names me 
method itself takes its title, When the elt 
analysing and learning skills is reached, € in 
esson, too, begins with written aor 
which the meaning of the most interes r 
expressions met with in the lessons on pee 
is repeated, Lastly, at an early stage, while is 
child is learning the various skills, ae 
encouraged to read and to compose § 
Statements about his life and experiences. 
he second imperative is that J ihat 
children must understand practically all jin 
they read or reproduce. This explains the 3 
between verbal expression lessons and rea us 
and writing lessons. The aim, however, ™ 
be not to link one lesson with another; ur 
Tather to use groups of topics and struct jse 
as material for reading and writing age 
—in many cases the material the child al 


‘ . i er 
been studying for some time in the V 
expression lessons, 


woe third imperative is that the study of 
attem os be somewhat deferred. Actually, no 
six E: sie teach skills is made until five or 
aid g S after the beginning of the reading 
airs ee Programme. The reasons for this 
fund or, e: it enables the child to build up a 
Used to words and expressions which can be 
im ple Produce interesting texts; it allows 
ees nty of time to absorb words and 
the verbal introduced and repeated during 
inipon, expression lessons; and—the most 
essential point—it allows time for the 
Particu] Mg at which the child—and 
taken T his psychomotor and affective 
Writing tees Prepared for his reading and 
ception ape (exercises in global visual per- 
Songs a big drawing, counting-out rhymes, 
o train oma and various activities designed 
© child © senses), which are intended to help 
and learn vs dapt to the school environment 
© use language more effectively. 
e teal. fourth imperative is that skills must 
at a terel: For this reason, a some- 
Skills are b Order is followed when the actual 
the Very eing taught. This helps to reinstate 
fort; ho Necessary notion of the value of 
ey Wever, the so-called active methods 
aPplieq ora sometimes understood and 
Value o R ortunately appear to deny the 
Notion of tort as being incompatible with the 
Pupil in ase or even of interesting the 
Is task as a scholar. The same 
°XDlaing On complete mastery of skills 
Tepetitign “UY so much time is spent on 
On and revision. 
Principle Stages in the method. From the 
Our S set out above, it can be seen that 
Od combines elements based on the 
hy underlying global methods with 
SYllabic more closely related to the so-called 
methods. One feature, however, in 


Sop 
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our opinion, demonstrates the unity of the 
whole thus formed—that the system is 
concordant with child psychology, with 
psycholinguistics as applied to the Arabic 
and French languages, and with educational 
psychology. 

The method proper is applied in three 
stages or periods: first, purely global recog- 
nition; second, the systematic study of both 
written and spoken sounds or elements; and 
third, practice in reading proper. The global 
recognition period lasts six weeks and 
comprises twenty-seven lessons, in which 
the pupil is shown written sentences taken 
directly from the verbal expression lessons. 
The child comes to recognize eaąachsófathes 
groups as a whole, for instapg ypc D3 


e 
i! Wes 
A A N 
la maison [reco] 3 
* 
Malik va à sa place 49 


Le cartable de Zina est sur la table |. 


The idea that the word is the unit within 
each of these groups is then introduced so 
that the child grasps it intuitively, e.g.: 


[Marik | | sa | [a] | place | 


These first twenty-seven lessons are fol- 
lowed by six supplementary lessons in which 
the process of breaking down into separate 
words is carried still further, to a unit that 
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is phonologically more important for the 
physical act of reading, the syllable, e.g.: 


CHEE) EE 
EE E: 
EDEN 


The period when skills are taught is 
divided into two sub-periods, the first of 
thirty-six lessons and the second of 162 les- 
sons. During the first sub-period, the aim is 
to provide the child with his first stock of 
sounds, the only attempt at combination 
being the production of syllables. 

In each lesson in the second sub-period, 
which is longer, some time is spent on 
building up wider units; an increasingly 
complex text is produced, which is intended 
to provide a basis for the first steps in 
reading: understanding, checking the mean- 
ing, diction and recognition, silent reading 
for comprehension, and oral expression. 

The fluent reading period that follows 
this long stage of analysing and learning to 
read is the only one in which use is made of a 
reading book consisting of coherently planned, 
illustrated material. Up to that point, all the 
exercises are done on the blackboard, and 
the pupils gradually make up their own book, 
mainly by copying. They do not use a printed 
book until the last two months of the 
introductory stage, when the first steps 
towards the ‘expressive’ reading of the later 
stages of the programme are taken. 

Accompanying materials. In addition to 
the fluent reading book and a copy-book 
(Cahier de Lecture—Graphisme, with models 
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to be reproduced), the two sets of material 
are used, one for the whole group and the 
other for the individual pupil. 

The group material comprises a flannel- 
board and a set of small figures that can also 
be used for the teaching of verbal expression, 
cards with whole words or sentences, small 
cards showing the sounds to be studied 
associated with ideograms representing the 
key words from which the sounds are taken; 
cards for key words and a set of movable letters. 

Tn addition to the equivalents of the glo- 
bal cards and of the set of movable letters, each 
child has a ‘setting stick’ to hold the combi- 
nations of the movable characters. 


Evaluation after generalization. After the 
method had been followed for a year Ine 
number of schools, an evaluation commission 
was set up. Its establishment coincided with g 
major change in the educational organiza- 
tion—when the second school year was 
completely ‘Arabicized’. This meant that 
French was begun later, so that the metho 
as applied to that language had to be reviewe? 

The evaluation commission therefore 
had the following objectives: to evaluate the 
Tesults of the method after one year’s wor 
(first school year in the case of Arabic 
Second year in the case of French), and t° 
determine how the method should ie 
modified so as to adapt it to the new educ? 
tional situation, e 

The commission first investigated 
manner in which the method had actually 
been applied. The conclusions it reached w 
of the greatest importance. Numerous ©45° 
of failure to understand and apply the varot 
stages of the method were detected. The m% 
points noted were that teachers were a 
adequately informed about it and tb? 


teacher-trajn; 
in Pipes staff were often hostile to it, 
establishments even forbidding its use in 
difficulties s under their authority. Other 
Method itsel more closely related to the 
o eauipment required. cases, to the amount 
evaluation yaa for selecting a sample for 
clusions, The sa based on the above con- 
second-year cl sample consisted of seventeen 
ird-year a asses in Arabic and twenty-one 
All the sses in French (see Table 1). 
the second pupils (711 Arabic-speaking in 
the thirg year and 865 French-speaking in 
tion Sather ancy took an individual examina- 
Teading an ae of two sets of tests, the one in 
tests Were -4 the Other in dictation. All the 
Normal ie as revision, that is to say as & 
eginning T of the programme, at the 
summarized even g The results are 
e 2. 


Te 
acher training 


Teac 


a her naad i 
rr o training is the most unusual 


f 
this e, o Algerian method described 
inte ital aspect ce has shown us that to make 
gral pa of any educational system an 
t me a of research concerning a pro- 
anguage a teaching reading and writing 
ine in fact oe and also arithmetic) 
the the Serious only possible way of remedy- 
the Schoo] syst lack of quality from which 
lag plemen €m is suffering. Unfortunately, 
«Ped int b tation of this project quickly 
the tied oe ne might ay a 
Wh very spirit attitude—which is contrary to 
Res in Sed the action planned by those 
right OW tryin the method. The authorities 
& to put the project back on its 


Wastes OUSE; 
Steg 3 but precious time has been 
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Ti raining requirements. When the country 
acceded to independence, the Algerian educa- 
tional system had lost most of its teachers 
Scarcely 500 staff teachers who had received 
a general education to at least secondary level 
were left. Because of their professional 


Taste 1. Number of classes, pupils and staff b, 
(A: Arabic; F: French) ; y zone 


Urban Semi-urban Rural 
A F A F A F 


PUPILS 407 584 163 132 141 149 
CLASSES 9 13 4 3 4 5 
STAFF 

Primary teachers 

Men — 1 == rT = ao 
Women 1 2 — ~ a Sa 
Uneertificated teachers 

Men 3 1 1 1 es 1 
Women — 4 — my — aS 
Teacher's assistants 

Men 2 1 2 2 3 af 
ie ee 


TABLE 2. Test results (percentages) by zone 


Urban Semi-urban Rural 


mim TA PT OT TA 
en ee e ee 
Less than five mistakes 
Arabic 2 914 —1713 —— ll 
French Bn —- Bi — i 6 
Between five and ten mistakes 
Arabic 7 41 39 — 3216 — — 38 
French 31 30 33 — 40 27 — 36 31 
More than ten mistakes 
Arabic SO. = SL I ST 
French 46 58 52 — 38 57 — 45 63 


pT = Primary. teachers. 
UT = Uncertificated teachers. 
TA = Teacher's assistants. 
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experience, the administrative authorities 
promoted many of them to posts as educa- 
tional advisers, or even inspectors, which they 
were not really equipped to hold. 

Apart from these 500 teachers, those 
who faced the first school year under the 
Algerian educational system were under- 
qualified (some 3,000 uncertificated teachers 
who had completed the lower secondary- 
school course and had done a three-month 
course in education in special departments of 
teacher-training schools). 

This was the state of affairs when the 
Algerian schools opened their doors in 
October 1962 to a flood of pupils—five times 
as many as in the previous year. In order to 
cope with this situation, a third Category of 
primary-school teachers was created as a 
provisional measure, teacher’s assistants who 
held the primary-school certificate and who 
were given a two- or three-month introduc- 
tory teaching course. Even in the first year, 
the proportion of such teacher’s assistants 
was three times that of th 
of teachers. Since then, ti 
continued to grow, due to the considerable 
number of premature drop-outs, most of 
whom left before completion of the lower 
Secondary course, and to the very low output 
of teacher-training schools, 

In addition to this general state of under- 
qualification and the dis 
Status, there are other 
some teachers s 
French means th: 
of language, 


e other categories 
heir numbers have 
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teaching of the national language has assumed 
its rightful place. : 

Liy, within the primary school iih 
teachers have been placed in hierarchical 
order according to the level of the class they 
teach, as a result of prejudices inconsistent 
with educational principles. 1l 

The preparatory classes are generally 
taken by teacher’s assistants (moniteurs), the 
next by uncertificated teachers porer 
eurs) and the upper classes by the few teac f 
ers available who had been regular sta 
members, 

Of course, an enormous effort has sea 
made since 1962, and more attention os 
been paid to the training of staff for t 
Schools than ever before. The number 
primary teacher-training schools has 1 
creased from six to twenty; and ere 
Schools for instructeurs, a higher teeh 
training college and a training centre i 
inspectors and principals of teacher-train 
schools have also been established. But t e 
aim of all these institutions is to ange 
for the future rather than systematically 
remedy present shortcomings. en 

An in-service training system has rae 
in operation since 1964, in which ens 
means are employed (correspondence lag 
the press, radio, television, holiday ® 0 
evening courses), In this way, some ale 
teachers are being enabled to improve t eit 
Standard of general education and th 
knowledge of teaching methods, in ordet 
gain promotion. One hopes to improve 


aH ing 
training provided through actual teach 
Practice and usi 


now being prod 


e of the teaching matoni 
uced; the system will thu 
complemented by a series of measures te 
much more functional and practical natt 
described below. 


Organization of teaching. The method 
i loped by the central educational research 

8anization of the Ministry of Education 
a actually intended to be merely a proto- 
ae to be adapted by each teacher to suit 
jace conditions, his own temperament, the 
own Nd his Pupils and, more especially, his 
k ceo ability. Its purport was clearly 
cerni in the instructions to teachers con- 

ing the teaching of reading: 


devel 


Th R ; 
Can be nee of teaching reading that we suggest 


For T inexperienced beginners exactly as it is. 
Buide, ters it does not claim to be more than a 
adapt nee the teacher should, wherever he can, 
tions an ore More closely to the prevailing condi- 

` to his pupils’ needs. 
Sketch eee to adapt the text accompanying a 
a reading joc, table opportunity arises, to introduce 
or en, t pre pared with the children’s aid. Narea 
at will int drawing can provide plenty of materia 
™Portance rigue and interest children. It is of slight 
Parture fı if, in such cases, there is a momentary 
n invent rom the programme: it is to be regarded as 
Studieg, O'Y OF recapitulation of the difficulties to be 
ally n Scoreboard on which attainments are 
en, Otched up in order that nothing shall be 

T 
teachers Method we propose can also be used by 
Children’ Wishing to base their entire course on the 
a Pi ree expression. Only the written matter 
Would bene sketches and the reading material 


Would ifferent; the process of learning techniques 
Main the same, 
And so on, 


this 3 he Promoters of the method regarded 
of th “-minded approach, this frequent use 
ĉdaptation principle, as an indis- 
Way of following up their research. 
sessin, et it the best means of constantly 
the į S 8 the teachers’ progress. Therefore, 
f the _ Ment developed by those in charge 

‘ogtamme was bound to disappeat 
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in the form in which they had conceived it 
and be replaced by an infinite number of 
variants which would be the product of the 
expression and efforts of individual teachers. 
Their attention was directed primarily at the 
least qualified teachers, who not only had to 
be provided with an efficient working tool 
but also had to learn how to use it. Three 
teaching aids were adopted for this purpose: 
the lesson card, a set of general directives 
and a film showing an example of the 
application of the method in the classroom. 
The set of cards. The whole of the 
introductory programme is contained in this 
set of cards, each of which corresponds to 
one lesson. Each card shows, generally in 
detailed form, the procedure for the whole of 
the corresponding lesson. The lesson is 
programmed on the card in such a way that 
the teacher can refer to it for all the exercises. 
The technique, however, 1s common enough, 
and there is nothing original about it. l 
The novelty of the cards lies in their 
layout. The usual headings (lesson number, 
n and work plan) are given first, followed 
ee thre columns, each corresponding to a 
a e in the lesson. The second and third 
a indicate, usually in dialogue form, 
sa the teacher and pupils should do and 


in the course of the lesson. 
pey “The first column is intended for the 


. from it he can see, as the lesson 
aeons ce reasons on which 
agen is based and how to apply it. 
pan he is asked to do some rapid 

sonal research and to solve a number of 
ao or practical teaching problems. This part 
ae card is intended to be used before the 
pate it is the most important part of the 
preparation, parallel to what the experienced 
teacher normally does by referring to 
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documentation varying in quantity and 
availability. Beyond this very short-term 
view, the purpose of the information given 
on the cards is to place before the inex- 
perienced teacher a continuous series of 
increasingly comprehensive syntheses, and 
so contribute to his real training. Hence the 
extremely functional aspect stressed above. 

The instruction manual. The instruction 
manual accompanies the teaching materials 
that make up the introductory method. It 
describes the materials provided, gives instruc- 
tions as to its use and contains practical 
guidance regarding the teaching of reading 
and writing. This explains the arrangement 
of the material, which we reproduce as it is 
set out in the summary of contents: 


SUMMARY OF INSTRUCTION MANUAL FOR USE 
IN TEACHING READING AND WRITING 


A. Aims of the introductory course 
I. General principles 
1. Importance of reading and writing 
2. The aim in teaching reading and writing: com- 
prehension and use of a language 
. The ability to read and write 
. Expressing oneself prior to reading or writing 
. In teaching reading and writing, we must: (a) 
teach the child mechanical skills; (b) use words 


familiar to the child; and (c) give him a feeling 
of enjoyment 


I. Reading consists of both com; 
Tecognition 
1. Let us observe people who are reading 
2. How the learning process ig carried out: in the 
case of (a) courses that start from the letter and 
then tackle the sentence; (b) those that Start from 
the sentence and then tackle the letter 
3. The problem of comprehension 
4. The problem of recognition: (a) visual mecha- 
nisms; (b) hearing mechanisms; (c) pronuncia- 


tion mechanisms; (d) writing mechanisms 
5. Conclusion 


II. Our method 
1. Our principles: (a) the children’s interest must be 


vaw 


prehension and 
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aroused; (b) they must understand ES 
they read; (c) the advantage of phasing; 
soundly based techniques must be built up an 
2. Thestages in the method: (a) a le eases 
period; (b) a period in which the reading eae 
niques are acquired; (c) a period of fluent rea 


B. Procedure 


I. During the global recognition period ` 
1; ie ae ore is the global learning of words: O. 
the cut-out figure is shown; (b) the SOE ats 
word is pronounced; (c) the key-word is shi 
d) the word is traced (writing) ý 
2, HA children then start to read sentences: (8) 
Lessons A-B-C-D; (b) splitting up and puti 
together familiar sentences; (c) the buildi 
new sentences 
3. The global reading of simple texts lable 
Il. The transition period and discovery of the sy’ che 
1. Presentation of the initial text: (a) the tex 
explains the text; (b) the teacher reads the 
(©) reading by the pupils 
. Global study of the new words + (a) the 
- Identification of new syllables or sounds: © the 
cut-out card process; (b) the slate process; 
La Marinière process 
Aim 
Dangers to be avoided 
How to proceed? 
4. Analytical recognition exercises 
5. Searching for words 
6. Reading of simple sentences 
II. Study of techniques 
1. Discovery of the letter 
2. Study of sounds 
3. Inverse syllables 
4. Dictation of syllables 
IV. Fluent reading 
1. The ‘silent reading’ method 
2. The ‘copying’ method 
V. Revision a 
1. Before introducing each new sound: (a) T° 


ji ie 
(b) dictation of sounds; (c) dictation of woding 
2. After study o; 


wn 


dine 


f two or three sounds: (a) 1° fuent 
(b) dictation; (c) searching for words; (d) 
reading J5} 
3. Readin 


-written 09% 
8 games: (a) cards bearing written °` ing 


on mis 
(b) words to be completed; (c) texts with ™ 


words 
VI. The reading book 


Ç, 
. The material and its use 
. Group material 


. FI 
; Gane and cut-out figures 
obal word cards 
» Wall cards 
s key-word cards 
a Meek movable letters 
; Po ley material 
; Se word cards 
of movable letters 


* Readin: ie 
4, cing and writi 
Rapid reading Bate work book 


+ Card 
board composing stick 


The i : 
w ale do film. This film, the title 
Symbolize sate, Madame—is intended to 
arning action and involvement in the 
Which ERES is a medium-length film 
Real-life scone, PProximately fifty minutes. 
frodio a are used to show how the 
Practice, 4 Programme is worked out in 
pated, ih ie one in the programme are 
ee OW each synoptic charts are used to 
$ Ch tyne o ba section of the programme and 
ations techni is organized and how the 
exp! is eae employed are co-ordinated. 
be RAations is See with its interpolated 
relay 'stributed lited in such a way that it can 
Aa & to q in several coherent parts 
™pletelessey rticular stage of the method, 
ach is anao hor eyen ateaching techd Ti 
ar exp i Spar aid, accompanied by 
information is mainly intended 
of teach of staff and for the 
ers who are to apply the 


a aoe to inspectors and 
Which ee ers. This film is the second 
the y; 2° tae with language teaching 
'nistry cational research services © 

of Education decided to issue 
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as an accompaniment to each new type of 
teaching material produced. 

Immediately prior to the general intro- 
duction of these methods of teaching the first 
stages in the use of words and in reading and 
writing, a number of seminars were held at 
which teachers were introduced to the new 
methods, mainly on the basis of instructional 
films. The first of these were held at national 
level and were attended by inspectors and 
educational advisers. These participants then 
organized local meetings of the same kind for 
school principals and teachers of preparatory 


classes. 


Conclusion. We hope the reader will bear 
with us if we refer once more to the problem 
of teacher training. The most careful research 
work has too often been fruitless simply 
because training was not organized at the 
same time as research or because obstacles 
were encountered in organizing it. Of course, 
it has long been stressed that the solution lies 
in this vital co-operation between researchers 
and those on the job. But it must be admitted 
that little has been achieved as yet in regard 
to educational method. 

In the light of the experience we have 
it seems to us that this basic 
ocess can take place only if 
nditions are fulfilled. The 
first one is organic in nature: the need for 
unity (or statutory relationship) between the 
research machinery and the field of applica- 
tion (here We are referring only to applied 
research). The second is that the main point 
of contact must be between research and 
training, both in regard to content and 
methods, and must be based on a genuinely 

J] relationship. 


reciproca aa i 
This, we believe, is the valid conclusion 


acquired, 
give-and-take pr 
two essential co 
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to be drawn from our study. It must not be 
thought, however, that it Tepresents the 
situation at present, or that the plan has been 
fully applied in practice. Considerable diffi- 


i ist. 
culties have been encountered and still oe 
They are now being tackled as part o 
current work schedule. 
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eveloping materials for instruction 


Const 
ance McCullough and Chinna Chacko 


The bo 
ading aca and materials used to teach 
eo sought elated to the conception and 
Sn > eae the reading programme. If 
ra tanics a only the mastery of the 
a ding Tian cognizing words, and ‘teaching 
mabel, vlend teaching the letters of the 
S and a ing them successfully into 
ia While aay pronouncing them 
Pa © materi e the teacher’s expression, 
tage is end ag i will be geared to 
abos tanding ms et, if reading also includes 
habit it, makin e author’s meaning, thinking 
Visio Sand PR of it; forming desirable 
ing, Creatin es; broadening the students’ 
ste developing a permanent interest in read- 
ing and i personal values, social under- 
Pes of A eE RRON of the arts; then 
se needs, erials prepared should cater 


Teso, IS tr 
tion ees affect that the available financial 
Ofthe han preparation and produc- 
Quai, Ching of ers and types of materials for 
dehen, of ae However, the poor 
More dent upo ing materials is not always 
Poor to Print n finance. It does not cost any 
8 clea ne, If i good book than to print & 
Produs? and if e purpose of teaching reading 
ay toad cae et the technical ability to 
Pro uce educational materials, then one 
800d reading materials with the 


same resources. Careful planning is often the 
n difference between good and poor text- 


mai 
eading materials. 


books and other r 


Need for materials 


is a great scarcity of reading mate- 
rials available for reading instruction in most 
countries. In many countries, there is just one 
Jevel of reader for each class, and even these 
are not available to each student. Many of 
these books are based upon a very narrow 
eading and are not adequate 


conception of ri 
for teaching reading in its most modern and 


advanced sense. 
The quality of the reading textbooks cur- 


rently available often leaves much to be 
desired. Many reflect a lack of care in produc- 
tion details such as layout, design, illustrations 
and type size. The presentation is far from 
satisfactory. In most cases, the vocabulary is 
not repeated often enough to aid recognition. 
The language is formal and is considered a new 
language by the children. The content of the 
booksis not well organized, and too muchinfor- 
mation is likely to be crammed into one lesson 
Materials to help children learn by theii 
es in overcrowded classrooms are also a 


There 


selvi 
great necessity. 
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Most of the materials currently available 
do not have any provision for evaluating 
pupil performance. Materials embodying tests 
and exercises are needed; also necessary are 
workbooks that not only reinforce and 
develop new skills but which can be used at 
the same time for diagnosis. 

Since economy is a prime consideration, 
additional materials need to be produced for 
use towards more than one Purpose. For 
example, experience charts used for conversa- 


tion at the beginning of a session can be used 
again as reading charts, 


Ways in which individu: 


als prepare 
materials 


In order to develop a textbook Series, a 
publisher or governmental agency may invite 
manuscripts from private authors. The manu- 


scripts are reviewed by experts in the field, and 
books are selected 


i on the basis of their 
evaluation. 


T use as 
models, 

, Authors may be appointed or commis- 
sioned b i 


manuscript stage or in the final manufactured 
form is reviewed by a team of reviewers E 
may recommend it for final approval by 
authorities, ‘als. the 
When individuals prepare materials, : 
only guide they have is the prescribed syllabu 
for the subject. In some cases, this is not very 
comprehensive. For language study it 
mention only how many poems and pro 
lessons the particular book must contain. fat 
Usually the writer acts upon erat 
based on (a) how he was taught as a nee : 
(b) what poems and stories he liked as a € 
The first gives him the method, the seco 
gives him the content. iad M 
Often, an author is commissione he 
write only one book of the series. ae 
plans for one book only. He checks the © jec- 
books to see that they do not have the a“ 
tions that he intends to include in his boo eds 
this information is not available he Pe 
just as he had planned. The education dep are 
ment will check all the readers before mer 
accepted and may ask him to change a på 
ular lesson, dto 
Generally the vocabulary is controlle a 
Some extent, but usually no attempt 1S nee 
for repetition of the words. Themes are O ent 
Selected from the classic books of differ 


Me ov" 
religions and the directives given by the £ 


in the 
ernment, For example, all textbooks 
Primary gr 


s0” 

ades in Nepal must have a 7 jc 
on the Panchayat system. Whenever ila 
research regarding the vocabulary is ar is 
the writer makes use of it; if the maie inet 
not available, he very seldom CO” 
research himself, they 

eference books are utilized pan of 
are accessible, Otherwise, the main eee P 
information js general knowledge; for ©% for 
ple, if one js writing about the Taj Maba 


child , 
reads from, Writes mostly from hearsay or 
en history books for other grades. 
Work on a he writer has the opportunity to 
Very differe ries his plan of procedure is not 
the fierce 2 since the government specifies 
Syllabus pre of pages for each book and the 
© book Cher the number of lessons in 
Syllabuses o ROnally the writer checks the 
Stades he Or other subjects. In the later 
Stories int eee some forms other than 
l oems, 
author | ee may be provided by the 
Publisher one are the responsibility of the 
cises; usual] Ome authors include a few exer- 
ei so on no tests are included. Word lists 
KR se Fs from most language readers. 
andbook m does the writer prepare 4 
aids conn or manual or any other teaching 
book, "ected with the teaching of the 


Tea 
m ’ 
Production of materials 


The : 
= ks a ninvolved in producing good text- 
Wor! that it ing materials is so great and 
teega, he k usually requires much team- 
as Nowledge, skill, effort and time 


r ar 
ti 9 a A great that one individual can 
Set > CMpPora © work himself. In many coun- 
tevin Or he Or permanent teams are being 

“ston e preparation, production and 
ap Comme ins materials. 

Point a tees Practice for an agency is to 
ader and authorize him to appoint 


time “eam 
i 
Cong 2 time; set up permanently, and from 
teap tion new members are brought in for 
teen may p Poses: In addition, groups © 
8 the tae in for reviewing and 
ials. 


Developing materials for instruction 


The number of members in the team may 
vary from three to almost 200. It does not 
follow that the more members on the team the 
better the team is. It becomes difficult to make 
decisions when there are too many members; 
it is also difficult to keep abreast of the work 
done by each member. 

The team should include at least one 
reading specialist, one or two writers who are 
proficient in the language used, and one per- 
son proficient in field-work for collecting 
information as well as testing materials. The 
help of a linguist, sociologist and educational 
psychologist should be available to the team 
on a part-time basis. A full-time artist will 
also be a great asset. An artist who has been 
with the group and who has understood the 
philosophy and sequence of the materials is 
of great service and use to the teacher, and 
contributes to the success of the books in a 
reader series, especially the early books. 

Proficiency in subject-matter 1s the first 
prerequisite for selecting team members. 
Another factor is experience 1n the teaching 
of children of the age groups for which the 
materials are prepared. This experience helps 
to present the materials on the students’ level. 

It is also important for the team members 
to know where to get materials and to be 
acquainted with literature for children, both 
local and international, and with other read- 
ing materials. Proficiency in constructing 
exercises and in testing are also highly recom- 


mended. 


In addition, 4 member must have ability 


to work in a team: willingness to do chores 
which may seem beneath one’s education yet 
are essential to the work, such as classifying 
and counting words, etc., and the ability to 
continue work on one’s own. A feeling of 
responsibility towards one’s work is a great 
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Il as willing- 
asset to the team members, as we 

ness to keep an open mind. Willing ears also 
help the team to improve the materials as well 
as to collect the necessary materials. 


Planning the project 


Systematic planning is the very first step 
in the production of reading materials by the 
team and, for that matter, by each individual 
involved in the project. This effort helps the 
team members to know what each step is 
about, and what each one’s responsibilities 
are. Decisions regarding the various aspects 
of preparation and production—how many 
books, what other instructional materials, the 
extent of these, the number needed, the time 
limit for the whole as well as for each item, 
and a number of other pertinent factors— 
should be planned before the team starts the 
laborious task of writing, Delaying decisions 
and jumping headlong into writing may have 
any number of serious results: books of poor 


quality, frustration, waste of time, increased 
costs. 


After the decision to 
materials is made, 
specific items invo 


Prepare new reading 
the first step is to plan the 


Ived based upon available 
resources and the need for the materials neces- 


sary for teaching language Successfully, In 
one instance, one basic decision made was 
that one reader for each grade is essential and 
that grade 1 should have a Primer as well as 


hers are untrained, 
teachers are not 
T concepts of read- 
manual should also 
k. Moreover, it was 
hese without charge 
fford them. Experience 
t and the manual were 


acquainted with the newe 
ing, it was decided that a 
accompany each textboo 
decided to distribute t 
because many cannot a; 
showed that, if the tex: 
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printed separately, the teachers tended ies 
leave the manual at home or to keep it in D 
office desk. Thus the decision was made 5 
combine the manual and the text, an p 
interleave the manual with the text PAES o 
that the teacher would not have to flip 
ages so frequently. 
ya For depe of skills, as oo 
reinforcing the skills already taught, i ie 
decided that a work book should also a 
pany each textbook, since the work i| per- 
would also serve as a check on the pupi > 
formance; this device would be aie ed 
helpful to the teacher in overcrowded 
rooms and single-teacher schools. o to 
As most of the students do not Pe 
nursery schools and kindergartens, m 
for materials for developing reading rea iven 
was found imperative; these were to be Pige 
free to each school. The nature of the ant 
also pointed out a greater need for very the 
auditory and visual discriminating oe i 
tests in these areas proved that develop r 
of such abilities are essential, since eee s- 
cent could discriminate certain crucial so a ki 
These materials were to be prepared sor the 
with a manual and materials necessary 
development of specific abilities. decide? 
For evaluation purposes it was tests 
that, in addition to a separate oe j 
exercises and a few tests would be inclu sug 
the text itself, The manual will include “ in 
gestions as to how to administer e fi al 
addition to the other formal and in 
ways of testing and evaluating. mined 
The size of each book was deter” awn 
next, for the work involved in cutting com” 
an 80-page book to 48 pages is ee s 
plicated and time-consuming than Wt cisio 
80- or 48-page book separately. The ay any 
regarding the book size was based 0” 


facto 
TS, in ; 
cluding the cost of the existing 


Ooks (r 
and ioe what the child can afford), 
Pages mean us for the particular class. More 
Parents or ao expense to the school and 
€ Cost of ernatively, reduction of quality. 
Physical oo required decisions on 
Printing ne Within limits dictated by 
Were establishes and funds, production rules 
it, of pages ed governing book sizes, num- 
UStrations na of pages, type, kind of 
er of and method of printing and 

Copies. 
e ge 

> eimi content for each book was 
gs Se starting from known and 
toy ons: fone and moving to wider 
choi and cag neighbourhood, state, 
Doe ce o Canis . Firm decisions regarding 
Then » &Xercise nt must be made—stories, 
sh n Prel tests, glossary, acknowledge- 
tade, the liminary pages. Table 1 (overler 
p ors studied and decisions 


rior 
to the writing stage. 


ollect; 
tin, 
& background information 


beg, OW th 

N me at th n 

the ma e and oo decisions have 

taken at e team knows the plan and 

i 

Mormati 
o 


iiaa 
fe ie any a countries basic data 07 
ature y may alr © spoken vocabulary of the 
Cabula we nid be available, such as the 
ey aty, ansin the upper ceiling 1" 
Tel and Nie patterns used at succes- 
Vog Were q © curriculum requirement. 
“abular evised to collect information 
Y and language developments 
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books were analysed to determine a common 
vocabulary used in various subject areas, to 
find the varieties and length of sentences, and 

the paragraph patterns to be included. 
Another group of the team checked the 
curriculum and the textbooks of various sub- 
jects in each grade for possible themes and 
ideas for each book, listing values stressed by 
the country. The literature was scanned to 
select good stories. A list of skills to be 
taught—both comprehension and word 
study—was made, and samples in each 
variety were listed. The studies on children’s 
interests were scanned as well as the significant 
research findings relevant to the preparation 
of materials, e.g. the adverse 
effect on legibility of imposing writing on 
ictures. Different ministries were approached 
d to teach: 


agriculture, health, family planning, etc. 
Once the Jevel and type of con’ 
reader series have been deter- 
mined, the authors go on to profit from brain- 
storming sessions in which all ideas are 
welcomed without severe evaluation, so that 
js paramount. All ideas are recorded 
sideration. The authors should 
d the interests and nature of 
If they are very young, they cannot 
dure long stories; they like to 
tain number of stories for a 
ss as well as for enjoyment 
to hold the restless, stories with 
iliar ingredients of environment but 
: es, amusement or pleasure in 


children. 


normally €n 
te a cer 


f progre 


Preparing the manuscript 


reparations prepared the team 


All these P Á 
p—writing and rewriting—the 


for the next ste; 
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TABLE 1. Proposed statistics, by class level 


Primer First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
200 
Number of pages per book 82 88 120 152 176 
Number of running words (counting seven-eighths 095 
text pages, one-eighth pictures) 490 1,558 10,206 15,711 20,300 a 
Number of words per full page 22 50 126 171 200 14 
Size of type 36 36 24 18 16 4 
Length of line (inches) 4 4 4 4 4 21 
Number of lines per full page 8 9 18 19 20 11 
Average number of words per line 5 5 8 9 10 00-1,000 
Number of words per story 24-87 125-400 375-500 450-600 525-875 800-1, 
Number of new basic words per book (not counting 702 
learned variants) 59 118 255 393 508 2,035 
Number of different words Per book 59 177 432 825 1,333 J: 40 
Ratio of new words to running words 1:8 1:13 1:40 1:40 1:40 5.1 
Number of new words per Page (average) 12 2.5 3.1 3.7 4.4 
Desirable minimum number of repetitions of new 5 
words per story $ 5 5 5 5 5 
Desirable minimum number of recurrences of new 5 
words in later stories in book 5 5 5 5 5 
Number of stories per book: 28 
Short 8 8 21 24 24 1 
Long méi: 2y 1 1 1 45 
Number of pages Per short story 47 47 344 3-4 3-5 16 
Number of pages long final story eas _ 10 12 14 332 
Number of words in long story eas _ 1,260 1,795 2,450 3, 7 
Numter of units per book 3 3 E 5 “4 7 7 E 
Number of stories per unit 23 23 344 34 3-5 
9 
Numter of story pages 51 46 a oz 117 E 
Number of exercise Pages 21 28 24 2 25 3 
Number of test pages 6 8 6 3 8 7 
Number of unit title Pages pas 3 5 7 7 i 
Number of pages of vocabulary list 3 4 5 15 
Number of pages of glossary iis ws 2 10 2 
Contents page 2 1 E 2 5 
Acknowledgement page 2 2 
Total number of book -= 2 2 2 
otal number of book pages 82 38 sh — 116 
Note. For further clarification 


tant at the Planning stage 
Once the authors 
how long each selection 


know approximately 
or story may be, they 
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begin to think 
stories. Perha 


© a cert 
back 


the 1 
sent 


e 
of the relationships among th ‘ 
PS one story need not be 5 atk 
ain extent the author must W H 
wards; if he wants to end the book W 
Onger story, he must consider the Kin ir 
ences and kind of words that will m? 


the precedin 

wi words ortesi thel story is full of 
. ot immediate] next book in the series 
ords Will not y read, the review of the new 
Caring may | occur and the effort of initial 
£ Overcome ie been wasted. One method 
ie of the on difficulty is to introduce 
ment a story - rds in earlier stories or to 
P story, whi sing many of the words in the 
TeView or ich would then become a sort 

ti, A name of achievement. 
A type Mat should be made in the 
or can yj and kept ready so that the 
PEN Space oa the page and leave ade- 
Be cut dows e illustrations. Accordingly, 
cach he aithor the written matter on that 
able ction the should also jot down after 
check the telli words he thinks indispens- 
inadi May sitting of the story. This rough 
beca ifferent pl that some stories should be 
Use g E ai in the sequence of the book 
the taa loat ifficulty or the ease of their 
see gp isPensable And again, thinking about 
ang that: Story is pr the author may 
ies a = belongs i in language pattern 
ter b tory tha "ons in the book. Some- 
00 earn ave to be postponed to a 
In Pn the ee it demands more of the 

Wiad thor had thought. 


tray: 
ation öğ t 


o al 
agiven low space for text and illus- 
Page, wholestories may have 


T 
‘Lp 
Ne Word 


Ty 


“count chart 


Story I 
pe 
Pages 1 
aa pad 
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to be condensed. Sometimes illustrations are 
given to tide over a number of minor sequences 
to cut down the yocabulary load. Sometimes 
a story is given a choice of endings so as to 
encourage thought on the part of the reader. 

Care should also be taken to present the 


language, and repetition, as naturally as 


possible. 
After t 
word count is 


he first draft has been prepared, a 
made showing in which story 
and on which page 4 word was introduced, 
and how many times it was repeated in that 
story, in which stories thereafter, and how 
many times it was repeated throughout. This 
is done on a big chart. A sample is given in 


Table 2: 
Then the 


categorized into 
ouns, 


words used in the book are 
different parts of speech: 
verbs, etc. This helps the 
the kinds of words to be used, 
ives possible clues for the coming 

conjunctions are 
be introduced in 


the next book. 


js made the same way. 1 
ion of skills and exercises. 


aft, the artwork can 
e pictures suggested are listed and 
to be allotted marked; the type of 
ing is also suggested. The artist must 
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consult with the publisher regarding the type 
and size of the illustrations as well as the 
method of printing. This will prevent mis- 
understandings and delay. 

Second, third, fourth and sometimes even 
more numerous drafts are often required 
before the final draft is made—before dummy 
pages can be completed showing the text, 
with new words underlined, placed in proper 
relation to pencilled illustrations. 

Side by side with the text, the ideas to be 
put down in the manual are also jotted down. 
Because of the limited pages and vocabulary, 
certain points can only be touched upon, 
given that details may be given in the manual, 
and the ideas for stressing concepts may be 
included in the exercises in children’s text- 
books and workbooks, If many variations 
have occurred in one lesson, for instance, such 
exercises can be given as such or in work 
books, perhaps to be continued in the next 
lesson or introduced earlier, 

Thus, work proceeds story by story, unit 
by unit, book by book, not always in consec- 
utive order but back and forth. Sometimes a 
later unit must be Partially done before an 
earlier one can be completed, so that the 
earlier ones can serve as the vocabulary and 
concepts for the later ones. Then skills and 
tests are drawn up. 

The next major step is the review of 
completed manuscripts and artwork. Teach- 
ers, principals, teacher educators, linguists 
and experts make further review, after the 
team’s many revisions of the manuscript and 
accompanying artwork. The Stories are also 
reviewed by children, Nieces and nephews, 
sons and daughters, become dependable 
sounding boards for Pointing out what is 


‘good’ or what was wrong with a story or a 
picture. 
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Then come the revisions, careful proof 
reading and marking of all text and artwork 
for the printer. Specifications for the produc- 
tion unit are drawn up and are handed over 
along with the manuscript. 


Consideration of style, format, 
legibility and design 


The textbook manuscript is ready for use 
after it has been edited, printed, bound and 
produced. These processes are no less impor- 
tant than the preparation of the manuscript 
itself. If the textbook is shabbily produced, 
unattractive in form and design, difficult to 
handle, it leaves a bad impression on students. 
These production aspects are thus as ipa 
tant as the preparation of the manuseriP 
itself. In many places eyen today this asp€° 
is completely neglected or at least not give? 
due consideration with the result that bok 
of poor quality are produced despite the fac 
that their content is good, Hence the impor 
tance of giving due attention to production 
aspects such as legibility, format and desig”. 

Legibility deals with the co-ordination ° 
those typographical factors inherent in letters 
and other symbols, words and connecte 
textual matters which effect ease and speed ° 
reading (Tinker, 1963). It is concerned ‘ns 
Perceiving letters and words and with t 
reading of continuous textual materials. è 
shapes of letters must be discriminated, t 
characteristic forms perceived and continuos 
text read accurately, rapidly, easily and W! 
understanding, of 
Legibility is influenced by a number : 
factors (Tinker, 1963); the size of the ae 
colour of the Paper, style of the type, sp?“ e) 
and leading (the spacing between each om 
are some of the most important among the 


Black print on white background is much 
more legible than white print on black back- 
ground. This fact is due to the larger number 
Of fixation pauses required to read the white 
On black. Printed materials are perceived at a 
glance more readily as the brightness contrast 
between print and paper becomes progres- 
Sively greater. Care should be taken that the 
Paper is not highly glazed, so as to avoid glare. 
Black print on paper that is off-white in 
Colour and dull in finish is very good for 
Neato of reading materials. In particular, 

Ue paper for young children should be suffi- 
ciently opaque, so that the shadow of the 
Print on the opposite side of the paper does 
A show through. Shadows from print on the 
T side tend to blur print on the observe 
e of type will vary with the age of the 
ai With languages having a complex 

à Pt system with adjuncts at top and bottom 

nd also at the side as in Devanagari script 


F 3 RI BT) above and below the line, 


then 2e size used should be slightly bigger 
nglis} at used for a similar age group in 
Plex ish or other languages with a less com- 
ilegibilite. system. It has been found that 
and ay of the letters affects poor readers 
case, ildren who are learning to read, and 
take S a real problem. Thus care should be 
Possible make individual letters as legible as 
conf, > Particularly letters that tend to be 
used with each other. i 
and raging from findings in other countries 
Script we the size of type for Devanagari 
36 ian children under 7 years should be 
Point re for children 7 to 8 years of age 24 
Point, l to 9 years 18 point, 9 to 10 years 16 
1p _°,/0 to 12 years 14 point, over 12 years 
Point. The type face should be highly 
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legible so that the identity of closely similar 
letters is not confused. Fashionable styles 
that are difficult to recognize should not be 
used for textbooks. 

The book should lie flat so that the reader 
does not have to read a curved page. Curva- 
ture of printed materials significantly reduces 
speed of reading and visibility of print. 

For the child, the optimum length of line 
is four inches. In later grades double columns 
can be used rather than longer lines. Two pica 
(12 point) spaces between the two columns can 
be given. Various spacings of the type in the first 
book should not be justified, that is, the words 
should not be spaced out so that all lines 
are of equal length regardless of the number 
of letters in each line. The irregular margin on 
the right side of the line helps the child in his 
shift from one line to another. The margins of 
the page should be wide enough so that the 
child does not cover up the print as he holds 
the book. The illustrations should not inter- 
fere with the print. The habit of printing over 
illustrations should be discouraged completely 
since it does not help with the reading or with 
the appreciation of the picture. f 

Proper attention is also to be given to 
spacing and leading since most studies reveal 
the importance of leading and spacing in 
increasing legibility. Even a longer line width 
can be read with ease if there is 2 pica leading 
between the lines. For children’s books this 
is even more important. Before recommenda- 
tions concerning optimal size and line width 
can be made, the influence of leading must be 
considered. 

The fact that children need to have larger 
type for reading does not mean that the size 
chosen must be very large. Too large a size 
affects readability and retards reading 


progress. 
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The selection of a certain format and 
design depends to a great extent on the setting 
and content of a book. The design of a work 
of fiction will be different from that of a 
science textbook or a teacher’s manual. The 
feel of the book has much to do with its 
design and the format should be in keeping 
with its educational standard. Most existing 
language textbooks look dreary because of 
their run-of-the-mill design and poor format. 
It does not cost more to print a good, well- 
designed book than to print a poor one. 
Admirable and attractive effects can be 
obtained from standard type faces with a 
little extra effort. 

The essentials of a good book emanate 
from the editors’ interest, imagination and 
artistic ability. Also, the design of a textbook 
has much to do with the content. 

‘Layout’ refers to the arrangement of 
illustrations and the reading matter on the 
printed pages of textbooks. A bad layout of a 
page can completely ruin a good illustration, 
Layout is interesting, but exacting and time- 
consuming; for this reason it is largely 
neglected in textbook printing in many coun- 
tries. A good layout is based on two prin- 
ciples: harmony and balance. The object of 
good layout is to attract attention, create 
interest and arouse the desire to read, Har- 
mony can either be formal or informal. In 
textbooks, formal harmony is required. Units 
should be balanced by designing in such a way 
that the book gives a smoothly running effect 
in print. Again, tonal harmony should be 
attained; that is the various elements should 
have an even face. Contrast is another device 
in layout, attained by the use of type, illus- 
trations and other elements considered 
important by the writers. 


A very simple method recommended for 
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the improvement of layout is to treat the two 
open pages of the books as a modified canvas 
for creating a well-balanced and pleasing 
design composed of the text and the illustra- 
tions. A dummy should also be aes 
towards the selection of a uniform scale 0 

enlarged illustrations. As for the typed ae 
in this dummy, pages from the old books © 

the same type size can be cut and pasted to 
give a complete idea of the printed page. — l 

As soon as the script is ready, oe 
illustrations should be suggested by as 
author, but the final selection of illustrations 
can be done only when the dummy is co™ 
plete. Thumbnail sketches are prepare i 
Spaces are allotted to the text and instr 
tions. This work in the dummy is known 
copyfitting, which sets illustrations alongs! 
the corresponding text. 

A dummy utilizing any colour W i 
involved is that much better. The artists o 
then begin illustrating. Since the text mal 
and the page distribution have already bee! 
set by the writer before illustrating the boo” 
the preparation of the dummy will be a Ve! 
easy job; once it is made, not too many 
significant changes will have to follow. 


ork 


Considerations of content, illustrations 


a in 

Some of the considerations involved n 
the preparation or selection of readers 4 
reading materials are as follows. 


Values 


It is important that values stressed as 
textbook be consonant with national goa.” 
and the writers must make use of every aN is 
able Opportunity to stress the values cherish 


by the nation. To know these values is one 
responsibility of the writer and the team. 
Interviews with parents, teachers, edu- 
cators and national leaders; extensive study of 
the classic and contemporary literature of the 
meek a study of the national constitution; 
a are important in learning the values that 
re upheld by the country. 
tivel However, presenting these values effec- 
be wot an equally important job. Care should 
‘ele en that in trying to emphasize a given 
or a other important values are not violated 
ated ontradicted. For example, one of the age- 
is ae cherished and propagated in India 
Giux and obedience to the teacher 
Perfo in view of the greatest service he 
Ries Ge for the pupil—that of enlighten- 
Ekala y hard-earned knowledge. The story of 
this st is taught in many books to teach 
Balers ue. Ekalavya was a very poor boy and 
ut = to the lower caste (untouchable). 
approa wanted so much to learn that he 
old oe many teachers. According to the 
y the ic mes the lower caste were not accepted 
Cessful rahmin teachers. After many unsuc- 
rahmi attempts Ekalavya, disguised as ê 
Bteatest , went to Dronacharya who was the 
cache teacher of the day. (He was the 
Was 3 of Pandavas and Kauravas.) The guru 
Soon Pleased at Ekalavya’s progress that 
S € boy became his favourite pupil. 
Ekalaya I the guru was sleeping, using 
Ekal lap as a pillow. Some insect bit 
ecause k at that time, but he did not move 
Sleep e did not want to disturb his guru $ 
an. P: So despite the fact that the wound bled 
Stiga. painful, Ekalavya sat still. After 
8ppe ime the guru got up and saw what ha 
lavya ned. He immediately knew that Eka- 
hi i se a 
brahmi not of a higher caste becaus 
n would not take any suffering quietly 
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without fighting back. He was furious at 
Ekalavya for his deceit, and scolded him. 
Trembling, Ekalavya told the guru why he had 
done it. The guru let him complete his educa- 
tion but, as payment, he asked Ekalavya to 
give him his thumb, which Ekalavya did 
immediately. Ekalavya was learning archery 
and without the thumb all his skill was useless. 
Nevertheless, he gave his thumb without a 
murmur. 

Even today this story is found in many 
textbooks in India and Nepal. One of the 
worst examples of proving devotion to a 
teacher is chosen. 

Not only is cruelty condoned, but an 
unfortunate image of the teacher is given. 
This story is likely to inspire no devotion 
from any child to any teacher. Throughout 
the ages the teacher has been considered a 
friend, philosopher and guide—a guru. In 
other words, the author must be careful in 
presenting any one value to be sure that he is 
not violating any other value. It is also neces- 
sary to analyse the classics carefully before 
selecting stories, to ensure that they support 
rather than detract from national values. 

Also, selected values should include not 
only the attitudes and behaviour within the 
nation but also the relation of the nation to 


the rest of the world. 


Vocabulary 


Whenever new material is learned, the 
difficulties which may impede learning should 
be minimized. When teaching a child to ride 
a bicycle, a father would ordinarily choose 
level ground and a place without other traffic. 
In learning to read, the same principle holds. 
Everything should be made easy for the hard 
job of reading the symbols. For this reason the 
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reader starts with words whose meaning the 
child knows well, words he has not only heard 
but has spoken himself, words he knows how to 
use, words representing elements of his own 
experience. 

Later, when the child has learned to read 
material of this sort and now knows many 
words, other words that he has never seen 
or used himself may be used in sentences 
which employ the words he knows, If each 
unknown word is surrounded with words he 
knows and is used in such a way as to reveal 
the meaning of the unknown word, the child 
can learn the new word, both its form and its 
meaning. In this way the reader series can 
advance from the child’s spoken vocabulary 
to a broader vocabulary. 

However, before the author starts he 
must resolve a few questions as to vocabulary. 
What is the spoken vocabulary of young 
children? How does this vocabulary develop 
from one level to another? What are the 
vocabulary demands of the curriculum at 
successive levels? What standard vocabulary is 
the goal of the reader series? How often must 
a word be repeated to be remembered? What 
policies are desirable in regard to choice of 
words? 

If he is writing for a city or state the writ- 
er should sample the vocabularies of children 
of this more varied background, Dialects will 
be a problem. If he finds that a certain word 
is necessary to his book but is not in the com- 


mon vocabulary of the children for whom the 
book is designed, he ma 


book. 


To get the inform: 


ation Tegarding the 
development of vocabul 


ary from one level to 
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another, the team can administer tests, con- 
duct interviews and take extensive notes of the 
conversation in informal situations. 

To understand the vocabulary demands 
of the curriculum at successive levels the 
author needs to sample children’s textbooks 
in social studies, health, science, etc., to see 
what children are required to read in those 
fields according to different standards. It is 
both inefficient and impossible to introduce 
all technical words in science and he 
subjects, and this is not the responsibility 
of the language text. The teacher must de 
with that situation. 


The language 


The characteristics of the language 
which the books are to be written are wot 
consideration. What experiences with ia 
language should the child acquire through a 
medium of the readers? What distinctions te 
Vocabulary should be sampled? For examp át 
English has many prepositions to pe 
relationships whereas Hindi has relatively H 
(or it has what are called post postori 
depending upon context to designate na 
Several meanings a given preposition has. O 
the other hand, Hindi or Nepali has nor 
Words to designate the relationships wit to 
the family, whereas English must resor p 
descriptive terms to designate which gra ic 
father, which uncle, which cousin of wh! 
Sex is meant, :nclude 

The variation in verb form may inc! a 
Separate forms for different sexes, degron a, 
respect (to elders, officials, royalty), ea be 
Person and tense. Which of these shoul ug 
taught first? How many are common eno 
to be included in the primary series? ent 
forms do the nouns take? Are there differ 


| 


Struct 
tds — of names (prefixed, suffixed, 
tionships a )? What are the meaning rela- 
alization eae nouns (abstraction, gener- 
and a eit e parts)? What are adjectives 
or meanin k an they be classified by form 
reflect? Wiis What aspects of life do they 
Primary cant these are most crucial to the 
“rely enough sa ary? Which are used exten- 
the series? deserve use in the first book 


What 
w 
paat nlan operate as conjunctions? 
e i two s ps do such words establish 
ey of earl ets of ideas? Which ones are 
une nee use? cf gag because of their 
a G i 
th s books in the a ati 
e Sen ; 
t0 be Nguage? Si structures are common in 
to Observed? em are the grammatical rules 
established hat grammatical habits are 
sentence aia the learner? Which of 
book? nd simple AE sufficiently com- 
s Wh © be included in the first 
Ten at Word 
shoud © not Tea ego among young chil- 
Series PE Used in adult life? Which of these 
Adult p, _ they foe the early books in the 
Ubstiture TS used, when should the 
equa; anguape be made? With what formal 
ore paed? Fi should the child become 
y i peel weed should he learn @ 
Ome) thaps on addressing adults than 
ustomed to using in his 


Cha, What 
Aracta; OUN 
dife tic an and sound sequences are 
Tent or chi} the language? Which ones are 
i ngua Other Saas If a child speaks a dif- 
Producen will gue, what sounds in the new 
ound a iche hard for him to hear and 
"Bang te ents? wee words contain these 
ake for thei at positions do the speech 
r production? 
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What punctuation mar. 
used in the written form of len A 
should be introduced? In what order? T 

What are the shapes of the written 
symbols in the language? Can they be clas- 
sified in regard to ease of writing? Can they 
be classified in regard to frequency of occur- 
rence? Is the language completely phonetic or 
are there irregularities? 

What units larger than the sentence 
(paragraphs, chapters, etc.) are used in the 
Janguage? How are they designed? What clues 
to this design can the author give the reader? 
For example, in English, the words first, 
second .. last are some of the clues fre- 
quently given in the enumeration of items 
which are either parallel in classification or 


set in chronological order. 


Attitudes to be fostered 
A reading programme is a failure if the 
child who is taught to read never reads. A 
a failure if the child 


mme is 
yas word-calling and the 


thinks of reading onl ¢ 
ression. A reading 
me is surely a partial failure if the 


child does not learn to value his culture and 
te well-written material in his 


mportant to consider 
ward reading should be fos- 
entertainment; as literature; 
jon; as provocative of thought and 
bridge of time and space, as com- 

e best artists and the best 
tory of the society and the 


Janguage- 


Therefore, it is i 


sas a 

wil 
in the his 
attitudes are determined, the 


der series must plan ways in 
e to be fostered. If he 


rld. 
Once these 
or of a rea 


which these attitudes ar 
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leaves this planning until the readers are com- 
pleted he may find that the contents and the 
teaching activities actually militate against the 
desired attitudes. If he plans ahead, he will 
see to it that suggestions are made to the 
teacher to read aloud well-selected literature 
for children, that materials for the books will 
be chosen partly for their literary quality and 
depth of meaning, that supplementary reading 
material will be published or, if already avail- 
able, recommended, so that children will use 
their reading skills and develop the habit of 
reading for various purposes. 


The reader and his interests 


This is one of the most important con- 
siderations of a textbook writer. He must 
know his clientele well—their abilities and 
inabilities, their interests and needs, their 
background. Only then can the author deter- 
mine the kind and type of materials needed. 

Children learn to read more easily if the 
material is meaningful to them and if they are 
interested in the ideas and/or the way the 
ideas are expressed. Therefore, books which 
deal with ideas familiar and interesting to 
children will be more successful teaching tools 
than books which deal with ideas unfamiliar 
and uninteresting from the children’s point 
of view, 


Children’s interests are determined 


partly 
by the environment an 


d partly by biological 


Socio-economic status, 
educational level 
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ed in sampling and/or too specialized in meth- 
od to provide the data the author needs. These 
studies must be revised, and perhaps further 
studies made with the aid of experts 1” 
research design. 


Content 


Once the author has decided the corte 
of material he wishes to put into his ppor 
and teaching aids, he must go in search he 
them. It should be clear by this time that t A 
author cannot be alone in his task but mU 
have the help of many persons. He must e 
the literature for children to see what se ie 
tions would fit the unit topics and ee 
difficulty, and would be in keeping with to 
values to be promoted. If his books are es 
profit by literature in other world ee 
he must employ scholars who know these sts 
guages and who know children’s me 
in order to explore the possibilities. ul 
promising selections are found, they ShO ns 
be reported on a form made up of ep 
such as those given at the end of this ae he 

The author then chooses the sielo i 
thinks suitable for various units and aa 
dards (grades). After this, he has three p a 
lems. One is to find writers for children eig" 
can do more than merely translate the a A 
literature; they must be able to eae 
artistically as the original author and to eem 
the flavour of the piece. The second pr° vent 
is to find writers for children who can !” n 
suitable stories for the units which hav: gng 
been completed through the use of e 
literature. The third problem is to cont" 
vocabulary so that each page of a raok 
only one or two new words to the voca rds 
and repeats previously introduced wr the 
without violating the spirit and cadence 


an 


Prose. Ordinari 
to this rp poetry is made an exception 
is the- põe TA so because the teacher 
te ing is themele e children prior to their 
satay seas © S, ager prose reading 
i direction y the children under the 
Tead; ould b 5 
Sir SEIGE wheat exer 
Per 100 runnin imate that one new 
en dane is easy reading. 
sn Y sounding th ve words for them- 
a ure, and di em out, studying their 
the Y by their iscovering their meaning 
are iittodu se in the sentences in which 
ARSS Per 100 — and repeated, more new 
1p” 2&8 there ee words can be risked. 
may ve type thas more words on a page of 
out e introdu an 36-point type, two words 
Undue diffi ced on the former page with- 
dig eet the penn Maer the child. 
autho y taot Ge approach to reading 
as her USt assu e the only criterion. The 
a yey, iews his w me the child’s point of view 
oe = for k. In the sentence, ‘We ha 
unkno at the party’, where the new 
> the hes (indicated here by the 
Senten ning of PE of the word is crucial to 
Party Ce is, ‘We ia ii if, however, the 
n i? Me c a ood ti t the 
mea rth are that the ne sod is 
Meanin as aara than a word of such 
te oh Telativel è and that the sentence 
at the © author y secure. 
Torq to eanings ara such contextual helps 
introduce the new words, he can 
b 4 ords. Ho more new words per 100 
fore Td must vps he must realize that 
= “comes a seen in many contexts 
i ne se er. Bick, established ‘personality’ 
l but ords to child has his own limit 
tresse a tolerated even in prose 
contextual clues. 


fo t 


Developing materials for mstrucnon 


What skills of reading are to be taught 
through the materials? Some indexes in the 
modern reader series contain as many as 200 
listings of different skills. What skills does the 
i essary for the ‘full 
hat order should they be devel- 
oped? What are the gradations of difficulty in 
developing 4 skill? Which skills require certain 
other skills? Many classroom experiments will 
have to be tri he answers to these 


ed before t 
questions can ut guesswork. 


be anything b 
been determined 


When the S 
along with their sequence (if any) and their 
ion, the next question has to do with 


ds of teaching these skills. How do chil- 
ore important, what 


and what do they 
do as they learn f self- 
instruction? 

Do they learn to think for themselves, to 
draw their own 


observation: depending completely on 
the teacher, ey learn to wait for someone 
else to 30 th inking for them? In the Jong 
run, what Jl the latter type of experience 
mean for & ynamic society? The author must 
realize that his judgements about methods 
and skill t only affect the success of 

e future of his country. “AS 


the twig 18 
On questio: 
has to 4! er about content 1S the level of 
difficulty f successi books 1n the series. 
at mak book ? How hard can a 
pook be and still make Jearning possible 
t the book of the next 


uch harder mus 
be? What is fifth standard 


‘An author might try to answer these 
at the books by his 


s by looking 
‘tors; however, they are only judging 
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as well. These sources cannot be his criteria. 
One answer is to design materials and expose 
them to children of different standards. The 
selections of children must be representative 
of the potential population of users. However, 
children taught by one method may do badly 
on the materials using another method 
because the approach is strange and not 
because it would be impossible in a total 
sequential programme. 

Basic research in English has made it 
rather easy for the author of an English reader 
series to determine the difficulty of his mate- 
rials (Klare, 1964). There are actual formulae 
he can apply: assessing the lengths of sen- 
tences, the number of prepositional phrases, 
the proportion of rare and common words 
(lists of which are available), the presence of 
prefixed or suffixed words (which tend to 
compress meanings), the frequency of referent 
words (he, her, who). There are lists of tech- 


nical words or specialized words which make 
material difficult. 


Illustrations 


The importance of illustrations in reading 
materials for children can never be over- 
emphasized. The success of the early books 
depends to a great extent upon the quality 
and effectiveness of its artwork. 

Illustrations in textbooks can be defined 
as graphic representations of the author’s 
ideas. This graphic Tepresentation is the main 
function of the illustration of the book. If the 
illustration does not give him this help, it is 
no better than a decorative illustration. : 

A A good illustration illuminates the mean- 
ing of the words on the page, which enables 
the reader to proceed faster in 


9 the learnin 
process. An illustration can enh: : 


ance the ver- 
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bal description by giving a concrete shape to 
it. Thus, it converts a one-sense tool to 4 
two-sense tool of learning, for a good illustra- 
tion always creates a rich experience in the 
student’s mind. As the Chinese proverb puts 
it, ‘When I hear I forget, when I see I remem- 
ber, when I do I know.’ Illustrations help 
them to remember it better. 

The technique also motivates the stu- 
dents and creates a real interest in the 
material. Really good illustrations may moti- 
vate a student to read about the pyramids 1" 
Egypt or the Maoris in New Zealand. The 
grandeur of the Himalayas can be brought 
home by the use of a good illustration or 
photograph. i 

In books for lower grades, illustrations 
play an even greater part, where words a 
to be limited for cutting the vocabulary 108€- 
In this case the illustrations serve the addi- 
tional purpose of linking the written matter 
thereby filling up the gap (e.g. the identity a 
the speaker, the many different actions in t 
story, etc.). 

Last, but not the least, a good ilus 
tion, well printed and well presented, create 
a definite aesthetic taste in the reader. , 

To save time later, and to help the artist 
the author must plan each page carefully, ar 
the space for the illustrations should a 
marked clearly with directions for the illustt i 
tions (‘Show by facial expression and ok 
ing shoulders the disappointment par 
Pages should be planned for variety, tO mal ‘i 
tain interest, and with attention to phys 
appearance as well as content. The aceite 
tions may be at the top, at the bottom, exte 
down one side, or spread over two page’ att 
only restriction is that they should not 1” a 
fere with a clear image of the printed WO" ng 

Before the artist wastes any time draw! 


Pictures of the wrong proportion or indicating 
colours that cannot be produced within the 
budget of the books, he should hold a meeting 
with the publisher. It would also help the 
artist to know before he starts his work 
whether the printing is in letterpress or offset 
for line drawings or wash. Once he knows 
what the conditions are, he can meet them, 
and a sample of his work can be reproduced 
on different types of paper to show the vari- 
eties of paper available and the effects pos- 
sible (Allen, 1960). A selection of paper is 
made partly on artistic potential, partly on 
such physical conditions as dull but not rough 
finish, or opaqueness which prevents the print 
from showing through from the reverse side. 


Production requirements 


_ In preparing the manuscript for produc- 
tion every care should be taken to see that it 
is in the right order from all angles. First, the 
preparation of an absolutely neat, clear and 
legible typescript is essential. The manuscript 
should then be marked throughout on the 
basis of the approved specimen page; the 
markings should be such that no room is left 
for any doubt or confusion on the part of the 
Printer. To ensure this, all elements such as 
headlines, headings, subheadings, type sizes, 
Paragraphs, quotes, brackets, folios, punctua- 
tion, capitals, small capitals, etc., should be 
marked carefully. Language, spelling, foot- 
Notes, illustrations, captions, tables, etc. 
Should be thoroughly checked. The main idea 
is to maintain accuracy, consistency and uni- 
formity throughout the book. 

Following are a few suggestions that may 
help the writer prepare the production copies: 

1. The typing should be double spaced and 

on one side of the papet only. 
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2. For the convenience of typesetters the 
paper should be stiff, strong and of 
standard size. 

3. The sheets should be clipped or loosely 
tied at the top left-hand corner and sewn 
or bound in a book form. 

4. The pages should be numbered at the top 
or bottom of the right-hand corner 
throughout the book and not chapter 
by chapter. 

5, Each page should contain the same num- 
ber of typed lines, except where space is 
occupied by headings and subheadings. 

6. If any materials are added to the typed 
copy, and if it is not possible to write or 
type that material clearly on the page 
concerned, it should be typed on a fresh 
page. If, say, the addition has been made 
on page 16, then the page added should 
be marked as 16a and a note added to 
page 16 itself saying ‘take in extra copy: 
see page 16a’. Pins are best avoided. 

7, Illustrations should be kept separate 
from the manuscript. They should be 
numbered and their position indicated 
beside the text. 

g. The captions to the illustrations should 
be typed together on a separate piece of 
paper; so should the footnotes, if they 
are many and long. 

9. The typescript should have the name of 
the author or authors and their addresses 
very clearly written upon it. 

10. The typescript should either be delivered 
in person to the publisher or sent by 
registered post with a stamped addressed 
card enclosed so that the publisher can 
acknowledge receipt. 

Along with the marked manuscript, instruc- 

tions for the printer should also be prepared. 

These instructions should be very precise and 
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TABLE 3. Sample specifications for the printer 


Type Extent 


Number of Number of Stitching 
Title of the book size eer illustrations Colours) copies 
ntre 
Chalo Patshala Chalein 36 pt 88 55 Two. 500,000 Ce: 
82 +6 Cover page 


Printing process: offset. 


Delivery date: June 1973. 


comprehensive, giving such details as the 
number of copies to be printed, the number 
of colours to be used, the kind of binding 
required, the time schedule and the type of 
printing. Table 3 is a sample of specifications 
sent with the manuscript to the printer. 

The preliminary pages should also be 
prepared for the production copy. The pre- 
liminary pages for children’s textbooks usually 
consist of any of the following pages: half- 
title, title, bibliographical page, contents, list 
of illustrations, preface or foreword, introduc- 
tion and (if necessary) errata. 

The title page should normally contain 
the title of the book, the name of the author 
and/or editor or editorial board with his or 
their educational qualifications, the publish- 
er’s imprint and the place of publication. It 
may also contain the price, the class of pupils 
for whom the book is meant and whether it 
is prescribed or recommended. 

The main headings of the title page 
should be printed in larger sizes than those 
of the capital of the text, but not so large that 
the title page loses its harmony with the Test 
of the book. On the back of the title page 
further details about the publisher, the 
printer’s imprint, date of publication, place 
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in four colours. 


ae , P re 
of printing, mention of the copyright, etc. & 
printed. 


Ensuring proper utilization 


All the work involved in preparing = 
producing good books and other i 
materials would be only partly successfu 
not properly utilized by teachers, students an 
educational authorities, the 

The first requirement is to see that en 
materials for reading instruction have Þe 
distributed and that all schools, teachers 4" 
children have them, jals 

The next step is to see that these mate?! ve 
are being used as they were meant to be. he 
the teachers been oriented in how to use rs 
book? Have the manuals reached the teach ef 
Do teachers use the manuals and ot 
materials? 4 ig not 

When new materials come out, it is 
only highly advisable but also necessary D 
conduct an orientation programme 
acquaint the teachers and educators wil! 
Philosophy behind them, and the use nies 
made of them. This is done in many co ic 
to ensure the proper utilization. The P% 


pe 


pants may include teachers who teach that 
Particular grade, headmasters and super- 
visors, The selection is generally based on 
their ability to disseminate information. The 
number is usually limited to one or two from 
each district or zone. The length of orienta- 
tion is generally seven to ten days, in which 
each item of the set—the reader, workbook, 
manual and other teaching aids—is discussed 
thoroughly, and demonstrations given on the 
use of each item of material. The participants 
are also briefed when to use the different 
materials, where to find suggestions, the 
general plan and the need for use. The philoso- 
phy is also discussed. Sample lessons from 
each unit are discussed with the help of the 
manual. Films and filmstrips are a great help 
In these orientation programmes. 

_ Those teachers who have attended the 
orientation session are then requested to 
rte it similar orientation programmes in 
i eir respective zones and districts. The zonal 
Nspector is also usually a participant 1n this 
psami; In the general workshop the plan 
that e specific workshop is also drawn up so 
tab is uniformity in the ideas com- 
dist icated. If there were 100 teachers in the 
Thee the plan is made to conduct two work- 
thi Ps of 50 each. The respective teachers in 

is district are relieved of teaching to conduct 
te workshops. The venue is a centrally 
spa school and the workshop is conducted 

Ba er the guidance of the inspector. This plan 
giv, worked well in Delhi (2,500 teachers were 
hast training to teach the new books with 
elp of sixty participants). 
mer the headmasters and 
orient hool and district are given 
nd te tion programme for the su 
Worms of the new materials. A ques- 
Ire regarding the various aspects of the 


supervisors of 
a two-day 
pervision 


Developing materials for instruction 


materials and the teaching points to be 
covered for the proper utilization of the books 
should be prepared and sent to the head- 
masters and supervisors. 

A representative sample of teachers may 
be called to discuss the teaching of the book, 
the difficulties encountered, the advantages 
noticed, the performance of students and 
other facts regarding the books. 

The results of the questionnaires should 
be studied and help should be given to solve 
problems. 

The first important thing is to see that 
the teachers have all the materials needed. 
Often materials are distributed in parts: work 
books are distributed after the book is taught; 


e delivered two years later. The 


manuals ar 
next step is to orient the teachers to the new 


point of view and philosophy presented in the 


book. Then the battle is won. 
The team should consider this orienta- 


tion as an important part of their work, as 
important as the preparation of manuscripts. 
Unless it is utilized properly, all that planning, 
effort and money will be a big waste. 


Evaluation of materials 


The following are the kinds of questions 
that teachers and administrators may ask 
about prepared materials (after McCullough, 


1965). They are also a useful checklist for the 


writer or writing team. 


Validity 


Is it a realistic expectation that children 
who have used the book and the teaching 
materials as they were designed to be 


1. 
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12. 


13. 
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used will develop power in reading and 
a desire to read more? 

Has research preceded or accompanied 
the development of the reading series in 
order to validate its content and 
methods? 

Has the evaluation of this programme 
been based either upon actual try-out 
with pupils or upon the judgement of 
teachers as to its feasibility? 


Content 


Does the reader present characters with 
whom the child can identify? 

Does it reflect the life of the country, 
leading from the present which the child 
knows to the recent or remote past? 
Does it reflect the best of the literature 
of the country as well as of world litera- 
ture? 

Does the translation of world literature 
do justice to the quality of the original? 
Does it reflect the ideals of the society 
without being unrealistic? 

Is it interesting to the children of the age 
group for which it is intended? 

Does it inform as well as entertain, giving 
the child a greater self-knowledge and a 
greater understanding and appreciation 
of his environment? 

Do succeeding volumes reflect the 
expanding world of the growing child? 
Are the factual materials given in the 
book accurate, up to date and carefully 
organized in theme? In presentation? 

Is there variety in the content of the 
book? 


Does the content in any way, directly or 
indirectly, contradict some of the estab- 


lished values of the country? 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23% 


24. 


25. 


26. 


Do the succeeding volumes stress con- 
tinuity of skills, habits and attitudes? 


Language 


Does the series utilize the basic vocabu- 
lary in the language, starting with forms 
which children hear and use? 

Does it present the common sentence 
structures, grammatical structures and 
word inflections, beginning with simple, 
common forms and proceeding to the 
complex? 

Does it use the punctuation required by 
the contents? 

Does it present words containing letters 
easy to write, and then proceed to more 
difficult forms? 4 
Are new words presented gradually an 
Tepeated often enough to assist new 
learning? 7 
Are words of multiple meaning pre 
sented, with only one meaning given 4 
a time? -ji 
When one of two common words Se 
have been appropriate in the text has We 
choice clearly contributed either to rep? 
tion of something learned or to t 
development of a new learning? e5 
Do sentences, paragraphs, and stor! a 
increase in length and complexity nio 
the language, interest and reading abi at 
of the majority of children of the differ? 
levels concerned? Al 
Is the language in early books infor™ 
and natural without being undesirable” 
Have the authors avoided introduc! A 
easily confused word forms in the 53 i 
lesson until each has been well estè 
lished in previous lessons? t 
Have the AR introduced the differe” 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 


33; 
34. 


35, 
36. 


37 


38. 


39. 
40. 


41, 


42, 


levels of language gradually, after one 
level is fairly well established? 


Physical aspects 


Is the book suitably durable for the use 
it is to have? 

Is its appearance inviting to the reader 
of the age for which it is intended? 

Is the paper thick enough not to show 
print on the reverse side? 

Is the paper off-white and dull in finish, 
without glare? 

Is the print black enough to make a clear 
contrast with the paper? 

Is the print large enough for the ocular 
accommodation of children learning to 
read? 

Is the type highly legible, so that letters 
are not confused with one another? 

Is the print placed clear of the illustra- 
tion? 

Is the page artistically balanced? 

Can the child hold the book without 
covering part of the print? 

Does the book open flat so that the child 
is reading a flat surface? ‘ 
Is the teacher’s manual easy to use in 
relation to the child’s book? 


Illustrations 
Is viewing the illustration an aesthetic 
experience for the child? 
Do the illustrations assis 
of words? 

Do the illustrations 
determine the identit 
whose words are found i 
Do the illustrations supp 
without completely stea 


t in recognition 


help the child 
y of the speaker 
n the text? 
Jement the text 
ling the word 
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46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 


50. 


51. 


52: 


53. 
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content (i.e. without making the words 
superfluous)? 

Are the illustrations expressive of the 
mood as well as of thought and action? 


. Do the illustrations attract the child by 


use of colour? 


. Do the illustrations emphasize common 


elements in the culture? 

Have the illustrations been attractively 
prepared and cleverly used so that the 
child is motivated to read the lesson by 
himself to see what happens next or 
what it is all about? 


Teaching materials 


Do the accompanying materials provide 
for the assessment of readiness for new 
learnings? 

Do they provide exercises for the devel- 
opment of readiness? 

Do they teach the use of the book? (Such 
as the use of a table of contents.) 

Do they put the burden of active learning 
on the child by such means as: (a) asking 
for picture interpretation, (b) asking for 
generalization, and induction, (c) asking 
comprehension questions which require 
thought rather than finding the place 
that gives the answer verbatim? 

Do the teaching materials establish quick 
recognition of a word at sight as well as 
the recognition of letters in new words? 
Are there cards and charts which provide 
practice in word, phrase and sentence 
recognition outside the book itself, so 
that sheer memorization of pages does 
not subvert the learning programme? 
Do the teaching materials provide for the 
assessment of the child’s needs and 
achievements? 
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54. Do they provide for silent as well as oral 
reading? 

55. Do they provide for skimming exercises 
(to find the place that tells)? 

56. Do they encourage children to think in 
many ways about the material they read: 
(a) by setting a question before they 
read, (b) by setting questions and related 
activities after they read? 

57. Are there suggestions for children who 
are slow to learn and for children who 
learn rapidly? 

58. Do writing, speaking and listening activ- 
ities support the reading programme? 

59. Are discussion and other activities sug- 
gested for emphasis upon incidental 
learnings in the content fields? 

60. Are the learnings carefully built up, one 
upon another? 

61. Is the skills development programme of 
the first-grade materials as broadly con- 
ceived as that of the higher levels (for 
growth in word form, word meaning, 
comprehension, inter-orientation and 
study skills)? 


62. Are skills taught rather than merely 
tested? 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


Is the child given opportunities for self- 
evaluation? 

Is the teacher guided in how to observe 
individual child behaviour as well as test 
for growth? 

Are the tests broadly conceived, not 
simply limited to letter pronunciation of 
word calling? . 
Are directions to the pupils which he !S 
to read to himself written in words he o 
understand, and are they expresse 
clearly? , 

Are directions to the teacher sufficiently 
simple, clear, detailed and even, in sone 
cases, illustrated by pictures or diagram 
So that novices can follow them? i p 
Are additional teaching aids which ye 
not provided but are suggested P 
required in connexion with activites 
the learning programme easily & ie 
cheaply available wherever the books & 
likely to be used? 28 
Has maximum use of local capac 
been made in the preparation, producti 
and distribution of teaching aids? 
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Research in reading 


Albert J. Harris and Eve J. Malmquist 


The scientific study of reading 
and writing 


Research in reading may be dated from 
the year 1878, when a French physician 
named Emile Javal published the first account 
of systematic observations of the movements 
of the eyes during reading. Javal’s technique 
Was a simple one; he placed a mirror over one 
Page of a book and looked over the reader’s 
shoulder to observe his eyes as he read. Still 
earlier studies of visual perception involving 
reading can be found. Since the first labora- 
tory of experimental psychology was founded 
by Wilhelm Wundt at Leipzig a year later, in 
1879, one may say that research in reading 
began before the official founding of experi- 
mental psychology. 


Brief survey of the development 
of reading research 


During the latter part of the nineteenth 
Century and the early years of the twentieth 
rentury, reading research was concerned 
so with eye-movement studies and a 
Wong cations of the perception of letters an 
M rdg when exposed to view very briefly. 
aore eraat meacaramanii wara MAGE PE 

arny “et measurements WAIE if 
7 jot 


€r a camera capabl ol 


graphing eye movements was invented in 
1905. 

Meanwhile, the first case report of a 
special disability in learning to read was pub- 
lished by a British physician, W. Pringle 
Morgan, in 1896; clinical reports and theo- 
retical analyses or ‘congenital word blindness’ 
and ‘dyslexia’ have continued to be the 
primary medical approach to this problem. 
Educational interest in remedial reading in 
the United States dates from 1916. Early con- 
tributors to research on reading disability 
include Samuel T. Orton,Arthur I. Gates (1937) 
and Marion Monroe in the United States, 
Cyril Burt, M. D. Vernon (1957), and Fred 
Schonell in the United Kingdom, and Arthur 
Kern (1935) in Germany. 

The development of practical measures 
of mental ability and oral and silent reading 
during the decade 1910-20 opened wide the 
possibilities of experimental studies of school 
achievement. As soon as the First World War 
ended, research reports dealing with reading 
achievement and the teaching of reading 
began to appear in steadily increasing num- 
bers. They were spread through a large 
number of different professional journals, 
books and special publications. 

In 1925, William S. Gray brought out 
his, Sunmar of Investigations Relating to 
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Reading, in which he briefly summarized and 
brought together 436 contributions that had 
appeared in print up to July 1924. Most of 
these were American, a few were British, and 
very few were from other countries. Gray 
continued to produce periodic summaries of 
the professional literature on reading and its 
teaching for another thirty-five years, per- 
forming an invaluable service. The rapid 
growth in volume is shown by the number of 
studies in five-year periods: six between 1901 
and 1905, forty-nine between 1911 and 1915, 
201 between 1921 and 1924. Later, Gray 
reported 1,071 studies of reading for the 
decade 1931-40. The number of contribu- 
tions has continued to grow; the selective 
summary by Robinson, Weintraub and Smith 
(1969) in the winter issue of Reading Research 
Quarterly lists 376 American and British 
studies published between 1 July 1967 and 
30 June 1968. 

With such a tremendous and widely scat- 
tered output, summaries and annotated biblio- 
graphies have become essential to the person 
who wishes to become acquainted with the 
results of previous research on a special topic 
within the field of reading. William S. Gray 
(1960) produced very comprehensive research 
compilations on reading for the first three 
editions of the Encyclopedia of Education 
Research, and also prepared an invaluable 
volume for Unesco on The Teaching of Read- 
ing and Writing (1956, 1969) which gave full 
consideration to international contributions. 
In recent years, annual summaries of reading 
research have been presented in Reading 
Research Quarterly and the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research. The fourth edition of the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research con- 


tains a long article on reading research by 
T. L. Harris (1969). 
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Two new journals provide ready access 
to current American contributions soon after 
they appear. Research in Education is a publi- 
cation of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion which provides abstracts of research 
reports and unpublished studies, including 
many in progress. The current Index a 
Journals in Education provides annotate 
references to articles in a variety of journals 
which publish articles on reading. These 
journals are based on information from la 
Educational Resources Information Center © 
the United States Office of Education, whose 
centre for reading research (ERIC/CRIER, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana) 
has also prepared a number of specialize 
bibliographies and specialized summaries; 
some of which are published by the Inter 
national Reading Association. t 

Although there seems to be a me 
upsurge of interest in reading research i 
many countries, relatively little has been eal 
lished outside of the English-speaking COU 2 
tries and Scandinavia, Among the ma 
recent European references are those a 
Elkonin (1963), Schmalohr (1961), Müller 
(1964), Bigimeier (1964), and ae 
Danzinger (1968). We have not been a 4 
find periodic integrative reports and annota ir 
bibliographies that cover reading ingesti 8 
tions ina variety of countries. Even the pr 
given at the first and second World Congre 
on Reading and included in the published p ; 
ceedings of those meetings (Jenkinson, ee 
Staiger and Anderson, 1969), by speakers pe 
other countries, tend to cite few or nO i as 
ences to published research. Books a 39), 
those by Critchley (1964), Hermann (966) 
Malmquist (1958, 1967, 1969), Morris ( a 
and Vernon (1957) provide many refere j 
to European research on reading, howev®™ 


Spelling 


Because the phonetic system of each lan- 
guage and the regularity or irregularity with 
which that system is represented in writing 
have a great bearing on the ease or difficulty 
of learning to spell in that language and the 
method or methods of study most appropriate 
to it, it is probably not safe to generalize from 
research in English-speaking countries to 
desirable practice in the teaching of spelling 
in other countries. Excellent summaries of the 
research on the spelling of English have 
appeared in the various editions of the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research, partic- 
ularly the one by Thomas Horn in the fourth 
edition (Eberl, 1969). 


Handwriting 


_ International research on handwriting 
Instruction has been ably summarized by Gray 
(1956) in The Teaching of Reading and Writ- 
ing. Research developments since 1955 may 
be checked by referring to the revised edition 
of that book, and to the article on handwrit- 
ing in the fourth edition of the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research (Eberl, 1969). While 
there has not been as much research on hand- 
Writing as on spelling, or on spelling as on 
Teading, a substantial body of research has 
been accumulated in each of these areas. 


Importance of research for 
educational practice 


The opinions of experienced educators 
are valuable in finding out about the estab- 
‘shed practices in reading instruction in a 
Country, and as indicators of professional 
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reaction to any changes that may be under 
consideration. Once such educators are 
involved in an educational project, their 
knowledge is essential in working out the host 
of details that must be attended to, and in 
keeping the project within the bounds of what 
is possible under current conditions. 

However, school policies are traditional 
and rather conservative in many countries 
around the world. Tradition has often grasped 
the schools in a firm grip. It is hardly reason- 
able to expect that teachers who have become 
comfortable with a particular method of 
instruction after many years will be able to 
reach a totally unbiased judgement when it 
comes to comparing this reading method with 
something quite new and different. Conse- 
quently, research can make comparisons 
between traditional procedures and new, 
relatively unpractised procedures in a more 
fair and just manner. 

Research also has the possibility of find- 
ing out the particular strong and weak points 
in a procedure. Sometimes the generally 
satisfactory nature of the results conceals the 
fact that certain elements of procedure or 
materials do not contribute helpfully to the 
desired outcomes, or even may have a detri- 
mental effect. Research makes it possible to 
analyse a total process into its significant 
parts and to test. the contribution of each 
one. 

Furthermore, the need for increased 
speed in changing educational systems so that 
the school will be able to keep pace with the 
rest of the society requires that new forms of 
school organization, new methods of teach- 
ing, new instructional media and new methods 
of teacher training and utilization be given 
consideration. However, it is not wise to adopt 
such new ideas without good evidence that 
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they will produce better results than the pre- 
sent procedures. Here, research provides a 
methodology that can prevent costly mistakes. 
Large industries usually find it profitable to 
spend up to 2 per cent of their total outlay of 
funds on research. At present, no country in 
the world spends more than a small fraction 
of 1 per cent of its educational funds on 
research. It is no wonder that educational 
progress takes place very slowly, in compari- 
son with industrial progress. 


Value of educational research 
for developing countries 


In developing countries with limited 
resources in money and in trained personnel, 
careful calculations must be made in deciding 
where the scarce assets can be most benefi- 
cially utilized. They cannot afford to wait while 
their educational systems develop gradually, 
as they have in the industrialized countries, 
The process must be speeded up. The devel- 
oping countries have many unique educational 
problems of their own. In their efforts to 
improve their school systems, the developing 
countries should not limit themselves to find- 
ing out what has worked well in other coun- 
tries, but need to develop and maintain 
research programmes with focus on their own 
special requirements, 


Some significant research studies 


In this section a small number of topics 
on which there has been substantial research 
will be discussed, and some of the relevant 
research studies will be briefly described. 
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| poorly on auditory discrimination 


Reading readiness 


Since the early 1930s there has been con- 
tinuing interest in reading readiness, which 
may be defined as the composite of character- 
istics that influence the ease or difficulty with 
which a child learns to read. One of the most 
important questions in this area is: what 1s the 
best age at which to begin teaching most 
children to read? Some countries ae 
U.S.S.R. and the Scandinavian countries, 
for instance) do so when children are 
7 years old; the age of 6 is most typical in the 
United States and many other countries, while 
S-year-olds and even some 4-year-olds ate 
given reading instruction in most of Scotlan 
and England. This is a question to which m 
definitive answer has been found, Gates (193 ) 
sensibly pointed out that ease or difficulty a 
learning to read is influenced by many on’ 
other than the child’s age or abilities, a 
as the size of the class, the child’s knowle ‘ 
of the language, the degree of excellence 
the teaching, the pace of the instructio” 
etc, 

There is substantial evidence that reg 
less of what language or what methot a 
instruction is used, some children fail to aa 
satisfactory progress in reading. Among a 
factors that have been identified as havne 
relationship to success in beginning ore 
are visual perception (Barrett, 1965); audi opy 
perception (Dykstra, 1966), ability tO bs to 
visual designs (Koppitz, 1964), and abili A et 
discriminate between letters of the alph to 
or other graphemes of the language ystra» 
identify them by name (Bond and Dy ot 
1967). Black children growing up i? Pijte 

| neighbourhoods in the United States d0 Tat 


diff- 


ard- 


(Deutsch, 1964). Linguists explain this 


Culty 
as due : 
to disparities between the stan- 


dard Engl; 
the Shee aig by teachers and used in 
Mehbourhoods, dialect spoken in Negro 
a to ignore so, they say that the children 
al heir own di unds that are not pronounced 
f; maturity Pi (Baratz and Shuy, 1969). 
Major Stee Tea has been emphasized as 
4 isch (1967) a of reading readiness by 
ag eid (1956) n the United States, Ingram 
and Ingram (1969) in Scot- 


, and G; 
Wh Giasa 
ie essing (1967) in Norway, all of 


in lea lave pre 
3 se i taki 
to renting to He ca evidence linking delay 
, with later failure in learning 
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he; n the 
is wh 
Bra allowed no the age of the child when 
a beginning reading prO- 


Of re, © seems lege Kian 
s significant than the stage 


Tumbere S th 
ting i as has reached. Thus, large 
Olds pading, ae olds can succeed in begin- 
Whi small numbers of 7-year- 
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rt se : 

earch re eminently wise to base 
harm Ere onal decisions on sound 
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tne 8 reading (Morphett and 
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was not typical of most 
ny important respects. 


he study was widely cited in the 


However, t 
he requirement 


United States as justifying t 
that a child s 

before being allowed to enter the beginning- 

until then, it was felt, he 

should be given ivities. If there 

-tion of the need for 

Jations and 


d rule would not have been sO 
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ing readiness, many important 
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of the accumulated research on eye move- 
ments in reading. 

The main facts about eye movements 
during reading may be summarized as follows. 
When a person reads, his eyes progress in a 
series of pauses (called ‘fixations’), and quick, 
jerky movements. Print can be seen clearly 
only during the fixations, which last less than 
a half second each. The number of fixations 
per line depends on how much the person is 
able to perceive at one glance; a beginning 
reader tends to spend several fixations on each 
word, while an expert reader may be able to 
perceive two or three words per fixation. 
Regressions (backward movements) tend to 
take place to correct a misread word or a loss 
of meaning, and usually are, therefore, signs 
of difficulty in reading rather than causes of 
it. The number of fixations made by the same 
reader varies with the difficulty of the mate- 
rial, the reader’s familiarity with the content, 
and its interest for him. 

Gray (1956, p. 53-60) took eye-move- 
ment photographs of seventy-eight university 
Students, each reading his own native lan- 
guage. Fourteen languages were represented, 
representing left-to-right, right-to-left (Arabic, 
Hebrew) and vertical sequences (Chinese), 
and alphabetic, syllabic and ideographic sym- 
bols, He found that the general nature of the 
reading act for these mature readers as shown 
in eye movements is essentially the same for 
all languages, 

Research on efforts to improve reading 
by training the eye movements has generally 


produced disappointing results. Gilbert (1959) 
found that distinctive eyi 


of individuals are recogni 
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presenting reading material in phrase groups 
at a predetermined rate has not shown 4 
significant advantage over non-mechanical 
motivated practice to read faster. Although 
reading efficiency should involve flexible use 
of a variety of rates, depending on the nature 
of the material and the thoroughness with 
which the reader wishes to recall it, research 
shows that most readers tend to use a rela- 
tively uniform rate regardless of the kind of 
material, thus reading some materials t0° 
slowly and others too quickly for best results 
(A. J. Harris, 19682, 1968b, 1970). 


Relationship of reading to other 
communication skills 


Reading is one aspect of communication 
by language and therefore has characteristics 
in common with listening, speaking a 
writing. Research concerning these rela 
tionships has been summarized by Rudde” 
(1966). In general, reading is positively CO" 
related with all other aspects of yn 
communication; the highest relations p 
are with spelling (r's of 0.80 to 0-85) 
while the lowest are with formal gramma. 
(Strom, 1956) and with handwriting. It h@ 
been noted above, in the discussion of readin’ 
readiness, that delayed speech tends tO 
followed by difficulty in learning to one 
Listening comprehension has been a SP iy 
of great interest, and a recent bibliogtaP 
(Duker, 1968) lists 1,332 items. Listening ©) g 
prehension tends to correlate with renaire 
comprehension about as well as intellige” 
does, and is sometimes used as a measure 
potential reading ability (Durrell, 1969)- tion 

While correlational studies of the iee 
of reading to the other communication $ 
have been numerous, there have been 


attempt 
S S 
one. Pts to find out to what extent teaching 
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guided practice in listening improve readins 
comprehension? Limited research suggests 


that it does (Hollingsworth, 1964). Does 
word-recognition practice (without writing) 
improve spelling? Since answers to questions 
such as these have important implications for 
teaching, this is an important area needing 
further research. 


dnes 


Reading comprehension 


Although early reading research tended 
to concentrate on eye movements and per- 
ception, Gray (1925) found enough research 
on ‘intelligence interpretation’ for a chapter 
of thirty-three pages. One of the most impor- 
tant early investigators of reading comprehen- 
sion was Edward L. Thorndike (1917), whe 
asked children to read sentences and para- 
graphs and then put searching questions. He 
concluded that reading is a very elaborate pro- 
cedure, involving a weighing of many ele- 
ments in a sentence, their organization in 
proper relation to each other, the selection of 
certain of their connotations and the rejection 
of others, and the co-operation of many forces 
to determine final response. He also concluded 
that reading involves the same sort of organi- 
zation and manipulation of ideas as the higher 
types of thinking. His conclusions still seem 
valid, and the questioning technique he used 
is still employed in important studies of com- 
prehension (Smith, 1967). R 

Another approach to the understanding 
of reading comprehension is the use of factor 
analysis. In this kind of study 4 large number 
of selected tests is given to a group of subjects, 
the correlations of each test with all of the 
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btained, and these correla- 
d by elaborate statistical 
awen the common and 
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other tests are O 
tions are analyse 
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ze factors that may be env. 


C28 Hid 1 prioniecertitis SUE OL UME 
a Som id pee he concluded that ue 
meanings and nm were memory for word 

reasoning in reading. In a more 
refined restudy of this question Davis (1968) 
found evidence of eight distinguishable fac- 
tors: recalling word meaning; drawing infer- 
ences about the meaning of a word from 
context; finding answers to questions an- 
swered directly or in paraphrase; weaving 
together ideas in the content; drawing infer- 
ences from the content; recognizing a writer’s 
purpose, attitude, tone and mood; identifying 
a writer’s techniques; and following the 
structure of a passage. He concluded: ‘Sys- 
tematic and carefully planned learning exer- 
cises that are appropriate in level of difficulty 
for each pupil should be provided... >? 

It may be noted that there is great simi- 
larity between the conclusions reached by 
Thorndike on the basis of qualitative analysis 
of responses to oral questions and those 
reached by Davis after very elaborate testing 
and statistical analysis. 


The methodology of beginning reading 
instruction 


A great variety of ‘methods’ for teaching 
beginning readers have been envolved, some 
of which are quite ancient, while many are 
quite new. Gray (1956) categorized them 
under the following headings: methods which 
lay initial emphasis on elements of words and 
their sounds (alphabetic, phonic and syllabic 
methods); methods which emphasize meaning 
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from the beginning (word, phrase, sentence 
and story methods); the eclectic trend (ana- 
lytic, synthetic or analytic-synthetic methods); 
and the ‘learner-centred’ trend (author-pre- 
pared reading matter, learner-teacher pre- 
pared reading matter, materials integrating 
reading with other communication skills). He 
also pointed out that methods which empha- 
size word elements may neglect the develop- 
ment of comprehension, and methods which 
emphasize meaning may fail to develop 
enough skill in word identification. 

Probably there is no one best way to 
teach reading that fits all languages, nor one 
best way to teach reading a specific language 
to children and adults, the bright and the 
slow, those with perceptual or linguistic 
handicaps, speakers of the standard pronun- 
ciation and speakers of divergent dialects. 
Feitelson (1965) has elaborated the theme 
that instructional methods should be chosen 
to fit the nature of the language, its written 
representation, and the characteristics of the 
learners. 

Most of the argument about beginning 
reading methodology has been divided 
between proponents of synthetic or phonic 
methods and proponents of methods which 
emphasize meaning from the beginning. Chall 
(1967) reviewed the research on this issue and 
concluded that some advantage lay with the 
code-first’ methods, but that there was no 
basis for asserting the Superiority of one code- 
first approach over another. However, as she 
carefully pointed out, nearly all of the research 
studies she had reviewed had inadequacies of 
research design or execution. 

Morris (1966) Studied the progress made 

| by 1,848 children in fifty-two schools in Kent, 
| England, to compare the results of those 
| taught at the beginning by a method stressing 
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phonics with those taught initially by an 
analytic or whole-word approach. At the end 
of the infant school programme (first three 
years of public school) there was a very slight 
difference favouring the phonic method, 
while at the end of the junior school (next 
three years) there was a slight difference 
favouring the word method; differences 1n 
averages were small and of doubtful signifi- 
cance. Morris concluded that the nature of 
the community, the brightness of the children, 
and the quality of the teachers and the school 
head (principal) were more important influ- 
ences on later reading than the method used 
in beginning reading instruction. 

Similar conclusions were reached as 4 
result of the Cooperative First-grade Reading 
Studies, a group of twenty-seven projects 
supported in part by the United States Office 
of Education in 1964-65, involving about 
19,000 children. Directors of these projects 
agreed to use the same tests and a common 
set of research precautions. A co-ordinating 
centre combined statistically the results of the 
fifteen projects which had methods 1 
common and fairly representative groups © 
children. A major conclusion was state 


as follows (Bond and Dykstra, 1967, P 
123): 


Children learn to read by a variety of materials 
and methods. i 

Pupils become successful readers in such va 
different programs as the Language Experiene? 
approach with its relative lack of structure and você i 
ulary control and the various Linguistic progra ie 
with their relatively high degree of structure an 
vocabulary control. Furthermore, pupils experien 
difficulty in each of the programs utilized. No 
approach is so distinctly better in all situations oe 
respects than the others that it should be °° 


sidered the one best method and the one to be US? 
exclusively. 


The studies mentioned above involved the 
reading of English. One recent study 
(Tensuan and Davis, 1963) compared the 
results of teaching Tagalog, a language of the 
Philippines, by a systematic phonic method 
or an eclectic, combined method. Tagalog has 
a completely regular relationship between its 
sounds and the alphabetic symbols that 
represent them. The children in the two 
methods were matched in age, mental ability, 
etc., and the teachers were matched in 
teaching ability. At the end of the second year 
of instruction there were slight differences in 
favour of the combined method. At the end 
of the third year of school, during which the 
children began to read English, those in the 
combined method had made somewhat better 
progress in reading English than those in the 
phonic method. 


Use of newer media for instruction 


Although there has been widespread 
interest in the use of radio and television in 
reading instruction, most of the professional 
writings in this area are non-evaluative 
descriptions of specific programmes. Among 
the interesting descriptive accounts, Parke 
(1964) has described the School of the Air, 
which uses two-way radio to reach children 
in very sparsely populated areas of Australia. 
Spache (1963) evaluated the use of film- 
strips, cinema and television in reading in- 
struction, pointing out the scarcity of infor- 
mation about the outcomes of particular 
kinds of uses. T. L. Harris (1969, p. 1093) 
stated: 


The very considerable interest in aa m 
of instruction such as film and programmed fo 
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has stimulated a number of recent studies. In general, 
controlled comparative studies of their relative effec- 
tiveness have produced negative results. 


What this probably means is that the ways 
of using such media to date in reading instruc- 
tion, and the specific programme material 
employed, need to be substantially improved 
before the possibilities of using these media 
can be correctly evaluated. Furthermore, such 
uses as reaching remote populations of stu- 
dents do not need to show superiority; if they 
can produce reasonably adequate results they 
can be considered successful. 


Method of teaching vocabulary 


Research has been conducted in many 
areas of the higher reading skills, such as the 
development of meaningful vocabulary, spe- 
cific aspects of comprehension, improvement 
of rate, co-ordination of rate with comprehen- 
sion, critical and creative reading, and literary 
reading. Because of space limitations only one 
of these will be discussed here: vocabulary 
development. 

According to Dale (1965), an average 
student’s meaningful vocabulary in the United 
States grows from about 3,000 words when 
he begins reading instruction to about 15,000 
words at completion of secondary school, a 
gain of about 1,000 words a year. Some of 
this increase is in general vocabulary and 
some in the specific terminology of special 
subject-matter. Vocabulary improvement 
involves increasing clarity of meanings of 
known words as well as learning the meaning 
of previously unknown words. 

Thorndike (1936/37), on the basis of a 
word count of children’s books, concluded 
that only about 2,500 words occurred 
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i ooks; the majority of the 
pe cope segs a words to be found 
"children’s reading material occurred only 
rarely, too rarely to justify efforts to teach 
them. He concluded that only broad and 
extensive independent reading would give 
children the opportunity to learn the mean- 
ings of the rarer words. However, H. Alan 
Robinson (1963) has shown that many chil- 
dren are not skilful at guessing the meaning 
of a new word correctly from context, indicat- 
ing that this is a skill that should be taught. 
Gray and Holmes (1938) in a classic study 
demonstrated the value of carefully teach- 


ing the meanings of technical terms used in 
the social studies. These and other 


issues are 
well covered in a review of vocabulary 
research recently prepared by Petty et al. 


(1968). 


Interpreting reading research 


It is much harder to do v. 
reading and other aspects of 
it is in the physical sciences, T. 
—the students as a group an 
a group—not only differ a: 
in a very large number of 
chological characteristics t 
learning process, but also 
fluctuations and long-term d: 
of growth or change. Thus, 
up groups which may be co 
a difficult technical probl 
methods are hard to des 
detail. After one has prov: 
detailed instructions on ho: 
for how long each day, 
that they will differ g 
with which they follow 


alid research in 
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: e 
some of the ‘control’ problems which mak 
educational research difficult. involves the 

A second area of pno N a psy- 
measuring instruments. Educational al units 
chological tests are not scaled in 1 pramraes. 
Corresponding to centimetres and g bility at 
A difference of one year in reading a to be 
the age of 8 is thought by many a e years 
equivalent to a difference of about dies have 
at the age of 15. Factor-analysis stu do not 
shown that the names given to varacteristiCs 
always correspond to the eemo formu- 
actually measured by them. Thus, t measur? 
lation of a satisfactory criterion—a in the 
or group of measures of success att 3 
Tesearch—is sometimes the hardest p 
the project. elty> 

A third problem is the effect of it has 
Sometimes called the Hawthorne effec ny new 
been Consistently found that almost i ts an 
procedure tends to stimulate particip 
produce some improvement, as oppo This 
the continuation of an old prosedure a in 
effect needs to be taken into apnea ior 
the planning-of research and in the evalu 
of completed research. re the 
Research which attempts to compa eos 
Seether: öf two: or mors ae in 
alternatives js Subject to many pitfa ro- 
design and execution. Kerlinger (1969) Fis 
vides a broad survey of the literature nals? 
topic, Campbell and Stanley (1963) an tha 
in detail many kinds of research design 
have been useq in reading research. ndly 

hen a research study has been sou xer- 
planned and executed, there remains P ate 
cise of judgement in deciding how legit! the 
it is to generalize from the results. Can be 
results of a careful laboratory en 
expected to hold good in the classrooi aes 
Tesults based on average children safe & 


to the achievement of the bright and ae 
learner, or the culturally different? Are 2 
results obtained by superior teachers W fe 
volunteered to take part in a srt ile 
guide to what average teachers May a i 
to do? These are matters of Mon aoa in 
which there are no rules to follow, ee 
which both excessive caution and 
optimism are to be pons 
T. ove very brie i 
the iiia of conductifig valid ae 
reading is intended to alert oes and con- 
only to the difficulties of peer need for 
ducting research, but also to 
carefully critical rea 
Since many publishe discerned, the 
tain flaws which are not ‘ ae ed 
reader who is not cope ee 
research may well sear e 
lytical evgluations by prs i of a study 
rather than accept the COP®° ished. Some 
Just because it has 
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signals a need for caution. An _honest 
researcher tries hard to avoid favouring one 
outcome even if he would strongly like to, 
but he does not always succeed in avoiding 
unconscious acts of favouritism. Sometimes 
he himself avoids bias, but his assistants try 
to see that the results will please him. ; 
Internal evidence that a lack of suitable 
controls was present may be clear in a report, 
even to an untrained eye. Thus, elaborate 
steps may have been taken to equalize groups 
of students, but not steps to equalize groups 
of teachers. Methods of teaching may have 
been controlled, but instructional time may 
not (A. J. Harris and Serwer, 1966). 
‘A third area in which judgement counts 
for more than research skills is in judging 
whether results are important or not. Many 
reports contain statements such as, ‘The 
difference is significant at the .01 level’. Ina 
statement of this kind, the word ‘significant’ 
means ‘repeatable’, not ‘important’. What the 
statement means is that if the experiment 
were to be repeated 100 times under identical 
conditions, at least 99 of the repetitions would 
show a difference favouring the same alterna- 
tive. It does not imply anything about the 
size or importance of the difference, only its 
repeatability. The actual size of the difference 
must be inspected to see if it is of any real 
consequence. When instructional groups are 
large, a difference may be significant in the 
sense of being repeatable, and yet be so small 
that it is of little or no consequence. 

The degree to which the author has gen- 
eralized from his results can also be judged 
without great technical background in 
research. An example of excessive generaliza- 
tion of results from a limited study was dis- 
cussed above, in the section on mental age 
and beginning reading. This is but one 
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example of many instances in which conclu- 
sions have been generalized far beyond the 
boundaries that were justified by a research 
study. 

There are some issues in psychology and 
education in which conflicting results have 
accumulated. For example, studies of the 
significance of visual defects in causing read- 
ing disabilities have come out with widely 
differing results. Until such a conflict is 
resolved by better and more conclusive 
research, one may ask: What are the practical 
consequences of assuming that one or the 
other answer is correct? What happens if I 
test the eyes of some children unnecessarily? 
What happens if I omit eye tests altogether? 
Hardly anyone would argue for abolishing 
testing the vision of children and correcting 
defects that are found, even if poor vision 
may not be a major cause of reading dis- 
ability. 

A lack of standard measuring procedures 
is sometimes responsible for conflicting 
results. Thus, the percentage of reading dis- 
abilities found depends on how one measures 
reading disability. Since some vision studies 
have used only the inadequate Snellen chart 
test, some have used stereoscopic screening 
tests, and some have employed detailed visual 
examinations by eye specialists, unanimity in 
results can hardly be expected. Many of the 
controversial issues in reading research result 
from varying definitions of technical terms 
and from use of a variety of testing techniques 
which are supposed to measure the same 


characteristics but which do not agree with 
one another very well. 
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Advice for the planning of 
research in reading 


The purpose of this short section is to 
State some principles that seem to the authors 
important for people who wish to start 
research programmes in reading. 

Select problems of major importance. The 

relevant factors vary greatly from coun- 

try to country. When personnel and 
funds for research are quite limited, pro- 
jects should be selected to provide 
information needed for wise decision- 
making. Some of the priorities applicable 
to developing countries are discussed 
below. 
2. Seek advice of specialists. No one person 
can have the wide range of competence 
that an important research project may 
require. Local educators are needed for 
their practical knowledge of present con- 
ditions. One or more people who are 
expert in research design and statistical 
analysis should be involved from the 
planning stage on, either as regular staff 
members or as consultants. Linguists, 
Sociologists, educational psychologists, 
anthropologists, etc., may be needed for 
certain kinds of Projects. 
Build on previous work. Careful reading of 
Previous studies on the same topic often 
Saves a great deal of time. Some parts 0 
the planned study may not be necessary 
because their questions have already been 
satisfactorily answered. Other studies 
may have solved difficult technical ques- 
tions and may have worked out tests GF 
a methodology which can be used agait 
with minor changes to fit local conditions: 
Try to avoid bias. The fact that even honest 
and well-intentioned researchers may êt 


times be unable completely to eliminate 
bias has been discussed above. One way 
to lessen the chances of bias is to involve 
people with differing points of view, who 
Serve to counterbalance one another. 

5. Plan for moving systematically from 
research to application. When an innova- 
tion of major importance is being con- 
sidered, the Swedish pattern provides a 
useful model. Each university that trains 
teachers has one (or more) experimental 
school in which small-scale experiments 
can be made under well-controlled con- 
ditions. If the innovation works well at 
that level, the second step is a field trial 
on a larger scale in a sampling of schools 
throughout the country, with much less 
control. The third stage is district-wide 
adoption in selected districts, with little 
control. Usually three years are spent at 
each level, a total of nine years from start 
to final recommendations. While this 
may slow the pace of innovation, it 1$ 
useful insurance against the very real 
possibility that an untested innovation 
may turn out to work far Jess success- 
fully than the established practices. 


Desirability of an international 
clearing-house for reading research 


There are grave inadequacies 1m the 
Methods now in use to spread the results of 
Tesearch in reading. Because of overcrowded 
journals, some studies that deserve publica- 


tion never do get published. Those that do get 
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therefore never come to the attention of 
people who would find them very useful. 

An international clearing-house on read- 
ing research could speed up interchanges of 
information and ensure that worthy projects, 
including reports too long for the usual jour- 
nals, get satisfactory publicity. A clearing- 
house could function internationally much in 
the way that the current clearing-house for 
reading (ERIC/CRIER) functions in the 
United States. 


Priorities in reading research 
for developing countries 


The improvement of the educational sys- 
tems in developing countries must take place 
at a faster rate than in countries which have 
relatively advanced educational systems. In 
order to get maximum benefit from limited 
resources, an order of priority needs to be 
established. This may take the sequence: sur- 
veys of information from other countries; 
surveys of local educational conditions; devel- 
opment of relevant measuring instruments; 
small-scale development projects; and, only 
at this point, careful evaluative research. 


Surveys of knowledge and practice 
in other countries 


The knowledge about reading that has 
been accumulated in industrialized countries 
provides many ideas which can prove valuable 
in developing countries. For this to happen, 
the developing country must have people who 
can collect, understand and interpret the 
available reports of reading research and who 
can keep informed of new developments as 
they occur. 
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This requires: 

A research centre, able to collect and analyse 
foreign research on reading, to bring 
together the findings, and to judge what 
may or may not be applicable within the 
local educational system; such a centre 
may be formed within a ministry of 
education, or may be located within a 
university or teachers’ college. 

A professional library, which is the main 
resource of the research centre, and 


includes books, bibliographic aids, 
research monographs and professional 
periodicals. 


A professional staff with at least one senior 
person well trained in reading research 
who can organize and administer the 
centre and train additional personnel. 

After the establishment of one such national 
centre it may be possible to develop a small 
number of other such centres at regional 
levels, in conjunction with universities or 
teachers’ colleges, or within the educational 
ministries of regional governments. 


Surveys of local conditions for 
reading instruction 


A research centre should start a research 
programme of its own, in addition to collect- 
ing and interpreting foreign research. The 
first step should usually be the planning of a 
series of descriptive surveys to find out in 
detail what the present status is with regard 
to reading instruction. Such knowledge is 
needed for administrative and budgetary 
planning, as well as for providing a necessary 
foundation for other types of research. 

Surveys may be conducted to provide 
information concerning topics such as: per- 
sonnel—the teachers, administrators, and 
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other educational personnel (number, sex, 
professional training, experience, salaries, 
etc.); present student body, child and adult, 
national and local; buildings, equipment and 
other educational facilities; instructional 
methods and materials currently used in read- 
ing instruction; library resources and their 
availability; adult literacy, urban and rural; 
pupil attainment grade-by-grade in such 
aspects of reading as accuracy of word 
recognition, comprehension and study skills. 

Surveys may also be conducted to gather 
facts about attitudes and opinions about read- 
ing instruction, or to collect ideas, suggestions 
and recommendations. The use of mailed 
questionnaires allows the collection of data 
from large numbers of persons situated in 
widely different geographical areas in a com- 
paratively short time. For some topics, the 
more costly and time-consuming interview 
method, used with a much smaller number of 
people, may be preferable. 


Development of measuring instruments 


_ The development of tests and other 
instruments that can be used to measure 
educational outcomes should usually be the 
next step, once the survey programme is well 
advanced. The use of scientific measurement 
in the evaluation of the results of teaching 
and learning is necessary for most kinds of 
research on reading, even of a try-out oF 
pilot-project nature. With adequate tests one 
can identify and measure specific strengths 
and weaknesses; without them, a new pro- 
cedure can be tried, but its results cannot be 
appraised with sufficient accuracy. 

_ Often a researcher will find that the mea- 
suring instruments he needs are not available 
in his language, and some of the content of 


available tests may not be relevant to the local 
culture. The development of a totally new 
psychological or educational test is a costly 
and time-consuming procedure. Therefore it 
is often best to adapt a good test that is avail- 
able in another language by translating it and 
revising or replacing specific items unsuitable 
for local use. Of course, consent of the copy- 
tight holder should be obtained. 

_ _ After a test has been adapted in this way, 
it should be tried out with small groups of 
pupils to make sure that the directions are 
understandable, the questions reasonable, the 
time limits satisfactory and the scoring 
objective. A small but representative sampling 
of the population for whom the test 1s 
intended should be given the test, SO that 
norms can be established. 


Development studies 


Once a minimum number of measuring 1- 
struments have been established itis possible to 
begin a programme of developmental research 
that is particularly relevant to local needs. 
Small-scale pilot projects should bengiven 
Priority- over more elaborate evaluative 
research. In such a pilot project, 2 new idea 
1s developed until it is ready to be tried out. 
This may take the form of a new textbook, a 
series of radio lessons, etc. When the plan or 
Set of materials is ready, it is tried out on a 
Small scale, with two or three teachers an 
their pupils. On the basis of classroom obser- 
vations, conferences and discussions with the 
teachers and the results of tests, revisions ats 
Made and the revised procedure OF material 
1s tried out again. 

A series of such trials an 
be carried out in a relatively short time, result- 
Ing in substantial improvement of the pro- 


d revisions can 
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cedure or material. Sometimes the result fills 

a need for which there is no other choice, so 

that one can go directly from small-scale try- 

out to large-scale application. Sometimes the 
new product needs to be evaluated against an 
older and established plan or set of materials 
to determine if a change is worth while. 
There are many research topics relevant 
to the needs of developing countries which 
can be undertaken in small-scale projects. 

Among them are the following: 

Collecting samples of children’s vocabulary 
and sentences in speaking the local dia- 
lect, as a basis for writing beginning- 
reading textbooks and other materials in 
that language. 

Trying out adaptations of some of the most 
promising methods and reading mate- 
rials used in other countries. 

Collecting information of the problems 
experienced by’ children in learning to 
speak, read and write in a standard 
language different from their local 
dialect. 

Trying out multi-media methods for teaching 
adult illiterates to read; audio-visual aids 
such as radio, television and films may be 
used in combination with reading lessons 
taught by a local teacher. Small-scale 
try-outs can help to locate short-comings 
in such a system and allow them to be 
corrected before large-scale applica- 
tion. 

Trying out programme materials for use in 
teacher training, using one or more media 
such as radio, television, film and related 
reading material. 

Comparing the social and practical benefits 
of becoming literate in the local dialect 
with becoming literate in a standard 
national language. 
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Finding out the level of language competence 
needed by teachers, in a local dialect as 
well as in the national language. 

Trying out ways of allocating or placing avail- 
able radio and television receivers so as 
to reach the maximum number of learn- 
ers with a limited amount of equipment. 

Exploring ways of motivating adults to con- 
tinue to improve and utilize their reading 
ability once they have attained a minimum 
literacy level. 


Summary 


A brief history of the research trends in 
reading, spelling and handwriting has shown 
a steadily increasing volume that has reached 
the point where even a specialist in such 
research has difficulty in keeping up to date. 
A number of sources for bibliography and 
abstracts exist but focus mainly on American 
research, indicating the desirability of having 
similar resources on an international scale. 

Educational research has great potential 
value as a way of developing and testing 
innovations, since conservative and tradi- 
tional trends in many countries make it 
difficult for changes to occur otherwise. 
Research can also prevent costly ventures into 
unsatisfactory innovations, and can discern 
valuable and useless features within a com- 
posite set of procedures. Educational research 
is particularly necessary in developing coun- 
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tries if their educational practices are to im- 
prove at a rate commensurate with their needs. 
A few selected research topics in reading 
have been discussed in order to show the 
relationship between research findings and 
educational practice. These topics include 
reading readiness, eye movements, relation 
of reading to other communication skills, 
reading comprehension, beginning-reading 
instruction, use of newer media for instruc- 
tion, and methods of teaching vocabulary. 
__ Suggestions have been given for intel- 
ligently critical reading of reading research. 
The alert reader will look for evidence of bias, 
of lack of needed controls, of inadequate 
measuring instruments, of results that are 
Significant’ but inconsequential and of gen- 
eralizing or applying results far beyond what 
is justified. 

For those who may be considering the 
development of a reading research pro- 
gramme, suggestions have been made with 
Specific bearing on the needs of developing 
countries. The development of one reading- 
research centre with qualified staff and library 
facilities comes first, Programme development 
may take the following sequence: collecting 
and analysing foreign research, making sur- 
veys, preparing measuring instruments, Con- 
ducting small-scale development studies and 
moving systematically from try-out to genera 
adoption. Large-scale and well-controlled 
comparative evaluation studies should be 
left to the final stage of the sequence. 
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Looking for better ways 


to teach reading 


Ralph C. Staiger 


inst, Let us not shrink from change in reading 
nstruction. Modern attitudes toward educa- 
ba and many other areas of endeavour 
ndicate that change is essential for the preser- 
vation of humanity. 
n In some situations change appears unan- 
Ounced, as a fait accompli, while the unsus- 
in populace can do little but be surprised. 
aiana p le of this can be seen in the 
whi ence of radio and television in places 
ere slow or haphazard communication had 
Silva Prevalent for thousands of years. De 
Va (1970, p. 11) has suggested, 


it is ge choice is not between change and stability; 

and th, tween changes which have not been foreseen 

ave Ose which we ourselves determine because We 
thought them out, 


oe ate, caused change is noticeable. Polit- 
iin y it is hazardous, for the opponents of 
We nge can often mount powerful emotional 
“Pons to counteract new ideas and practices, 
Me can discourage the less courageous 
a mover change. If, indeed, the leadership © 
edgeable ent is not itself convinced and know 
ke e about ways in which change can 
can om even the best-intentioned plans 
© Tendered ineffective. 
educ, he need for change in many aspects of 
ation appears clear. Spaulding (197!) has 


said, ‘Within each country, there is a clear 
demand for more education of a higher 
quality for all.’ He also cited the need for 


curriculum reform: 


Curriculum changes slowly and still deals too 
much with the memorization of the past when it 
should be dealing with the behaviors necessary to 
mold the future. Probably a third of the technical 
specialties performed by workers in an industrialized 
country did not exist twenty-five years ago. As many 
as one half the technical specialties which will exist in 
the early years of the next century do not exist today. 
Yet we must teach students who will be at the peaks 
of their careers in the first quarter of the next century. 
What shall we teach children that will prepare them 
to prepare themselves for work that does not yet 


exist? 


One answer is clear. Reading is and will con- 
tinue to be an important learning skill. We 
must do the best possible job of providing 
this skill to future world populations. 


The simple answer 
> 


The advocate of change can make many 
false steps; one of the most common in edu- 
cational change is the adoption of a simple 
answer to a complex problem. The history of 
education is littered with the bones of such 
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change, and education is not alone in this 
respect. Conspicuous examples from other 
areas are the single tax scheme of Henry 
George, the assumption that a war will solve 
a border dispute for ever, or the monetary 
reforms which put gold coins under the beds 
of hoarders. In the reading field, we have had 
suggested that in changes English orthog- 
raphy will solve the literacy problem; that 
complete dependence upon the global (or 
analytic) method is the whole answer; that 
surrounding a child with books alone is the 
best way to teach reading; or that a return to 
the materials of yesterday is the only solution. 

Each of these schemes has some merit; 
it is the oversimplification of the solution that 
is its greatest weakness. But hope springs 
eternal, and the simple solution has great 
appeal to the novice or to the outsider. We 
should not dismiss a scheme for improvement 
merely because it is new, or comes from an 
outside source, without giving it a fair oppor- 
tunity to succeed. But an overly simple solu- 
tion to a complex intellectual, physiological 
and social problem needs to be examined care- 
fully before being trumpeted as the answer 
to every teacher’s dream. An easy answer is 
often an incomplete solution. 


Where shall we look? 


The educational system itself must be 
scrutinized for ways in which reading instruc- 
tion can be changed, for the teaching of read- 
ing cannot be separated from the total school 
programme. 

One serious look into the distant future 
suggests that schools will be replaced by the 
home as the basic learning unit. Goodlad 
(1968, p. 50) says, 
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It is quite conceivable that each community will 
have a learning center, and that homes will contain 
electronic consoles connected to it. This learning 
center will provide not only a computer-controlled 
videotape, microfiche, and record library, but also 
access to state and national television networks. It is 
even possible that advanced technology will return 
the family to center stage as the basic learning unit. 


In some countries of the world the home has 
not been replaced by the school as the basic 
learning unit, except in a cursory way. It is 
interesting, however, to consider that some of 
the parts of the scheme Goodlad projects are 
already being used in some classrooms. F on 
example, ‘individually prescribed instruction 
is the centre of an experiment being con- 
ducted in a joint project of the Baldwin 
Whitehall School and the Learning Research 
and Development Center of the University of 
Pittsburgh. The traditional school schedules, 
curriculum materials, testing procedures and 
Management system are undergoing radical 
change in this bold experiment. During the 
past decade contributions from disciplines out- 
side traditional education have increasingly 
made an impact upon reading instruc- 
tion. Some of them have been oversimplifica- 
tions; some attack problems basic to adequate 
teaching. Increasing evidence from the medi- 
cal sciences indicates that malnutrition is a” 
important cause of decreased intellectual pet 
formance. Since reading is primarily an 10! tel 
lectual task, it can be deduced that nutrition 
mightbe related to improved reading in certain 
cases. Protein deficiency in the diet of childre? 
appears to be an important negative influence: 
Unfortunately, we do not know the optimu™ 
level of protein consumption necessary fOr 
brain development, but studies in Guatemala, 
Mexico and the United States relate low PFO” 
tein intake with poor intellectual development 
and general dullness (Brody). 


eis studies suggest that physiological 
OEST ee influenced by various drugs, 
iz At liyt might be advantageous to read- 
however ent, no prescription can be made, 
ime usually working with rats, 
ta ASN in studies which might even- 
finer uF bearing on humans’ learning. The 
another of brain fluid from one animal to 
0a: de gi that learning can be passed 
injected IS fashion. One investigator has 
untrain oe from trained rats into 
eens n rats which then performed in the 
1968) ashion as the trained rats (Kresch, 


The scientific study of language has 


show 
n great promise for the improvement of 


teachi 
e e mig of reading. It is obvious that reading 
earn eue task, and that the more We 
More likely a language or all languages, the 
task. It ely we are to deal with the language 
about o is desirable to remember the caveat 
Raa E simplified solutions, however. The 
Ways un linguistic’ has been used in many 
Nexion related to scientific inquiry in con: 
to a reading problems. This 1S not 
tic Ci i from the importance of linguis- 
learned.” there is simply much still to be 
tively sshnological changes have been rela- 
teachin ow in proving their efficacy in the 
Period © Of Teading; perhaps We are in a 
develo of experimentation with a highly 
oaa technology surpassing OU! present 
@Pparen ge of how to use it. The tools have 
ee tly been devised, but they have not 
Useful ade available in economical forms 
Cie oa S schools The problems © 
Society h teaching in a mass-education 
Advance ave not yet yielded to technologica 

es, although gains are being made. 


Looking for better ways to teach reading 


Television’s great promise is being only 
partly used, as are individual or small group 
teaching machines of various kinds. Listening 
posts which may include some type of audio- 
visual system, such as projector, screen, 
speaker or earphones, are being used in some 
classes. When these devices are used primarily 
as a teacher-substitute, they cannot be said 
to represent true change except in the sense 
that the quality of the teacher’s presentation 
may be improved. But presentation is only 
a part of teaching; use of the student’s moti- 
vations, interests and present competencies 
can be achieved only by an extremely sophis- 
ticated device. 

The use of electronic computers promises 
to provide some of the sophistication called 
for in true teaching; individualization of a 
high order can be programmed for students, 
usually with the help of the teacher. But the 
expense of a computer installation is so great 
that a network of schools is necessary to cut 
costs before its use can be made viable. The 
development of programmes that provide for 
real learning, as well as the organization of 
economically feasible networks of classrooms, 
appear to be the greatest needs of computer- 


assisted instruction. 


The teacher 


Apart from the influence of inadequate 
nutrition on the infant’s developing brain, the 
ossible effect of drugs on increasing learning 
ability, the power of a language and culture 
of a people, and the support provided to 
enable the school to provide adequate instruc- 
tion, the teacher appears to be the focus of 
change in reading instruction. 
Evidence is mounting that the teacher 
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holds the key role in the improvement of 
reading. As a part of a careful study of 
English reading instruction, Morris (1959) 
declared, 


The teacher’s competence, the children’s intel- 
ligence, and the classroom facilities were found to be 
more important influences on later reading success 
than the method used in the initial phases of reading 
instruction. 


In their comparison of methods Southgate 
and Roberts (1970) recommended that success 
in reading might best be attained by having 
the teacher select one or more approaches 
which are particularly appropriate to her own 
beliefs and the needs of the children con- 
cerned. 


ee 


Good current practices, 


‘Imitation is the sincerest form of flat- 
tery.’ Good practice is worthy of imitation 
—provided the circumstances are equivalent. 
Descriptions, of techniques in this book or in 
other relevant publications might well be 
tried or adapted in an appropriate situation, 
The variables in successful practice are many, 
and imitation might best be considered a step 
in the direction of improvement, subject to 
alterations to meet the actual situation. It is 
well known that successful teachers in adjoin- 
ing rooms of the same building often use 
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varying approaches for the same classroom 
Situation, Direct, unthinking imitation makes 
for poor practice, but constant observation of 
the strengths of others is good practice. 

Analysis of good practice is likely to 
bring greater improvement than mere obser- 
vation, especially if a planned demonstration 
is observed. One collection of descriptions of 
innovative practices suggests, in an introduc- 
tion (Fallon and Filgo, 1970, p. vii), how the 
book can best be read: 


_ The seventy-five reading practices described . - - 
are innovative in the sense that each represented a new 
approach for the implementing school system. Fur- 
thermore, each school system reporting a reading 
Practice was sufficiently enthusiastic about the prac- 
tice to be willing to subject it to scrutiny by a great 
many other schools. At a point in time, each of the 
Practices was a fresh approach and in many cases 4 
breaking of Precedent—a diversion geared to the 
endless quest for better ways of teaching the most 
basic of the tool Subjects. Any school system which 
finds one or more worthwhile ideas in the book opens 
avenues for innovation within its own program. 


In general, the innovations are described SO 


that Analysis is possible. After a brief intro- 
duction, the practice is described, including 
as necessary objectives, planning and staffing 
needs and evaluation information. Ti 
An open mind is the greatest requisite 
for the individual who is looking for ways t° 


improve reading instruction, for the sources 
of help are Many, 


Looking for better ways to teach reading 
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